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A FAMOUS OLD CHURCH. 
By H. W. FRENCH. 


CHRIST CHURCH, on Salem street, Boston, 
is the famous old North church of Paul Re- 
vere. It is the oldest ecclesiastical and, 
with the exception of the old State House, 
the oldest public building in the city. And 
now it is going to decay, they say, spirit- 
ually, bodily, and financially—those who 
are really more ready to have it die than 
live. They are not an unimportant ele- 
ment, these destructionists, in the great 
provincial city called the Hub, but are al- 
most a physical necessity, to counterbalance 
that other persistent passion for the pres- 
ervation of antiquities. Were it not for 
this contra mania, Boston of a century or 
more ago would long since have been 
pickled and laid upon the shelf, to remain 
just as it was, for centuries and centuries 
yet to come. 

It is much the same feeling that a few 
years ago declared that the Old South must 
go. But while the Old South has indeed 
been dismantled till the bare shell and the 
angular spire are really all that remain,— 
that illustrious pile of brick for which the 
illustrious ladies of Boston are still vigor- 
ously fighting, —Christ church, though older 
by several years, has changed very little 
since the spirited communicants of ’76 
turned out their too Tory pastor and locked AMONG THE BELLS. 
the church doors, suspending worship for 
the time in order to keep him out; since the 
British officers held that famous council of war 








the Old South have struggled to redeem it from 
destruction ; but in the act they have surely reft it 
under its shadow; since Lafayette stood before | of every vestige of sacerdotal dignity; while with 
the altar, and the signal- lights shone in the belfry. | | the other the historic chime still cheers the heart, 
The little colonial grass-plot is still green before | the historic organ still lifts the soul, the old chancel 
it, and the famous colonial cemetery is on Copp’s | still echoes to the voice of prayer from the same 
Hill, just beyond. . altar, and still the belfry arch of the North church 
In fashionable carnivals of authors, sacred fairs, | spire is a signal-light over a living and active 
dignified mask balls, and various other solemn and | house of God. - 
gilt-edged entertainments, such as the exhibition | Chronic grumblers said that the Old South 
of the divine discoveries of Edison, the friends o | must go, because it stood too near the busy bustle 
Vou. XVII.—31. 
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of the modern world. The North church they | 
But | 


doom because it stands too far away from it. 
what friends have so eagerly done for the Old 
South, circumstances are doing better for her 
elder sister. The class of residents has been 


perceptibly improving about the church that a! 


THE COLONIAL BELL-RINGER,. 


few years ago had reached a very low standard, | 


offering little support to the congregation, and 
making the ways of access exceedingly disagree- 
able. In 1874 the church had already begun its 


rejuvenation, and it was then announced with | 


pride that the parish numbered one hundred fam- 


ilies, and the church one hundred and twenty 





communicants. To-day there are over one hun- 
dred and twenty families in the parish and more 


| than one hundred and sixty communicants. There 
| have been one hundred and sixty-two confirma- 


tions during the eleven years’ rectorship of the 
Rev. Dr. Burroughs. And as for the external 
church, with its solid old walls of colonial 
brick, two and a half feet thick, laid in that 
durable style called ‘‘ English bond,”’ with 
the north wall carefully protected by a clap- 
board sheathing, it is as young to-day asa 
century and a half ago. 

The time to visit this ecclesiastical vete- 
ran is when it is completely caparisoned in 
its reliquiz and traditive habiliments and 
the altar is garnished with that famous serv- 
ice of plate that alone is worth a visit to 
Christ church to see. 

The gray brick walls and the angular 
tower surmounted by its woodwork spire 
stretching one hundred feet upward will at- 
tract your attention long before you reach 
thespot. Unfortunately, the woodwork about 
the belfry tower is not the same as when 
Robert Newman held the lanterns as di- 
rected by Paul Revere, for in the terrific 
gale of 1804 the spire was blown down 
and went through the roof of a low house 
standing beside it. It is precisely the same 
in its model, however. 

The doorway is not broad, for it was built 
in those days when narrow was the gate and 
straight the way that led to life. It was al- 
most too narrow, indeed, to meet the de- 
mands of fashion in the period of immense 
hoop-skirts that has intervened between that 
time and this, A Boston wag, well-known 
in his day and generation, was sitting on 
the curb by the church, one Sunday morn- 
ing, looking toward the old cemetery, and 
thinking, perhaps, of the rhyme of the sex- 
ton, when his eyes were directed to a lady 
who was evidently suffering a specific mental 
doubt as to her ability to enter the church. 
Thereupon he prepared a revised version of the 
old song, beginning— 

“ Nigh to a church, in her robes arrayed, 

Stood a lady fair, and thus she said: 
*Too bad! too bad! that I must wait 
While they measure the breadth of this open gate. 


Ah! ’tis only seven feet, six, I see! 
Too narrow! too narrow, alas! for me.’ ’’ 
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INTERIOR OF CHRIST CHURCH. 
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NAVE AND ORGAN, AS DECORATED FOR APRIL 18, 1875. 


On the modest arch above the door there is a | 
simple tablet with the indication, ‘* Christ Church. 
1723.’’ Many with noble names, burned as with | 
fire into the history of our country,—many before 
and many since the beacon-lights went out,— | 
have entered beneath that low arch. 

Before you is the inner door to the church, and | 
to the left a low door opening upon the stairway | 
that leads to the belfry. Will you climb? The | 
way up is very narrow but not very straight; the 
view from the upper balcony, however, commands 
the Charles River, Charlestown, Bunker Hill, | 
Breed’s Hill, and the Bunker Hill Monument, 
with all their historic surroundings. It was there | 
that several of the British officers stood to watch | 
the battle of Bunker Hill. And the old belfry | 
too; you would miss much to go away without 
seeing that—the dusty, cobwebbed belfry, where 
the famous old chime hangs on the great wooden 
wheels. After the service, you will wish to wander | 
through Copp’s Hill Cemetery; every one who | 
visits Christ church goes up there after service. | 
Then you will hear the chime, and the tones will | 
sound to you all the sweeter for having seen the 
cluster of British bells hanging in that merry, | 
dusty contiguity. 

The chime came from the far-famed foundry of | 








Abel Rudhall, in Gloucester, England ; a 
gift to the church from friends in the 
Old World. It was hung in 1744. The 
composition of the bells is still the won- 
der of founders, and their clearness and 
power the admiration of all who hear 
them. The smallest is six hundred pounds 
in weight and the largest fifteen hundred 
and forty-five, and upon each bell there 
is a message of some sort, in the quaint 
old style of long ago. One of them says, 
‘¢ This peal of bells is the gift of a number 
of generous persons to Christ Church, in 
Boston, N. E., 1744, R.A.’’ Another, 
‘‘We are the first ring of bells ever cast 
for the British Empire in North Amer- 
ica ;’’ and another, ‘‘Since generosity has 
opened our mouths, our tongues shall sing 
aloud of his praise.”’ 

Belfry pigeons have made themselves at 
home in the old tower, and create strange 
noises moving among the rafters. If you 
visit the church as a stranger, you will 
doubtless first have drunken deep of that 
fountain of memories’ collected by the late Mr. 
Drake. Any one will tell you that you must read 
‘* Drake’s Memories’ before you know Boston ; 
and you may shudder, as you pass through the 
low chamber intersected by its eight bell-ropes, 
that cut the air like threads of a spider’s web, 
and find yourself creeping up into the dimness 
and dust of that belfry tower, recalling Drake’s 
statement that a belief has been very popularly 
held that this chime you are approaching has 
the power of dispelling evil spirits! But Mr. 
Drake was mistaken in that statement, as also 
in the sentence which follows, in which he so 
eloquently asserts, ‘‘ The same bells still hang in 
the belfry, but few have ever heard their caroling 
of a quiet Sabbath. There they still hang, voice- 
less and forgotten, waxing in years like the old 
church itself.’” The bells do carol on, notwith- 


_ standing, on Lord’s Day and Christmas and New 


Year’s, besides the other ordinary times of ringing. 

It was only forty-six years before this church 
was founded that the first service was permitted in 
New England, after the recognized order of the 


| Church of England, The first churchmen coming 


over from the Old World found that those brave 
pioneers who had fled from religious persecution 
and dictation to establish themselves with their 
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grand motto, ‘* Freedom to worship God !”’ had 
passed a law making it a criminal offense to 
observe the English form, or own a Church of 
England book of prayer, and had even gone so 
far as to impose a fine of five shillings upon any 


one who should 
dare to recognize 
Christmas Day. 
Not till 1677, on 
receiving a sec- 
ond command 
from the king, did 
they cease to pun- 
ish any minister 
convicted of ‘‘re- 
peating written 
prayers.” In 
1689 a little 
wooden chapel 
was built on the 
site of the present 
King’s chapel, 
and in 1722 there 
was such a de- 
mand for more 
room that the rec- 
tor of King’s 
chapel joined 





THE MATHER TOMB, COPP’S HILL, 
~ 


| heartily with his most influential church members 
to instigate a subscription for a new church to be 
built at the north end. 
The Right Honorable Earl of Thanet headed 
'the list with ninety pounds. His Excellency 
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THE NAPOLEON WILLOW, COPP’S HILL. 


Francis Nicholson, Governor of South 
Carolina, gave sixty-nine pounds, five 
cedar posts, and sixty-five planks, 
‘* freight free.’’ In the list of subscrib- 
ers there are also the names of the Hon. 
Lady Blackett, Peter Faneuil, Leonard 
Vassall, and several from Antigua and 
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Barbadoes. The entire collection amounted to 
two thousand one hundred and eighty-four pounds, 
and the pews sold for twelve hundred and thirty 
pounds, 

On the fifteenth of April, 1723, the Rev. Sam- 
uel Miles, incumbent of King’s chapel, officiated 
in laying the first stone, closing a most impressive 
ceremony with the words, ‘‘ May the gates of 
hell never prevail against it!’’ On the twenty- 
ninth of December of the same year the church 
was opened, though not completed, and the Rev. 
Timothy Cutler, D.D., formerly President of 
Yale College, preached the first sermon of his 
long pastorate from the text (Isaiah Ivi. 7), ‘‘ For 
mine house shall be called a house of prayer for 
all people.”’ 

The little church is before you! A puritanic 
oblong, only seventy feet by fifty, and thirty feet 
high, surrounded on three sides by a broad gallery 
about twenty feet from the floor. It is altogether 
puritanic, but also so thoroughly English that 
there seems very good grounds for the assertion 
that it was modeled after designs by Sir Christo- 
pher Wren. It is but slightly changed from its 
appearance when first completed. Then there 
were three aisles and the pews were square; now 
there are but two and the pews are long. ‘These 
pews were originally sold to the highest bidder, 
and all affairs that came before the church were 
settled by a vote of the pews. Only one vote 
was allowed to each, and no non-holder had a 
voice. In 1726 the vestry voted that a new pew 
be built on the north side of the altar for Mr. 
Miles, ‘‘he paying as much for said pew as any 
other person.’’ Then they voted that a pew be 
built for the use of Captain Wells, ‘‘ ranging with 
Captain Temple’s,’’ and a few years later a very 
large pew was constructed and handsomely lined, 
‘* being supplied with six prayer-books, for the use 
of the gentleman of Honduras who sent gifts of 
log-wood to the parish.”’ 

The pulpit then stood on the north side of the 
middle aisle, perched at a level with the gallery 
and balanced upon the same ‘ Prince of Wales 
feathers’” that now’support it.- But the feathers 
were then above the reading-desk, and the read- 
ing-desk itself above the desk of the clerk, who 
was a very important personage in those early days. 

There were certified orders hung about the 
church. to the effect that ‘‘no naills nor pinns be 
put in the pillars nor the front of the gallerys with 














a design to hang hatts on.’’ An old fellow was 
paid three pounds a year to keep the boys in the 
gallery in order, and the vestry voted to impose a 
fine upon any member ‘‘who doth not appear 
within two hours after the time set for a meeting.” 

Above the illuminated text in the chancel, dimly 
seen beyond the shivering shadows that fill the 
nave, where the light falls softly down about the 
altar, one reads the dedication of a century and a 
half ago, ‘‘ This is none other than the house of 
God, and this is the gate of heaven.’’ Above 
this is a heavy drapery in dark oil colors, with the 
golden halo crowning the oval. Below it is the 
‘*descent of the Holy Spirit,’’ the dove above 
three little cherubs with fat little faces and tiny 
little wings appearing in three little niches; the 
work of the artist Johnson. Below them is the 
conception of the Lord breaking the bread and 
blessing the wine, by Mr. Penniman. The face 
of the Saviour, while not so strong as some that 
have a much wider fame, is one of the most tender 
and loving in its delicate delineation, one of the 
sweetest to look upon and study for years, and 
one of the truest realizations of the ideal head that 
brush ever put upon canvas. Below this there are 
four oblong tablets illuminated in old text. The 
inner ones are comparatively modern, filling the 
place that was previously the door leading from 
the vestry to the pulpit; but the outer ones were 
originally placed there. 

During the first years of its life, the church had 
but a single silver cup in its communion service. 
It is the smaller of the two chalices, upon which 
are the words, ‘‘The gift of Captain Thomas 
Tudor to Christ Church, in Boston, 1724.’’ Then 
the gold and silver received at the regular collec- 
tions were set aside for the purpose of increasing 
the plate, and after the offerings of Thanksgiving 
Day, November 13, 1729, had been added, the 
whole amount was melted down and cast into the 
two flagons marked ‘‘ Belonging to Christ Church, 
Boston, New England, 1729.’’ Every one of the 
many pieces of the present service bears an in- 
scription and the donor's name. One of the two 
flagons, the large chalice, and the receiving-plate 
are of especial interest as “ The gift of His Majesty, 
King George II., to Christ Church, at Boston, in 
New England, at the request of his Excellency 
Governor Belcher, 1733.’’ In 1786 this entire 


service of plate was pledged for the debts of the 
church; but was fortunately redeemed without loss. 
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Besides the plate, King George II. presented to 
the church the large folio Bible and the two folio 
prayer-books, bound in Turkey leather, that are 
now in use, and ‘‘twelve other prayer-books 
bound in calf, with book-marks made of the ribbon 
worn by the Legion of Honor and decorated with 
gold fringe, an altar piece, cushions, carpets, 
damask, and two surplices of fine Holland.’’ 

The royal Bible and Turkey-covered prayer- 
books were consigned to a closet when party 
feeling rose too high for them, but later they were 
brought out again. The royal coats of arms and 





gallery. And there, looking down upon us from 
over the fence, we recognize the benign face of 
our father Washington. It is that famous marble 
bust—the first one that was made of Washington 
—that was cut from life by an Italian artist whose 
_ name has unfortunately perished before his fame. 
| It was presented to the church by Shubael Bell, 
and was carried in state in the procession at the 
death of the first President. As a work of art, it 
may not be astonishing, but it certainly is. not 
bad. It is strong and bold; full of character 
and energy. It looks like a leader, while it lacks 





the objectionable parts in one of the 
prayer-books have been pasted over, while 
in the other the American form was printed 
in exact imitation of the rest of the book 
and inserted entire in the old covers. The 
Bible was printed in Oxford, in 1717, and 
is a remarkable specimen of typography 
and a most valuable collection of old 
engravings; while among bibliographers 
it is widely known as one of the famous 
“vinegar Bibles,’’ on account of an error 
in the page-heading of the twentieth chap- 
ter of Luke, which reads, ‘‘ The parables 
of the vinegar.’’ There are red lines run- 
ning perpendicularly through the centre 
of each page and horizontal lines beneath 
each page-heading in both Bible and 
prayer-book that are the work of pen 
and ink. 

There is a little gallery clinging to the 
rear wall of the church, half-way up be- 
tween the main gallery and the roof. You 
can hardly discover it even when you 
know that it is there. The only entrance 
is through a low door opening from the 
tower behind the organ, and there, upon narrow | that sort of ‘‘cherry-tree’’ halo that modern 
planks, so cramped that even the shortest legs artists insist upon throwing about the head of 
could not have bent to them without difficulty, | Washington, and the square rigid jaw that was so 
without any King George cushions or even un- | painfully exaggerated by a set of ill-fitting false 
planed boards for backs, the blacks and slaves of teeth. ‘There are any number of records and 
early days, and of not very long ago, were obliged | legends attesting to the accuracy of this likeness. 
to sit in humble and constant recognition of their When Lafayette first entered the church, he looked 
innate and undoubted degradation, if they either | at it, and is said to have exclaimed, with tears in 
desired or were obliged to worship the God of all | his eyes, ‘‘ Why, there is my dear old friend !’’ 
in the church where the first signal-lights of free- The organ was placed there in 1759, but, like the 
dom and liberty were hung. tree and truth, it has not even the general odor of 

To the right of the altar is a high and ungainly | mild decay. Through its first year of duty it was 
wooden fence shutting off the farther corner of | in the hands of a native of Boston, who was well 
the church, making an ugly little vestry under the | educated in the profession, but who, for the sake 














COMMUNION SERVICE ARRANGED ON THE ALTAR TABLE, 
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of the church, gave his services gratis. Every 
one was delighted with his skill, and, thus en- 
couraged, he ventured to suggest a small salary for 
the second year. This so enraged the authorities 
of the church that with*the customary gratitude 
they only waited till the first responsible man of 
the congregation sailed for the Old World, to 
instruct him to bring back with him an organist, 
‘*one who had some trade,—if possible a barber, 
—whom the congregation might improve in his 
occupation.”’ 

Arranged before this organ, upon little spin- 
dling pedestals, like overgrown muezzin on Mo- 
hammedan minarets, are four gaudy little angels. 
Drake calls them cherubim. They are certainly 
more like angels than mortals, at least, for they 
are neither male nor female figures. They are 
dressed in carved robes of many brilliant colors 
and are a little over two feet high, with chubby 
cheeks puffed out to their utmost capacity, and 
rosy lips pressed closely about the tips of long 
wooden trumpets. Their hair falls in luxurious 
masses over their shoulders, from which burst 
heavily-feathered pinions in such an unfortunate 
way as to leave no possibility for those little 
creatures to undress without first taking off their 
wings. 

These angels were presented to the church by a 
certain Captain Grushea, who, in his privateer, the 
Queen of Hungary, amassed an immense fortune for 
those early days. He once came upon a Spanish 
vessel on board of which he found these figures 
on their way to a Catholic church in Canada; 
and because the booty was so large that he thought 
it proper to make some return to the gods who 
had favored his stealing, or, more probably, because 
there was no other way of disposing of this com- 
paratively worthless part of his prize, he presented 
the figures to the church. Horrible things they 
are, and why they are kept there is one of Lord 
Dundreary’s problems. Just at their feet a quaint 
old clock is hung in the front rail of the organ 
gallery. 

The ancient chandeliers hanging in the nave 
are another evidence of the munificence of Cap- 
tain Grushea, and were taken while upon the same 
trip to Canadian Catholics. They are suspended 
from the roof in the good old-fashioned way ; a 
triple tier of great brass balls and a double row of 
long branching arms supporting unlighted tapers, 
bidding defiance to dust and frowning upon the 
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puny little gas-jets by which they are now sur- 
rounded, while they remember in their uselessness 
how the water in the modern meter has sometimes 
run low, or ice formed in the supply-pipe, and 
they have been called out again for their unfailing 
light of other days. 

But the Boston Protestants thought the polished 
brass of their Catholic brothers too bright and 
gaudy for their puritanic modesty, so they coy- 
ered the chandeliers with a preparation that in 
color resembles the contents of an old snuff-box, 
intended to represent a fashionable bronze. 

And now, if you will, the crypt. The entrance 
is through the Sunday-school-room, in the rear. 
As you pass through the chapel, you will notice 
upon the wall a copy of Hunt’s “Light of the 
World,” ‘‘ with the glory-crowned hair,’’ standing 
with the glimmering lantern in his hand, ‘‘knock- 
ing, knocking, ever knocking,’’ by the high wall, 
at that gate that is ‘‘ivy-gnarled and weed-bejan- 
gled ; dusty, rusty, and forgotten.” A short time 
ago, an apparently well-educated gentleman, who 
was accompanying several ladies through the 
church, stopped before this picture, and in all 
good faith suggested that it must be a likeness of 
Paul Revere waking up Robert Newman, to have 
him go and display the lanterns in the tower. 

Ugh! You shiver! Of course you do, as 
you look through the old iron gate down into the 
long galleries of tombs. ‘There is a double bank 
in the centre and a line entirely surrounding it, 
with a narrow gallery running between. The 
shadows are denser than above, severed here and 
there by a narrow shaft of warm light in which 
the dust dances up and down as though it had 
never heard of such a thing as attraction and 
gravitation. And sometimes, all together, the 
little particles will rush away into the shadows 
and new ones come out of the shadows to take 
their place. You may think it a spirit passing 
down that way, and possibly you are right. There 
are thirty tombs filled full of coffins; that is all. 
There are large coffins and little ones, and all 
sorts and shapes of them. And they are piled in 
pell-mell upon each other till the vaults are nearly 
full. There are plain pine board coffins and faint 
imitations of rich and costly hard-woods; but 
while the pine boards that have been on duty for 
a century and a half are as sound as the day they 
were made into coffins, though every nail and screw 
has rusted out of them, the rose-wood and mahog- 
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any that have not been there for their first quarter 
century are already crumbling, and have no more 
fibre than chalk. As one follows the flicker of 
the light creeping into those ghostly tombs, he 
cannot help moralizing upon the vanity of vanities 
represented in rose-wood and mahogany when 
worked into coffins, and the honesty of plain 
wood boards with wooden pegs to join them. 

Of course, the Rev. Timothy Cutler was buried 
here, and there is a strangers’ vault in one corner, 
and a carnal vault outside the regular line. Bodies 
were only allowed to lie for a specified time in 
the strangers’ vault, and then the coffins were 
broken up and thrown as unrecognized into the 
carnal vault, there to wait till ‘‘a mightier voice 
than that sexton’s old’’ should ‘‘ gather them in.”’ 

Among the noted names of those that have 
slept in this crypt is Major Pitcairn, a corpulent 
man, whose remains were laid away here after 
his fierce struggle and fiercer oaths against the 
‘*d——d Yankees’’ of the Revolutionary War. 
At almost the same time the body of one Lieuten- 
ant Shea, a very similarly corpulent man, who 
died of brain fever, was left in the same tomb. 
Shortly after the war, the friends of Major Pit- 
cairn in England sent for his body to establish 
it more gloriously in a vault in Westminster. 
But during that very troublous period, while the 
old sexton’s work had been driving, he had failed 
to keep so perfect a record as would have been 
well, and found himself at a loss as to which was 
which of the two large coffins. It mattered little. 
He sent on one of them to England. He alone 
knew of the uncertainty, and hence he alone fully 
appreciated the force of it when the report came 
back from England concerning a curious appear- 
ance about the head of the body that had been 
placed in Westminster, indicative, perhaps, of 
brain-fever. But murder will out; the sexton’s 
secret came to the knowlege of a few friends, and 
by them was handed down as a sort of legendary 
wonder as to whether the body of Major Pitcairn 
had really been sent to England, or was still 
quietly resting in the dusty and almost forgotten 
crypt of Christ church, in Boston. 

In 1823 the body of a Mr. Thomas was taken 
out of a tomb where it had lain for eighty years, 
and found to be perfectly mummied, 

On the 18th of April, 1875, the church was 
elaborately decorated, and the lanterns were again 
hung in the belfry tower. This anniversary not 





only set in motion a host of new stories of valiant 
deeds and wonders, but it also brought to light 
some unheard-of contradictions. 

It was during this celebration that the tablet 
was proposed that now appears in the front of the 
tower with the inscription? 


*€ THE SIGNAL-LANTERNS OF PAUL REVERE 
DISPLAYED FROM THE STEEPLE OF THIS CHURCH 
APRIL 18th, 1775, 

WARNED THE COUNTRY OF THE MARCH 
OF THE BRITISH TROOPS 
TO LEXINGTON AND CONCORD.”’ 


But such was the force of the contradictions 
that were raised, That it was not till three years, 
to a day, later, that the tablet was placed there. 
It was declared that the glory of the lanterns was 
not due to Paul Revere; that it was not Robert 
Newman who held them, and that it was not in 
the spire of Christ church at all that they were 
displayed. The community at large was so par- 
alyzed by these startling charges against the faith 
that had never been doubted for a century, that 
even though there were many who were personally 
acquainted with the principal actors and had heard 
the story over and over again. from their own lips, 
and had never heard any other, the doubts, for a 
time, seemed to have taken a victorious stand. 
And the more the believers looked into the matter 
the more tangled they became; for by degrees 
almost all of them had grown so used to accept- 
ing certain versions—Henry W. Longfellow’s, for 
instance—that when they found that he at least 
was certainly radically wrong, they were almost 
tempted to agree in doubting the evidences of 
their own senses and memories. 

One of the most unaccountable facts in the 
whole course of the dispute was that such a man 
as Richard Frothingham should have taken the 
lead in doubting, founding his impressions upon 
so weak a footing as a little memorandum he had 
chanced to find which was without date, and was 
professedly written from memory and long after 
the occurrence of the events recorded. In this 
memorandum, the writer, Richard Devens, made 
it appear that he, and not Paul Revere, instigated 
and took charge of the signals, and that he sent 
Paul Revere to give the warning, and to “spread 
the alarm through every Middlesex village and 
farm.” Some of Mr. Frothingham’s friends, how- 
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ever, when they saw how thoroughly worsted he | Devens came to me and told me that he came 
was in the end, claimed for him that he himself | down tf road from Lexington that evening after 
had not believed what he had said, but, seeing sundown ; that he met ten British officers, all well 
that at some time or other the question would mounted and armed, going up the road.’’ He 
surely come up, he thought it wise that it should | adds that after leaving Lexington, having there 
be thoroughly sifted while the living proof was at | given the warning, he was met and stopped by 
hand to set the matter once and forever upon an | the British officers. 

established and recognized basis. | All of this, however, works sad havoc with 

The statement of the memor- 
andum was as follows : 

“,. . . . I soon received 
intelligence that the enemy were 
all in motion, etc. Soon after- 
ward the signal agreed upon was 
given: This was a lanthorn hung 
out in the upper window of the 
tower of the N. ch. towards 
Charlestown, . . . I kept 
watch at the ferry to watch for 
boats ’till about eleven o’clock, 
when Paul Revere came over 
and informed me that the T. 
were actually in the boats. I 
then took horse from Mr. Lar- 
kin’s barn and sent him. ‘ 
I procured horse and sent off P. 
Revere to give intelligence at 
Menotomy and Lexington. He 
was taken by British officers be- 
fore mentioned, before he got 
to Lexington, and retained ’till 
near day.”’ 

With abundant other proof 
testifying to the error of this 
statement, Paul Revere’s own ac- 
count of the matter is still in 
existence, published in popular 
form in 1793, while all of the 
principal actors were still living THE COLONIAL CEMETERY, CoPP’s HILL. 
to read it, and object if it were 
the glaring lie that it must have been to admit | Longfellow’s poetic dream; for it was doubtless 
of Richard Devens’s story being strictly true. | Paul Revere himself who discovered the intention 
Paul Revere says, ‘‘ They landed me on the | in the British to march, and who directed his 
Charlestown side. When I got to town, I met | intimate friend, Robert Newman, to hold the lan- 
Colonel Conant and others; they said they had | terns before he started to cross the river, in order 
seen our signals. I told them what was acting | that if he were prevented by capture or accident 
and went to get me a horse. I got a horse of | from gaining the other shore, Colonel Conant 
Deacon Larkin.”” He then says that while he | and others upon the Charlestown side might be 
went to get the horse, messengers carried the news | able to take the matter in hand and carry on the 
to Mr, Devens, who is here for the first time men- | work. Nor was it ‘‘in the belfry tower of the 
tioned-in the narrative of Paul Revere. “Richard | O/d North church,’”’ as will appear later. Nor 
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set down Paul Revere as a fool, though 




















he was one of the most prominent of 
those famous ‘ North-end mechanics,”’ 
by profession a gold-beater, an engraver 
upon copper of considerable skill, one of 
the movers of the great tea-party, a lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the militia, the founder 
of the first colonial powder-mill, the 
establisher of the first cannon-ball foun- 
dry, and proprietor of the Canton works 
in copper bolts and bars, as well as the 
first president of the Mechanics’ Chari- 
table Association, in which capacity he 
made the published statement referred 
to—by no means the record of a fool. 
Another objection against Christ 
church was, that, being Episcopalian, it 
would doubtless be too thoroughly Eng- 
lish to admit of such treason. But upon 
that very day the rector was expelled 
from the church, after an exciting de- 
monstration, as being altogether too 
severe a Tory to meet the notions of 














THE CLARK TOMB. 


was it “two by the village clock when he came to 
the bridge by Concord town,’’ for he was taken 


prisoner by some British officers just after leaving | 


Lexington ; and it was Dr. Prescott, when return- 


ing to his home in Concord, from a rather late | 


call upon his lady-love in Lexington, who wit- 
nessed the arrest and carried on the news. 


The next contradiction came in the form of an | 


address made at a later centennial celebration at 
Christ church by the Rev. John Lee Watson, of 
New Jersey, and a pamphlet which he published 
to the same end, in 1876, claiming that it was a 
relative of his, and not Robert Newman, the sex- 
ton, who held the lanterns in the belfry tower. 
The pamphlet was entitled ‘‘ The True Story of 
the Signal Lanterns,’’ but was so full of internal 
error that no close observer of facts gave it cre- 
dence, and after a temporary and only ‘partial 
withdrawal the laurels were again placed on the 
head of Robert Newman, where they undoubtedly 
belonged. 


While these matters were under consideration, | 


the statement that it was not Christ church at all 
where the lanterns were shown came up for dis- 
cussion. 


To accept it they would be obliged to | 





the free-thinking congregation, and the 
keys had been given to Robert Newman, 
the sexton, with instructions to lock 
| up the church and keep it locked till the war 
was over. 

At last the matter was once more settled, and the 
| original trinity, Newman, Revere, and the North 
church, more strongly believed in than ever. 

Christ church also successfully claims the dis- 
tinction of having organized the first Sunday- 
school in America, though Drake and some other 
writers state to the contrary; and a neighboring 
church has innocently held it for many years, until 
at last, by its own records, it has been found that 
its Sunday-school was organized by several teachers 
and scholars who came over from the Christ church 
| Sunday-school. Among the successful scholars of 

this first Sunday-school under the superintendency 
| of Dr. Eaton were Dr. Edson and Dr. Price, of 
New York, and the late Dr. B. C. Cutler, with 
many others. 

Not far from the door of the church is the 
|famous Copp’s Hill Cemetery. It is a lovely 
| oasis, amid the surrounding dust and decay. It 
was in the corner of this cemetery that the British 

battery stood that set fire to Charlestown, over the 
| river. From here Burgoyne and Clinton watched 
the battle and the conflagration. Just beside the 
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grounds, at the surrender of Quebec, forty-five tar | of the question, leaving it still very possible 
barrels, two cords of wood, fifty pounds of powder, | that this is the oldest tombstone in America. 
and several other appropriate combustibles were | This stone, being a prominent one, made a good 
burned in celebration. Originally, there were four | target for the British soldiers to practice upon 
independent burial-grounds in this one, and, com- when off duty, and the bullet-marks still remain. 
ing together, there was left in the very centre a A plain brick vault with a rough stone slab 
bit of land a rod square that was owned by none | marks the tomb of the three Doctors Mather, 
of them; and to this day it remains an unencum- , Increase, Cotton, and Samuel, and at a little dis- 
bered piece of property. It was bought when half tance the willow is still weeping that was brought 
the cemetery was a pasture, by the famous ship- | as a slip from the grave of Napoleon, at St. 
builder, Joshua Gee, to accommodate his nervous | Helena, by Captain Joseph Leonard. 

and somewhat aristocratic wife, who loved quiet, | In a low stone slab there is a curious reminder 
and something a little out of the common rabble | of the fate that befell Captain Thomas Lake, who 
and round of the world. For the sum of thirty- | was ‘‘ riddled with bullets by the Maine Indians.”’ 
two shillings Samuel Sewall and his wife Hannah | When his body was found and brought back to 
gave to Joshua Gee a free and independent title | Boston, the bullets were taken out, and, being 
to one square rod of their pasture, adjoining the | melted, were poured into a deep slit that was cut 
cemetery. Joshua secured a perpetual right of | in the tombstone. 

way to it through the existing burial-ground, and The boys of the neighborhood have made many 
when his wife died he laid her body there. As_ raids upon the relic, and with knives and little 
the village on the hill grew and increased in size, swords have taken out and carried off most of the 
the Gee square rod became, as it now is, the very | lead, but they have not yet succeeded in carrying 
centre of the town of tombs. Poor Mrs. Gee had | away the slit itself, which now is filled with fine 
lost her quiet suburban resting-place, and her gravel. About a slab that is sacred to the mem- 
demonstrative nerves are now subjected to the | ory of Betsey, wife of the grave-digger David 
constant rumble and roar of the veriest city life. Darling, there is an old mortality romance: a 
The little lot still remains in the family, and the | quaint request made by the bereaved husband is 
very next heir could erect an ice-cream saloon | engraved upon the wife’s tombstone. But when 
upon it if he should chance to.choose, or indeed | the time came to cover up the old grave-digger’s 
it may yet be sold in some bankrupt estate be- | ashes no one remembered it, and Darling’s mortal 
tween the block and the hammer. coil was left in an out-of-the-way corner. 

At a litttle distance there is another , 
lot, containing a green mound of earth 
that covers an unlettered tomb, where the 
true, good-hearted Calvinists and Puritans 
buried all their babies indiscriminately, 
if the little ones were so unfortunate as 
to die without the rights of baptism, and 
thus become doomed to the eternal tor- 
tures of the damned. 

There is a slab in the cemetery of most 
interesting design and extraordinary work- 
manship, dated 1625, sacred to the mem- 
ory of Grace Berry, said to have died at 
Plymouth, May 17th, and have been re- 
moved to Copp’s Hill in 1659, the year 
that the cemetery was opened. There is 
a disagreement about the latter, however, ~ 
and a claim that the date has been 
changed, by manipulation, from 1695. 
But there are arguments upon both sides THE OLDEST TOMBSTONE_IN AMERICA. 
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, ‘ic | 
A most outrageous vandalism has been more | 


common than desirable in times past in this old | 
cemetery. The slab over the Hutchinson tomb, 
for instance, bearing the quaint and famous coat 
of arms, in a finely executed das-relief, has had 
the scroll entirely chiseled off that bore the name 
of the illustrious family, and that of Lewis cut 
deeper down. Upon another fine specimen of 
carving, upon the tomb of William Clark, there 
is the inscription ; 

‘*An eminent merchant of this town, and an 
honorable councillor for the province, who dis- 
tinguished himself as an affectionate and faithful 
friend ; a fair and generous trader; loyal to his 
prince, yet always zealous for the freeedom of his 
country, a despiser of sorry persons and little 
actions, an enemy to priest-craft and enthusiasm ; 
ready to believe and help the wretched ; a lover of 
good men of various denominations, and a reverent 
worshiper of the Deity.’’ 

But there was once one Samuel Windsor, an 
undertaker, and sexton of Dr. Neal’s church, | 
who by some means obtained possession of the 
tomb, and, with a forethought that was wonderful 
and a self-esteem that was little less, had his own 
name cut in bolder characters beside the epitaph. 
Then he cleared away the bones and ashes that 
were lying there, and, having the tomb swept and 
garnished, he rented it to temporary occupants 
until he himself was reduced to the need of such 


ahome. There his body was laid away and the | 


door was sealed. 


AUTUMNAL PICTURES. 
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In the southwest angle of the ground is the 
mariners’ lot, and the monument which was bought 
and erected from contributions of sailors under 
the direction of the Rev. Phineas Stowe. 

Many of the names and graves and epitaphs are 
exceedingly interesting. You will note them all 
as you wander through the winding ways, under 
the delightfully cool shelter of the dense young 
shade-trees, surrounded by the old streets where 
the grass grows between the paving-stones in mid- 
summer, and feel: the cool breeze that now and 
then sways the tender branches as it wanders up 
from the dark water that you catch glimpses of 
occasionally, and listen to the chiming of the 
bells that rang for the Revolutionary victories. 
Involuntarily you will recall that quaint story by 
Cooper, and imagine that from one of those 
cable windows you hear the grumbling of poor 


| Job, or yonder the warnings of Polwarth, or frota 


that narrow alley the curses and the blessings of 
Abigail over her idiot boy, and breathing in the 
very air and in all the quaint surroundings some 
memory of Lionel Lincoln. But, whatever you 
may miss, or whatever else you may forget, do 
not pass unheeded the grave of ‘‘ James Seward, 
grandson of James and Catherine Seward,’’—a 
poor boy who doubtless never had any parents,— 
‘‘who died Sep. 27, 1792, aged six months.” 
To the everlasting glory of this baby boy it is 
written, ‘‘ He bore a lingering sickness with pa- 
tience, and met the king of terrors with a 


| smile.” 





AUTUMNAL PICTURES. 


By Gerorcr BaAncrortT GRIFFITH. 


Wuat floral pomp crowns now the year, 

How rich the harvest’s queenly dower ! 
Grand scenes now glow and disappear ; 

The cloud, the mist, the tinted flower. 
The eye unsated loves to view 

The trembling leaves whose bright hues mingle 
In rich perfection; skies so blue, 

And e’en the great pine standing single, 
Whose antlered crest, now dry and dead, 

O’er rustling wood is widely spread ! 


How shines the ivy’s oriflamme, 

The sumach all its glory spilling; 
The maple o’er the rural dam, 

Where gay love-bird sits sweetly trilling ! 
A burning bash yon bunch of furze, 


And e’en like gold shines farm-yard litter; 
Where the ruffled grouse for safety whirrs, 

Vines closely wreathed like rubies glitter ! 
Elusive glories though they be, 

How much they tell, how fair to see! 


The sprouting seed, Spring’s tender bud, 

The sun-lit, ’broidered, happy meadow ; 
The hills that varied glories flood,— 

Now rosy-red, now wrapped in shadow,— 
All, all God’s wondrous skill display, 

His boundless love, strength, wisdom, power ; 
Though on the leaves we see to-day 

Time sadly writes of Life’s brief hour, 
The sun’s own pencil brings to view 

The path that angel feet pursue! 
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By A. J. H. DuGANNE. 


Are we edified, in our day, with witness of royal 
courts to the worth of an American President? 
Are we sweetened by fragrance of flowers from 
England’s queen, to be laid upon his bier? Yet 
it is within our memory 
that a leading British 
“quarterly’’ gave currency 
to that flippant question, 
“‘Who reads an American 
book ?”” 

Let the “inexorable 
logic of events’ suffice to 
reconcile Past with Pres- 
ent. I lay my finger upon 
words of an American 
statesman, Roscoe Conk- 
ling, yet fresh from his pen 
and sagely instructive : 


“Time, over the uproar of an 
hour, is arbiter in all things !’’ 


Bock for book, writer 
for writer, what measure- 
ment may unmatch Amer- 
ican literary stature, since 
Irving and Cooper cast 
gage into listed fields 





| sharpness tower above others, we may be sure of 


its thrust meeting thrust from behind an American 
shield. a 

Confronting all array of transatlantic English 
speech, we answer tongue 
with tongue, and chal- 
lenge with challenge. If 
we tarry yet foran Ameri- 
can Dickens, may we tarry 
long, likewise, for such 
sombre materials of letters 
and art as ‘ Boz’’ made 
pictures in his books, and 
Hogarth made sad his- 
tories in his pictures. And 
if we exalt Milton and 
Shakspeare in our New 
World Valhalla, it is not 
that we reserve not room 
for shrines to some Milton 
and Shakspeare yet to sing 
under our skies, but that 
—awaiting their advent— 
we have room for all sweet 
intellects, whether British 
or American airs first kissed 
their lips and stirred their 


e DR. JOSIAH GILBERT HOLLAND, 
where waved on high re- heart-fires. 
splendent banners of And in retrospect of 
“Tvanhoe” and ‘*Childe Harold?’’ Mottled | those dim years before steam and caloric wove 


have been those fields with other pennons since ; 
pennons of knights and squires, from poet-laureate 
Southey to poet-laureate ‘Tennyson. 
of James, gentlemen of Bulwer, sea-boys of Mar- 
ryatt, nondescripts of Disraeli, with unnumbered 
Anglo-Saxon men-at-arms, giants grotesque, and 
dwarfs arabesque, have trod their turf, and our 
American men and manikins, of story and song, 
have kept pace with as much easy rivalry as our 
architects display in adapting satyrs and gargoyles 
of English abbey-piles, to join in marble and 
brown stone on Madison avenue house-fronts. 

But if steel pen shimmer or glimmer in hand of 
giant or dwarf at British barriers, straightway an 
answering steel-point shall be leveled in American 
land ; and if a British lance of unusual sheen and 


Pursuivants | 


webs of human thoughts with warp and woof 
of international merchandry, while electric tele- 
graphs were yet to thread, with filaments of fire, 
new tissues of enlightened souls on either shore 
of the Atlantic, we may pleasantly recall that 
supercilious question of a British reviewer,— 
‘* Who reads an American book?’’—and we may 
remember it fitly, in commenting upon a literary 
life so salient in good work, well done, as that of 
Josiah Gilbert Holland, lately called from record 
unto recompense. 

A busy life, in busiest of vocations, editorial 
work! Yet, with time to write a score of books 
for bookshelves of lofty and lowly; cherished 
because they rehearse those ‘‘ simple annals of the 


poor’’ he loved to dwell upon; but more because 
‘ 
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they reflect experiences, trials, joys, and griefs, 
doubts and fears, hopes and aspirations, common 
to all lives; human lives rehearsed by him to 
modulate their harsh dissonances into harmonies 
of Christian philosophy, to revolve their jagged 
edges and sharp-set angles, until, under kaleido- 
scopic lights of thought, they present symmetric 
shapes and hues of beauty. ~~ 

This Massachusetts boy, moistening Poverty’s 
bread with waters of that green Connecticut River 
valley which in future years was to glow under his 
influence, from Hampshire hill-tops to silver sands 
of Long Island Sound ; his boyhood stressed with 
** res angristi domi,’’ \Jamented by Roman bard, but 
never deplored by our son of New England sires; 
this youth, attending his mechanic father in jour- 
neyings from town to town, seeking work and 
wages ; his summers roughened by toughening toil 
in field or factory, his winters melted into summer 
weather under roof-tree of some ‘‘ district school,” 
Alma Mater of worthiest American manhood. 
What record is peculiar to this young man’s 
career which is not likewise lined upon the lives 
of other American citizens, whose mentalities— 
quickened by wintry winds that feed all quickest 
fires with electric super-heat—expand their facul- 
ties and aspirations into motive power, uplifting 
them from penury to potency—out of pent-house 
of logs to pentastyle of marble~gateway through 
which Lincoln and Garfield passed from human 
honors unto apotheosis of History? 

Such lives erect and establish nationalities. 
Puerile was that boast, whether of Pericles or 
Augustus, that he found a city of clay and left a 
city of marble! Better if every domicile were a 
mud-hovel, and at its door a man, whose house of 
human clay contained a manly soul! It is our 
American republic’s history, thus far, that her 
log-huts and .“red school-houses’’ have given 
egress unto workfields of men, high-minded men, 
whereof material comes which “constitutes a 
State !’’ And it is our American work to trans- 
mute these clay-hovels, from which genius strug- 
gles outward and upward, into mansions of marble, 
through motions of human lives consorting with 
nature’s movements; activities of manhood, for- 
ever developing inner worth under hard and 
unpromising outer shells; fruit and milk in husk 
of cocoa-nut—symmetric core within rugged shard 
of geode. 

Out of his harsh but happy associations of youth 





the boy emerged upon manhood, self-reliant, self- 
assertive, to make his way among men, while ever 
mindful of home ways in that home he left, 
tenderly pictured in his ‘‘ Gold Foil’’ : 

‘*A home among the mountains, humble and 
homely, but priceless in its associations. The 
waterfall sings again in my ears, as it used to sing, 
through the dreamy, mysterious nights. ‘The rose 
at the gate, the patch of tanzy under the window, 
the neighboring orchards, the old elm, the grand 
machinery of storms and showers, the little smithy 
under the hill that flamed with strange light through 
the dull winter evenings, the wood-pile at the 
door, the ghostly white birches on the hill, and 
the dim, blue haze upon the retiring mountains— 
all there comes back to me with an appeal which 
touches my heart and moistens my eyes.’’ 

And the human life of that home !—in its har- 
mony with nature !—what need for ‘‘ ministries of 
evil’’ to mould its inmates into harmony with 
Him who looked on nature, created by his word, 
and ‘saw that it was good !’’ 

‘¢ The hour of evening has come, the lamps are 
lighted, and a good man, in middle life,—though 
very old he seems to me,—takes down the well- 
worn Bible, and reads a chapter from its hallowed 
pages. A sweet woman sits at his side, with my 
sleepy head upon her knee, and brothers and 
sisters are grouped reverently around. I do not 
understand the words, but I have been told that 
they are the words of God, and / deHeve it/ The 
long chapter ends, and then we all kneel down, 
and the good man prays. I! fall asleep, with my 
head in the chair, and the next morning remember 
nothing of the way in which I went to bed. 
After breakfast, the Bible is taken down, and the 
good man prays again ; and again and again is the 
worship repeated, through all the days of many 
golden years !’’ 

New England ancestry, through two centuries, 
and the character of his father, pictured in his 
typical poem of ‘‘ Daniel Gray,’’ were influential, 
doubtless, on our author’s mind, to make it ‘‘ racy 
of the soil ;” so that his nature, harmonizing with 
belongings of New England, made him an expo- 
nent of its social life and a sharer of its sympa- 
thies. In his novel of ‘‘ Arthur Bonnicastle’’ he 
reveals not only the domestic features of a single 
family, like his own, but admits his readers into 
the interiors of households peculiarly American, 
in primitive Americanism of Massachusetts and 
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Connecticut patterns; such as Berkshire County, 
amid mountain airs, kept sacred fifty years ago, 
when post-coaches were the only means of public 
travel between South Hadley and Worcester, and 
a lumbering wagon, dragged heavily through pass- 
ways of Mount Tom and Mount Holyoke, brought 
wares to Berkshire hamlets from Worcester and 
Providence railroads. 

This primitive Americanism overflows in Dr. 
Holland’s books, one open secret of their popular- 
ity; and the innovations of present years upon 
old-time habitudes are shadowed in ‘‘ Miss Gil- 
bert’s Career,’’ a story that recalls, with its vivid 
limnings, some of George Eliot’s portrayals in 
«‘ Adam Bede.”’ 

From ‘‘ district schools” to ‘‘ High School’ at 
Northampton, working, season by season, as a 
writing-master, or a teacher in schools where he 
had conned ‘first lessons,’’ until study left him 


* to lingering sickness, and from medical care, 


thence, he became a medical student, and gradu- 
ated as ‘‘ M.D. ;’’ thereafter three years of prac- 
tice with impecunious patients and poetry-writing 
for non-paying newspapers, until pitying friends 
predicted that Josiah Holland would never get 
rich ; until, to contradict such friends, he “ started 
a newspaper’’ himself, the ‘‘Bay State Courier,’’ 
and wrote its epitaph six months afterward. 

With a young wife then, and his energies 
aroused, he accepted an offer of employment 
‘‘down South,” as assistant teacher of a school at 
Richmond, Va., removing therefrom to Vicksburg, 
Miss. ; “ much to my surprise,” he averred, “elected 
superintendent of Vicksburg public schools.’’ 
Twelve months sufficed to gather the children of 
a city into a single building under his rule. King 
Solomon’s rod his sceptre, which he wielded so 
impartially that, in after-years, when our civil 
war came, he was wont to say jocosefy, that he 
had whipped more rebels than any other man in 
America. 

From Southern official station, Dr. Holland 
returned to his native State ; leaving Vicksburg, 
and arriving at Springfield in March, 1850; and 
I extract from the Paper World for March— 
thirty years afterward—a paragraph recalling his 
immediate ‘* home” experience : 

“‘As he was riding past the Repudiican office, 
on his way home, he saw the late Mr. Samuel 
Bowles standing in the door-way, and he said to 
himself, ‘‘There is the place I want!’ Mr. 

VoL. XVII.—32 





Bowles afterward said that he then remarked to 
himself, ‘There is the man I want!’ The day 
before Dr. Holland’s arrival, young Samuel H. 
Davis, of Westfield, assistant editor of the Repud- 
dican, was buried. The place was vacant, and 
here was the man to fill it. The negotiations 
were not long, and in the course of a couple of 
weeks the doctor took young Davis’s position, 
and began his literary career; for from this point 
his fortunes began to grow. His first year’s pay 
amounted to four hundred and eighty dollars. 
His second year’s pay was seven hundred dollars. 
At the end of the second year, having become 
discontented, he proposed to leave the office. 
This drew from Mr. Bowles the offer of a partner- 
ship, and a quarter of the establishment was sold 
to him for thirty-five hundred dollars, or for his 
notes given to that amount. He remained for 
four years in active employment, reporting cattle- 
shows, public meetings, incidents of the street, 
writing editorials; and two men did the work of 
five.”’ 

His prolific pen imparted new interest to an 
old-time paper. His ‘‘ Max Mannering’’ papers 
began a series of didactic essays, written with an 
eye to future book-making; but it was not till 
journalistic drudgery could be lightened by help 
of other laborers, warranted by increasing pros- 
perity of the Republican, that he found leisure to 
write ‘‘ The History of Western Massachusetts,’’ 
enlarged from his journalistic ledgers relating to 
Berkshire County and printed in 1855, and his 
first novel, ‘‘The Bay Path,’’ followed by ‘* Let- 
ters to the Young,’’ under nom de plume of 
‘* Timothy Titcomb.”’ 

‘« Bitter Sweet’’ waited for publication until 
1858 ; but it did not wait for readers. ‘‘ Timothy 
Titcomb’s’’ letters had ushered the poet’s way to 
sixty thousand book-buyers, and his ethic teach- 
ings in verse compassed a sale of seventy thousand 
copies before demand slackened ; while the hearts 
of a hundred thousand readers responded to the 
love and piety of ‘‘ Kathrina,”’ his reset poem, 
portraying the trials and triumph of a Christian 
woman. 

Meanwhile, the Springfield Repudiican had flour- 
ished ; enhanced from a valuation of fourteen 
thousand dollars, when Dr. Holland purchased a 
quarter of it, to an estimate of two hundred 
thousand dollars, when he sold his share, seven- 
teen years after purchase. 
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Assuredly, the doctor’s career, as editor and 
author, was an effective response to that query, 
‘*Who reads an American book?’’ as well as to 
the ever-recurring question, ‘‘ Who can read all 
these American journals and magazines?’’* And 
as a lecturer, likewise, Dr. Holland was eminently 
successful, contracting from seventy to ninety 
engagements each season. 

Two years of travel in foreign lands inclined 
our author, a twelvemonth since, to contemplate 
retirement, for enjoyment of his elegant home, 
‘¢ Brightwood,’’ in Springfield, Mass., and his 
summer residence, ‘‘ Bonnicastle,’’ built on an 
island he bought among the ‘‘ Thousand Islands’’ 
of our St. Lawrence River. But at this juncture 
an engagement with his publisher, Mr. Charles 
Scribner, resulted in his editorship, during ten 
years, of Scribner’s Magazine, in which he held a 
property interest, until it became the Century 
Magazine, which he conducted until he died, an 
editor to the last; his ‘‘ Topics of the Time’’ 
esteemed as a magazine feature peculiarly his own 
and affording wide scope to his varied pen. 

Is there more to write concerning this represent- 
ative American author ? To enumerate the volumes 
of that series of works, in prose and verse, which, 
from “ Plain Folks on Familiar Subjects” to “ Top- 
ics of the Time,’’ grew up under editorial labors to 
become a library of moral, social, political, relig- 
ious, and esthetic instruction, and to compare 
his ‘¢ Mistress of the Manse’’ and ‘* Marble Proph- 
ecy’’ with kindred revelations of poetic nature, 
past or present, what is to be sought by such 
reviewal but an arbitrary place for Dr. Holland 
among authors? And what place? His merits 
mate him no less with English bards he held 
highest, like Wordsworth and Montgomery, than 
his prose works, as social pictures and moral essays, 
assimilate his powers to Beattie (poet, like himself) 
and Jonathan Dymond, accepted as a standard 
moralist. I think the verdict of our generation 
may index the position his writings will keep in 
future years of our literature. If Wordsworth 
and Montgomery be read by their national pos- 
terity, and the quaint numbers of Quarles and 
Herbert awaken fervent feeling in centuries fol- 
lowing their life-time, there will be editions of 
Timothy Titcomb’s ‘‘ Letters and Lessons,’’ and 
reprints of ‘‘ Nicholas Minturn’”’ and the ‘‘ Story of 
Seven Oaks,” and re-issues of “ Garnered Sheaves,” 
while American libraries contain ‘‘ British Poets,”’ 





and through coming centuries Walter Scott and 
Thomas Campbell shall be dog-eared by fingers 
which sever uncut magazine pages, to open them 
upon notices of Longfellow and Whittier, in 
luxe covers of ‘* blue and gold.”’ 

Capstone may never be lifted, nor keystone 
raised, to Literature’s expanding arch. For the 
edifice of human mind is eternal; quarries of 
nature, yielding stones for it, are inexhaustible; 
and no ashlar, rough or hewn, shall lack its place 
in ascending walls. 

Yet there are stones hewn out, in Dr. Holland’s 
work, which may be used to strengthen an altar 
of infidelity to the faith he taught and the truth 
he worshiped. ‘‘ Bitter Sweet’’ is a poem of 
dialectic power—reminding us of those brilliant 
but evanescent metrical essays on theologic points, 
Alexander Smith’s ‘‘ Drama of Life’’ and Bai- 
ley’s ‘* Festus’’—both for dramatic interest and 
array of imagery to validate an author’s argument, 
But the argument of ‘‘ Bitter Sweet’’ advances an 
old Neo-Platonic proposition—that God instituted 
evil. And sequences of chosen words, apparently 
logical, reiterate this proposition, which Augustine 
found too difficult to grapple with, and which to 
Leibnitz was more complicated than the differen- 
tial calculus he disputed over with Newton ; that 
God created sin, and ordained misery, as agen- 
cies of temptation, to be overcome by fractions of 
mankind, in order that Divine Mercy might bring 
them to repentance and salvation. Such an as- 
sumption jars a melodious discourse on Love and 
Light, like ‘‘ Bitter Sweet’’: always sweet in its 
Christian exhortings ; bitter only in this effort 
to reconcile light and love with darkness and 
hatred. Zoroaster imagined an ‘evil principle,” 
the antagonism of Deity, to his ‘‘ good principle.” 
But Dr. Holland’s idea is to accept sin in the 
world, with its concomitant, misery, as instrumen- 
talities ordained by God as means of grace. And 
when a repentant sinner dies, at the close of 
«Bitter Sweet,’’ our Chsistian poet calls upon 
surviving friends to unite in prayer, and 


_“ Breathe blessings upon evil, and give thanks 
For knowledge of its sacred ministries !” 


And the whole poem is a plea for recognition of a 
decreed arfd righteous subsistence of evil in human 
life ; an assertion that 


“ Evil is not a mystery, but a means, 
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DAYDAWN. 


Selected from the Infinite Resource, 
To make the most of me!’ 


Shelley’s genius was deplored as wickedness, 
because he said that Jehovah 


“ Planted the tree of knowledge, so that man 
Might eat of it—and perish “4 





Yet Dr. Holland’s ‘‘ poet David’’ affirms that 


“ The great Salvation, wrought by Jesus Christ,— 
That sank an Adam to reveal a God,— 
Had never come but at the call of Sin!” 


And he exclaims: 


‘“‘T am ashamed that, in this Christian age, 
The pious throng still hug their fallacy, 
That this dear world of ours was not ordained 
The theatre of evil!” 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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In the quick essence of an atmosphere 
That made me tremble to unclose my eyes, 
Lest I should look on—God !” 


He has passed beyond sunset gates; his inverted 
torch of mortal life trailed, with unnumbered 
torches, under shadows of earthly night. But his 
light, lifted lovingly in our midst, may never be 
separated from his identity. in those abidings of 


| eternal light that encompass his spiritual way. 


We cannot follow that spiral flame which escapes 
into impenetravle azure deeps, out of a crucible 
that held it only until earthly substances were 
precipitated under its potential heat. 

We gather up these precipitates of a soul that 
wrought their shapes from light and air, from 
thought and word; these pages of an author’s 
genius; these ‘‘bitter-sweet’’ acids and alkalis 


| which he dropped as lessons for mankind ; these 


But it is not my province, as a layman, to cul- | 


tivate matters pertaining to the office of religious 
teachers in our pulpits, who have never seen fit to 


salts of intellect, white and pure—these concre- 
tions of true metal, ringing as steel, and bright as 


| golden ore. 


arraign Dr. Holland’s theology; and I prefer to | 
| into substances through fervent heats; for the 


| white light of that immortal soul ascendant, 


share with him his unqualified confidence in 
Divine wisdom and goodness, reserving my own 
views of Divine ways and means. 
‘“‘dreams,’? such as “Ruth’’ rehearses, are of 
more worth, in my estimate, than his gnostic 
philosophy ; dreams 





« of sunsets when the sun supine 
Lay rocking on the ocean like a god, 
And threw his weary arms far up the sky, 
And with vermillion-tinted fingers toyed 
With the long tresses of the evening star. 

of dreams more beautiful than all, 

Dreams that were music, perfume, vision, bliss— 
Blent and sublimed, till I have stood enwrapped 





But for the flame whence they were distilled 


His poetic | beneath which these books of his are but shadows 


of the life he lived among men, what word upon 
mortal breath shall follow its pathway? Let the 
‘¢dreams’’ he rehearsed answer this, while distil- 
lations from his works on earth, influencing lives 
and ameliorating souls, dispense upon air like 
heats from the crucible he wrought with. We may 
not follow those ‘‘ sweet influences,’? any more 
than we may trace his soul amid ‘dank-bright”’ 
light above us. But we may be sure of this—that 
soul and works will meet again in a life which is 
light and love forever. 





DAYDAWN. 


BLUSHING and bright, from out the misty East 
The morn comes, ushered in by joy-bells pealed 
From each sky-haunting lark, each woodland bird. 
The happy earth is clothed anear, afar 

In garb so fair, so mystically woven 

Of many-tinted grasses, ’broidered o’er 

With flowers a-drooping ’neath the heavy dew. 
Deep in the pinewood wakes a little wind, 

Wooes from the primrose cups of perfumed gold 
Their hidden breath—then dies away, to leave 

A lingering wave of fragrance all around; 

While new-blown violets trembling, ope their eyes 
In wonder at the beauty of the world. 


The glowing purple of a sun-kissed hill, 
Uprising, like a link ’twixt earth and sky, 
A cascade flashing o’er a moss-clad stone, 
Sunbeams and shadows mingling dreamily : 
All, all combine to make one perfect whole! 


Ah, lonely heart, aweary of thy care, 
Some time will dawn for thee a cloudless morn, 
More bright because of shadows in the Past; 
For Joy is born of Sorrow, even as Spring 
Steals from the arms of Winter, and the Day 
From darkest Night emerges, purified. 
A. M. M. 
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A CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
By M. J. S. 


CHRISTMAS DAY IN A GERMAN HOME, 


UNEXPECTED business detained me in the city | had happened to hear ot my arrival and did not 


of B during the Christmas holidays of the | wait for me—I started at the appearance of the 
year 186-. Instead of celebrating the joyous fes- | once vigorous man. His tall figure was bent; 
tival amid the circle of my family and relatives, I | his thick dark hair tinged with gray. He looked 
should have been compelled to spend the ‘sacred | like a person who had just left his bed after a 
eve’ at a hotel or restaurant, if my old friend, | severe nervous fever. He was dressed in black 
Justizrath Bromsel, had not been kind enough to | from head to foot. 

invite me to his house to see the Christmas-tree ‘* My wife is dead,’’ he said, in a hollow tone, 
prepared for his children. He had three, two | when he perceived my surprise at the change which 
boys and a girl, the boys as wild as imps, the girl | had taken place in him, and sank into a chair. 
mild and gentle as an angel. The mother—— The explanation was so sudden, so unexpected, 

When Bromsel called on me at my hotel—he | that it cut short every word of sympathy. 
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I had known Henriette well. She was a native 
of the same city—Hamburg. She had been mar- 
ried to the Justizrath eight years, and they were 
one of the happiest couples that could be imagined. 
They seemed to have been created for each other. 
He was a highly-educated, imaginative man; she 
was a clever, practical, resolute little woman. 
When my. business took me to B——, which 
occurred almost every year, I never failed to spend 
an evening with these happy people, and when I 
clasped their hands in farewell it was with the 
firm, rough clasp which only envy can give. 

‘‘ My wife is dead !’’ Bromsel repeated. 

I approached him, and laid my hand on his 
shoulder. 

‘‘Poor fellow,’’ I said, deeply moved, ‘spare 
me any words.”’ 

Bromsel drew a long breath. His breast heaved. 
He seemed to feel the need of giving vent to his 
emotion, but could find no words.’’ 

“‘ Speak out, my dear friend,” said I. 

‘Henriette is drowned!’’ he burst out, and 
convulsive sobs choked his voice. 

‘‘Drowned !’’ I exclaimed in horror. 
God’s sake, man! How? Where?’’ 
‘Let us go,’’ said Bromsel. ‘‘I’ll tell you 
about it at home. Not here! Not here!’’ 

We took a carriage and, sitting side by side 
in silence, drove to the suburbs, where my friend 
had a charming villa. The snow fell in large, 
heavy flakes, and smothered the rattling of the 
wheels. It was real ‘‘ Christmas weather’’ with- 
out the Christmas cheer, which in warm, cosy 
rooms makes us forget the gray December sky. 

The children rushed down the steps to meet us as 
we alighted. They were a merry little party, full 
of joyous anticipations. The boys tried to climb 
up our legs; the little girl pulled at our hands. 

“*Gretchen wanted to peep through the key- 
hole,’’ cried one of the boys. 

“That isn’t true, Eugene,’’ replied the child; 
“it was Curt.” 

‘* No, it was Eugene,’’ said the youngest boy. 

So the merry little ones mutually accused each 
other of having a desire to peep through the key- 
hole into the room where the fir-tree stood—the 
fir-tree, that central point of Christmas delights. 

Life affords strange contrasts. The three chil- 
dren, like their father, were dressed in black—in 
mourning for the mother who ‘‘ had gone to the 
dear God, where it was much more beautiful than 


‘¢ For 





on earth,’’ and ‘‘ where it was always Christmas,’’ 
as little Curt said. 

The old maid-servant had told them this, and 
the father did not contradict the pious consola- 
tion. Dore had also added, that if the children 
were very good the mother would come back again 
from heaven in a few years, and bring them beau- 
tiful Christmas gifts. ‘This had soothed the little 
ones. 

The same air of comfort that had characterized 
Bromsal’s sitting-room in former days, still per- 
vaded it. The fire blazed as cheerily on the hearth 
as it had done the last time I was a guest. And 
yet there was a something about the apartment 
that cannot be described—a void. It seemed as 
if the walls reflected a ‘‘ mood.”’ 

‘“*Go down to the nursery, children!’ said 
Bromsel. ‘‘ You know we must wait for ‘ Uncle 
Schmidt’ before the tree can be lighted.’’ 

The little ones obeyed, and their merry shouts 
and laughter soon reached us from the ground 
floor, while an occasional shrill cry betrayed that 
the boys were very noisy in their delight, and 
perhaps practicing acrobatic exercises with chairs 
and tables. 

Bromsel took from a cupboard a bottle of port 
wine and two glasses, which he placed upon the 
table. 


“ Henriette used to do this,’’ said he. 
were ‘¢hree glasses then. 
two.”’ 


*« There 
Now there are only 


‘‘ Pray, Bromsel, satisfy the interest I feel in 
your fate !’’ 

‘« Then listen,’’ replied the Justizrath. ‘‘ The 
story is simple as it is short. My wife had some 
property left to her by a relative in San Francisco. 
The settlement of the estate would perhaps have 
required years if we had merely sent an agent to 
attend to our interests. My business detained me 
here. One day Henriette told me she would take 
the journey herself. Hamburg ladies are not like 
those who live in inland cities. The bustle of the 
great seaport gives them different views of the 
ocean and ocean travel. A voyage to New York 
is a passage, and Henriette, when a young girl, 
had taken the trip twice to visit a married sister 
who lived there. She laughed when I expressed 
my reluctance. 

‘¢* What isa passage to New York?’ said she. 
‘From there you go in a comfortable steamer to 
Aspinwall. Then a few hours of railway travel 
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across the isthmus, and then eight or ten days on 
a steamer to San Francisco !’ 

‘* Henriette spoke English fluently, and I know 
very little about the language. In short, she rep- 
resented the matter so plausibly that I was really 
ashamed to oppose her. 

‘**She left here the first of May. Her reports 
of the journey to New York, Panama, and San 
Francisco entirely soothed my fears. The finest 
weather, the quickest passages, and the speedy 
settlement of the estate were announced. The 
property had increased in value, but the uncer- 
tainty of business induced Henriette to invest the 
whole amount in bank notes instead of bills of 
exchange. A few failures, such as were of daily 
occurrence, and everything would have been lost. 
She told me that she should sail from San Fran- 
cisco on the steamer Ohio. I could almost calcu- 
late the day of her arrival in Europe. Four weeks 
ago to-day. 

‘* Yes, on the Ohio,’’ repeated Bromsel, as he 
saw my startled look. ‘‘The passengers on this 
steamer reached Panama safely, and crossed the 
isthmus to Aspinwall. There they went on board 
the steamer Central America. You have read her 
fate in the newspapers. Out of nearly two hun- 
dred persons, only sixteen were saved. Henriette 
was not among them. But’’—and Bromsel’s voice 
was almost inaudible—‘‘ in the list of the lost I 
read her name. 

‘‘The property was bought dearly enough. I 
thank God that it sunk with her,’’ he added bit- 
terly, after a long pause. . 

Bromsel was silent. I felt that it was my duty 
to say something, but knew not what consolation 
to offer. I was familiar with the particulars of 
the accident, and knew that an American schooner 
and English bark, which happened to be near the 
fated steamer, had cruised about all night and 
half the following day in the vicinity, to save all 
who remained alive, and with the best will I could 
not give my friend even the slightest hope. The 
certain disappointment would have been even more 
terrible than the present terrible certainty. 

“Bear it as well as you can, dear friend !’’ I 
exclaimed at last, pressing hishand. ‘I can give 
you no consolation. You have lost what cannot 
be replaced.”’ 

Bromsel burst into loud sobs. 

I let him give full vent to his grief. Tears are 
a relief; tears, I might say, are a joy of sorrow. 








Bromsel’s outburst of anguish lasted fifteen 
minutes. Neither of us heard a carriage drive up, 
but after a short time both distinguished louder 
shouts of delight than ever from the children 
below. 

Soon after a servant appeared, and asked me 
to come down-stairs. A messenger had come 
from the hotel, who wished to speak to me in 
person. 

I obeyed, and—but I won’t anticipate my simple 
story. 

‘¢ What is the matter ?’’ exclaimed Bromsel, when 
I returned to his room. 

‘‘Nothing,’’ I replied. ‘*‘ Unpleasant news from 
home—family troubles. I shall be obliged to leave 
here early to morrow morning. But let us talk 
of something else.” 

‘Of what ?’’ replied Bromsel. 

“ Yes, of what ?”’ I rejoined, struggling to repress 
my agitation. 

‘“My friend Schmidt must have missed the 
train,’’ said Bromsel. ‘‘ It’s nearly seven o’clock. 
He ought to have been here long ago. I forgot 
to tell you that he went to Hamburg on business, 
and was to have returned to-day, that I might not 
be alone this evening.”’ 

‘*Perhaps he wanted to buy some presents for 
you or the children, forgot it in Hamburg, as often 
happens while traveling, and is now getting them 
here,’’ I observed. 

‘*No,’’ replied Bromsel; ‘‘ Schmidt is very 
particular about such things. He has missed 
the train, and won’t come until to-morrow. It’s 
fortunate that you are here,’’ he added ; ‘‘ but you 
seem very thoughtful.”’ 

‘*Ah!’’ said I, rubbing my forehead, “an idea 
just entered my head—but no, it’s too fantastic, 
quite too romantic, An author’s fancy.”’ 

Bromsel smiled mournfully. 

‘* Perhaps my fate will afford you a subject fora 
novel.’’ 

‘¢ Perhaps so,’’ I replied ; ‘‘ wherever we writers 
find a subject, or even the skeleton of one, we deck 
it out with all sorts of inventions, and then put it 
into the book market.” 

Again merry shouts and laughter reached us from 
the nursery. 

“Oh, yes,’’ replied Bromsel gloomily, ‘‘ you 
can even restore the dead to life, and have imag- 
ination enough to bring my Henriette back from 
the depths of the sea. But it is growing late. 
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I’ll light the candles on the Christmas-tree. Would 
to God the festival were over !’’ 

‘‘ Wait a little while,’’ said I. 
drink to happier days.’’ 

‘‘ Yes, to happier days!’’ murmured Bromsel, 
swallowing the contents of his glass. ‘‘ With her! 
You were down-stairs a long time,” he added. 
I hope the news from home wasn’t very bac ?”’ 

“T gave the messenger a dispatch to take to the 
telegraph office,’’ I replied. ‘‘ Let’s have another 
toast.”’ 

‘‘IT can drink no more!’’ cried Bromsel, push- 
ing his glass away. 

“Do it for my sake,’’ said I. 
strength for this evening.”’ 

The fire blazed cheerily on the hearth. A fresh 
lump of coal had caught the blaze and snapped 
and crackled so joyously that it was a real pleasure 
to look at it—or might have been. 

‘« If I were sure that it wouldn’t cause you pain,”’ 
I continued, after Bromsel had drunk the contents 
of his glass, ‘‘I should really like to give my 
imagination the rein, and sh 

‘‘ Wake the dead ?”’ cried Bromsel. 

‘« That I cannot do,’’ I answered quietly. “ But 
my imagination would not need to work miracles 
if it took your Henriette for the foundation 
of a story, and said to you, ‘all hope is not yet 
lost.’ ’’ 

‘‘An excited imagination would reproach you 
for trying to increase my misery by fanciful pic- 
tures,’’ said Bromsel. ‘‘ But you are incapable 
of that, dear friend. So go on with your ro- 
mance,”’ 

‘First take another glass of wine.’’ 

**My nerves don’t require it.’’ 

‘* Then I won’t tell you.’’ 

‘*Well!’’ exclaimed Bromsel, half angrily, pour- 
ing some wine into the glass and drinking it. 
“But I’ve had enough now.”’ 

‘Listen !’”? I began. ‘* The Central America 
was lost. You read your wife’s name in the list of 
the missing. But who told you Henriette was 
really on board of that ship ?’’ 

‘*Man, don’t drive me mad!’’ cried Bromsel, 
starting from the seat on the sofa at my side. 

‘*Be calm, my friend!’’ I said warningly. 
“You wished the author to set his imagination 
at work. Will you hear me out, or not.”’ 

Bromsel let his arms fall by his side, leaned back 
upon the sofa, and said quietly : 


‘Come, let us 


**VYou need 








?? 


**Go on 

‘*Tt is a gleam of hope which I thought I could 
give you,’’ I continued. ‘Call it imagination, 
call it what you choose. Life too often touches 
the extremes of happiness and misery, for us to 
despair of either. Henriette might have bought 
a ticket for the Ohio, but some illness might have 
prevented her from sailing on the ship, and she 
might therefore have sold it to some other lady. 
Americans think more of the money than of the 
identity of the individual, and such sales of tickets 
happen every day. If that occurred, Henriette 
was not on board the Central America, which 
connected with the Ohio. 

‘* Your wife might have sent a letter informing 
you of the delay in her arrival, and this letter 
went—I mean might have gone to the bottom of 
the Atlantic Ocean in the Central America, while 
Henriette was sick in San Francisco. So you see, 
without any wonderful adventure, without being 
cast on a desert island, without clinging to a chair 
that kept her above water for one and twenty 
heurs, which, by the way, no woman could endure, 
the author’s ‘ imagination’ might devise a way of 
escape in your case. Henriette might have re- 
mained ill until the departure of the second 
steamer after the Ohio. Meantime, she would have 
thought your mind was at ease, for she knew 
nothing about the fate of the Central America, 
and did not learn it until too late to calm 
your anxiety by letter. Finally, she might have 
returned from Aspinwall to Europe by the West 
Indies, in order to reach you more quickly, 
thus avoiding the roundabout way by New York, 
which she at first intended to take. All this 
might—may have been. You see, old fellow, 
this was the idea that darted through my mind 
as I was coming up-stairs.’’ 

Bromsel had turned very pale. 

‘*Man !”’ he cried, ‘‘ if it were any one else, I 
should say that you were a fiend with your sophism. 
You would probably prolong my tortures by arous- 
ing a belief that there was still a doubt, and that 
would be infamous. Pardon me,’’ he continued, 
‘I don’t say it is so, for you are my friend.’’ 

He pressed my hand. 

‘‘And I tell you now, Bromsel,’’ I eagerly 
exclaimed, ‘‘ you have no right to despair yet.’’ 

‘- Author’s fancies,’’ replied my friend. ‘ Let 
us drop the conversation.’’ 

‘‘That’s the way with you laymen!’’ I ex- 
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claimed. ‘In books you accept everything ; the 
wildest, most unheard-of incidents. But when 
the possibilities of real life are described, you 
shrug your shoulders. Iam sorry I gave the rein 
to my imagination.” 

‘‘I did not mean to wound you, my friend,”’ 
said Bromsel. 

‘« Suppose it should be so,’’ I continued ; ‘‘ sup- 
pose a combination of circumstances and accidents 
should have saved your wife—upon my honor, I 
believe you would be less able to bear the shock 
of joy than that of sorrow. Don’t be vexed, you 
have not been man enough to consider every pro 
and con of possibility. You have not the courage 
of hope.’’ 

‘« Torture me no more !’’ exclaimed Bromsel. 

‘« But, my dear fellow, I think it is my duty to 
torture you,’’ I replied. ‘‘ You ought not—must 
not let all hope disappear. You must hope; and 
—I’ll claim poetic license—are you a man who 
could bear the sight of one risen from the dead? 
Not in a month, a fortnight, perhaps——”’ 

‘“‘Ha! ha! ha!’’ laughed Bromsel bitterly. 
Would it were this hour, this moment. I don’t 
believe in ghosts. My Henriette’’—his voice 
trembled—‘‘ 1 would not fear if she had risen from 
the dead.’’ 

‘“*T believe you,’’ I answered. 

‘““No, no, no!’’ 

This reiterated ‘‘ No’’ sounded to me like the 
voice of firm conviction. 

“If it were possible? If any accident were 
possible that would take the place of a miracle! 
O God, my happiness would be so great that 
1 should kneel before it, like the devotee at an 
altar !’’ 

His voice had grown calmer. 
of relief. 

‘« The children will fall asleep,’’ I said, glancing 
at my watch. ‘It’s already eight o’clock, and the 
little ones’ impatience seems to have exhausted 
itself. Come, let us light the candles on the 
Christmas-tree. 

We rose. The room where the tree was placed 
adjoined the sitting-room. We opened the door. 
The candles on the tree were already burning ; 
the table containing the children’s presents stood 
before us with the glittering tree at one end. 
Directly in front lay a costly set of furs Bromsel 
had bought for his wife a few weeks before. A 
note was attached, on which were the words: 


I uttered a sigh 








‘For my Henriette !” 

The room was full of the odor of the fir branches, 
which always, no matter how old we may be, 
recalls the memories of childhood, but the apart- 
ment was empty. Where were the children? and 
who had lighted the candles on the Christmas-tree ? 

Tears gushed from Bromsel’s eyes as he saw the 
gift intended for his wife and read the label written 
by his own hand. He had forgotten that he had 
prepared this torture for himself on Christmas 
Eve. 

Suddenly the branches of the Christmas-tree 
seemed to rustle. No! Yes! The boughs trembled, 
the lights flickered, and Gretchen appeared from 
behind the tree, saying : 

‘You'll have the best Christmas present, papa.” 

And behind Gretchen, out from the shadow 
cast by the Christmas tree, came Curt and Eugene, 
and between them—Henriette / 

A shriek echoed on the air, and Bromsel was 
clasped in his wife’s arms. Restraint was no 
longer possible. The children had recited the 
small parts taught them in the nursery by ‘‘ Uncle 
Schmidt’’ and now were frolicking around the 
Christmas-tree, snatching at their gifts. Uncle 
Schmidt had also emerged from behind the tree 
and held out his hand to me. 

Noise and shouts from the children; two men 
cordially pressing each other’s hands and seeming 
to say, ‘‘We have managed all right.’’ For the 
reader has doubtless already guessed that the 
‘* messenger from the hotel,” to whom the servant 
galled me, was no other than Uncle Schmidt, 
who had met Henriette in Hamburg. The hus- 
band and wife remained clasped in a silent em- 
brace for several minutes. 

This was the picture under the fir-tree. 

Uncle Schmidt came forward and said to 
Bromsel : 

‘*Your friend has prepared you, I see. 
thing happened just as he told you. 
children, I’m almost starved. I hope you've left 
something for me to eat. I forgot to bring you 
any presents, but you see heaven led me to one 
gift, and you must all be satisfied with that.”’ 

A happier Christmas Eve was never cele- 
brated anywhere on earth than in my friend 
Bromsel’s house in B , in the year 186-. 

Just ten years later, on Christmas Eve, I myself 
sat alone, weeping for a dead wife, who did not 
return. 


Every- 
But now, 
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By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE First VIOLIN.’’ 


CHAPTER XXVI.—RANDULF. 

TuE ball had been kept up until morning, if 
not till daylight. 

When people began to stroll in to the very late 
breakfast at Danesdale Castle, not a lady was to be 
seen among them, save one intrepid damsel, 
equally renowned for her prowess in the chase, 
and her unwearying fleetness in the ball-room. 

As she appeared in hat and habit, she was 
greeted with something like applause, which was 
renewed when she announced that she had every 
intention of sharing the day’s,run. Sir Gabriel, 
in his pink (for no ball would have caused him to 
be absent at the meet), gallantly placed her 
beside himself, and apologized for his daughter’s | 
absence. | 

‘Philippa has no ‘go’ left in her after these 
stirs,’’ he remarked, ‘‘and a day’s hunting takes | 
her a week to get over; but I’m glad to see that | 
you are less delicate, my dear.’’ 

““We shall not have many ladies, I think,’’ 
said se, smiling, and looking round upon the 
thinned ranks of the veterans. 

Here the door opened, just as breakfast was 
nearly over, and Sir Gabriel paused in astonish- 
ment in the midst of his meal. 

‘““What, Ran? You!’’ he ejaculated, as his 
son entered equipped, he also, for riding to. 
hounds. ‘‘The last thing I should have ex- | 
pected. If any one had asked me, I should 
have said you were safe in bed till lunch-time.”’ | 

“You would have been wrong, it seems,’’ 
replied Randulf, on whom the exertions of the | 
previous evening appeared to have had worse 
effects than they had upon Miss Bird, the bright- | 
looking girl who was going to ride. 

Miss Bird was an heiress ; the same pretty girl 
with whom Randulf had been walking about the 
ball-room the night before, when Aglionby had | 
come to call Lizzie away. : 

Randulf himself looked pale, and almost hag- 
gard, and was listless and drawling beyond his 
wont. Sir Gabriel eyed him over, and his genial 
face brightened. Of course it was bad form to 
display fondness for your relations in the presence 
of others. Every Englishman knows that, and 


| not understand the lad. 


| Sir Gabriel as well as any of them; but it was 


always with difficulty that he refrained from smil- 
ing with joy every time his eyes met those of his 
‘**Jad.’’ He looked also more kindly than ever 
upon Miss Bird, who was a favorite of his, more 
especially when Randulf carried his cup of tea 
round the table and dropped into the vacant 
place by her side. 

The meet took place at a certain park a couple 
of miles from Danesdale Castle, and soon after 
breakfast a procession of six—Miss Bird, Sir Ga- 
briel, his son, and three other men who were of 
their party—set off for it. It was a still, cloudy 


| day, with a gray sky and lowering clouds, which, 


however, were pretty high, for all the hill-tops 
were clear. 

That was a long and memorable run in the 
annals of Danesdale fox-hunting—‘‘a very devil 
of a fox!’’ as Sir Gabriel said, which led them a 
cruel and complicated chase over some of the 
roughest country in the district. Sir Gabriel, as 
will easily be understood, was a keen sportsman 
himself, and had been a little disappointed with 
Randulf’s apparent indifference to fox or any other 
hunting. He had put it down to his long sojourn 
abroad with people who, according to Sir Gabriel’s 
ideas, knew no more about hunting than a London 
street-Arab does, who has never stepped on any- 


| thing but flags in his life. He had always trusted 


that the boy would mend of such outlandish in- 
difference, and he certainly had no cause to com- 
plain of his lack of spirit to-day. 

Sir Gabriel was lost in amazement. He could 
Randulf’s face—the pale 
face which he had brought with him into the 
breakfast-room—never flushed in the least: his 
eyebrows met in a straight line across his forehead. 
He seemed to look neither to right nor to left, 
but urged his horse relentlessly at every chance of 
a leap, big or little, but the uglier and bigger the 
better it seemed, till his father, watching him, 
began to feel less puzzled than indignant. A good 
day’s run, Sir Gabriel would have argued, was a 
good day’s run; but to drive your horse willfully 
and wantonly at fences which might have been 
piled by Satan himself, and at gaps constructed, 
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apparently on the most hideous of man-and-horse- 
trap principles, went against all the baronet’s tra- 
ditions! for all his life he had been very ‘‘ merci- 
ful to his beast,’’ holding his horse in almost as 
much respect as himself. He had always credited 
Randulf with the same feelings, and his conduct 
this day was bewildering, to say the least of it. 

As Sir Gabriel and Miss Bird happened to be 
running almost neck and neck through a sloping 
field,—the chase nearly at an end, the fox in full 
view at last, with the hounds in mad eagerness at 
his heels,—suddenly a horseman flew past them, 
making straight for a most hideous-looking bit of 
fence, on the other side of which was the bed of 
a beck, full of loose stones, and in which the 
water, in this winter season, rushed along, both 
broad and deep. 

All day long a feeling of uneasiness had pos- 
sessed Sir Gabriel; this put the climax to it. 
Forgetting the glorious finish, now so near, he 
pulled his horse up short, crying: 

**Good God! Is he mad?’’ 

Miss Bird aiso wondered if he were mad, but 
put her own horse, without stopping, at a more 
reasonable-looking gap, considerably to the left 
side of the fence Randulf was taking. 

Two seconds of horrible suspense, and—yes, 
his horse landed lightly and safely at the other 
side. Sir Gabriel wiped the sweat from his brow, 
and caring nothing for the “‘finish’’ or anything 
else, rode limply on to where, not Randulf, but 
another, was presenting the brush to the amiable 
Miss Bird. 

‘What the devil do you mean, sir, by riding 
at a fence like that, and frightening me out 
of my senses ?’’ growled Sir Gabriel, at his_son’s 
elbow. 

The latter looked round, with the same white, 
pallid face, and far-off eyes, which the father had 
already noticed, and which had filled him with 
vague and nameless alarm. Randulf passed his 
hand across his eyes, and said : 

‘* What did you say ?”’ 

‘*What ails you, lad? What is the matter 
with you?’’ asked poor Sir Gabriel, his brown 
cheek turning ashy pale, and a feeling of sickly 
dread creeping over his heart. 

‘*What ails me? Oh, nothing that I know 
of,’’ replied Randulf, with blank indifference, 
and then suddenly heaving such a sigh as comes 
only from the depths of a sick heart. 


The laughter and jesting and joyous bustle of 
the finish were sounding all round them. No one 
took much notice of the two figures apart, appar- 
ently earnestly conversing. Neither Sir Gabriel 
nor Randulf was given to displaying his feelings 
openly in public, but Randulf knew, as well as 
if some one were constantly shouting it aloud 
from the house-tops, that his father worshiped 
him—that he was the light of his eyes and the 
joy of his life, and that to give him any real joy 
he would have sacrificed most things dear to him. 
And Sir Gabriel knew that his worship was not 
wasted upon any idol of clay or wood—that it 
fell gratefully into a heart which could appreciate 
and understand it. During the last month it had 
occasionally crossed his mind that Randulf was a 
little absent—somewhat more listless and indiffer- 
ent than usual; but the baronet had himself been 
unusually busy with magisterial and other con- 
cerns, and had scarcely had time to remark the 
subtle change. Of one thing he was now certain, 
that Randulf, as he saw him now, was a changed 
man from what he had been four-and-twenty 
hours ago. The poor old man felt hopelessly 
distressed. He knew not how to force the truth 
from a man who looked at him and said nothing 
ailed him, when it was patent to the meanest 
comprehension that, on the contrary, something 
very serious ailed him. He sat on his horse, 
looking wistfully into Randulf’s face. The groups 
were dispersing. The young man, at last looking 
up, seemed to read what was passing in his father’s 
mind, and said : 

‘*T have something to say to you. Could we 
manage to ride home alone? How will Miss Bird 
do?”’ 

Sir Gabriel’s face brightened quickly. If Ran- 
dulf had ‘‘ something to say’’ to him, no doubt 
that communication would quickly put to rights 
all these shadowy disquietudes which troubled 
him. 

‘*T’ll arrange for Miss Bird to be escorted,’’ he 
said ; and, turning round, he requested the man 
who had already presented her with the brush, to 
see her safely to Danesdale Castle, as a matter of 
business obliged him and Randulf to ride home by 
Scar Foot. 

The youth yielded a joyful assent, and went off 
rejoicing in charge of his “fair.’’ Sir Gabriel 
and Randulf, with a general ‘* Good-afternoon” 
{to the rest of the party, turned their horses’ 
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heads in a southerly direction. Scar Foot was a 
little distance away, farther south, and then 
there were ten miles to ride to Danesdale Castle. 

They soon found themselves in a deep lane, 
beneath the gray and clouded afternoon sky of 
New Year’s Day. Behind them, Addlebrough 
reared his bleak, blunt summit, and the other 
fells around looked sullen under the sullen sky. 
It was Randulf who had proposed the ride, but 
still he did not speak, till Sir Gabriel asked, 
in a voice which he strove to make indifferent : 

“What did you make of the dance last night, 
Randulf? Philippa informed me before she went 
to bed that it had been a success.”’ 

«* A success, was it ?”’ said Randulf indifferently. 
“I’m glad to hear it, I’m sure. I don’t know 
anything about it.’’ 

‘«‘ What did you think of Aglionby’s intended ?”’ 
pursued Sir Gabriel. 

‘‘Miss Vane? Pooh! She may be his éntended ; 
it will never go any further.’’ 

‘‘T should hope not, I’m sure. What a mistake 
for a man of that calibre to make! It shows 
what soft spots there are in the strongest heads.’’ 

Silence again for a short time, until Sir Gabriel, 
resolutely plunging into a serious topic, said: 

‘Well, surely there were lots of nice girls there. 
Did none of them strike your fancy ?”’ 

‘« Surely I’ve seen most of them before.’’ 

‘Well, I’ll tell you which girl I like the best 
of the lot. I wish you could see her in the light 
I should like, Randulf.”’ 

‘‘And which is she?’’ asked Randulf, with a 
sudden appearance of animation and eagerness. 

‘Evelyn Bird.”’ 

“‘Oh!’? There was profound indifference in 
Randulf’s tone. Sir Gabriel went on steadily : 

‘It is time, without any jesting, that you began 
to think about marrying. I’ve thought about it 
often lately. An only son is in a different position 
from gd 

Randulf looked drearily around him. They 
were passing the back of Scar Foot just now, and 
the profoundest silence seemed to reign there. 
Slowly their horses mounted the slope of the road 
which was for Randulf, and for one or two others, 
haunted with the memories that do not die. The 
lake lay below them, looking dull and dismal— 
the ice with which it had been covered turning 
rapidly to slush in the thaw-wind—its wall of 
naked fells uncheered by even a ray of sunshine. 








| 


Randulf remembered certain other tides he had 
taken along this road, and walks too, which he 
had had there. He glanced toward his father, 
and in that kindly face he read trouble and per- 
turbation: he knew that that brave old head was 
filled with plans for his happiness, his welfare— 
with schemes for securing gladness to him long 
after those white hairs should be laid low. Yet it 
was long before he could summon up words in 
which to answer his father’s last remark. At last 
he said : 

‘*T know what you mean, sir: I wish I could 
gratify you, but you must not expect me to marry 
yet.”’ 

Deep disappointment fell like a cloud over Sir 
Gabriel’s face, as he said: 

‘* Boy, boy! was that what you tena me out 
here to tell me?” 

‘*Partly; not altogether. It was because I 
wanted to be alone with you, and make a clean 
breast of it.’’ 

He paused. ‘A clean breast of it?’’ Vague 
visions of dread floated through Sir Gabriel’s 
mind—dreams of foreign adventuresses who en- 
trapped innocent youths into marriages which 
were acurse and a clog to them all their days. 
Was his boy, of whom he was so proud, going to 
unfold some such history to him now? Randulf’s 
next words somewhat relieved him: 

‘*T know you wish me to marry, and I know 
the sort of girl you would like me to marry, but 
surely you would not have denied me some tether 
—some free choice of my own?”’ 

‘*Bless the lad! Of course not. Every Eng- 
lishman chooses his own wife, and with the 
example before me of old John, and the results of 
his severity ——”’ 

‘*Just so,’’ said Randulf, with rather a wan 
smile. ‘I’ve had something on my mind for a 
good while now. J wanted to marry too. My 
only doubt was, what you would say to the girl I 
wanted to have, and I fully meant to talk it all 
over with you, and tell you all about it, before I 
did anything.’’ Randulf raised his eyes full to 
his father’s anxious face. ‘‘I wanted to marry 
Delphine Conisbrough.”’ 

‘Good Lord!’’ broke involuntarily from Sir 
Gabriel. 

**You don’t know her much, I think. I was 
not going to do anything rashly. For though I 
love her,—better than my life,—I knew that who- 
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ever I married, you must have a great deal to say 
in the matter—as it is right you should. I in- 
tended td get you to see her, to learn to know her 
a little better, before you said anything one way 
or another. You would have consented to my 
wish—most certainly you would have consented. 
I heard what you said about her last night, to her 
sister—about some men’s heads being turned by 
her beauty. Ah, it’s not only her beauty—it is 
everything. But if it were only that, you cannot 
deny that she surpassed all the women there, in 
looks ?”” 

He turned to his father with a sort of challenge 
in his voice and eyes. 

“Well, who wants to deny it?’’ said Sir Gabriel. 
I own I was enchanted with her, and, as you say, 
not only with her beauty. But you must remem- 
ber, my boy, that you have to think not only ' 

‘*T know, I know,’’ said Randulf, with a little 
laugh, not of the gayest description. ‘‘I had to 
think that if she had been one of this abominable 
old Aglionby’s heiresses it would have been the 
most suitable thing in the world. But she just 
missed it—and of course a miss is as good as a mile. 
She was not so worthy of a wealthy young Admira- 
ble Crichton like me, in her poverty, as she might 
have been wth the money and the acres. Bah !’’ 
He set his teeth, choking back a kind of sob of 
indignant passion at the picture his own fancy 
had conjured up, so that Sir Gabriel became very 
grave, realizing that it was more than a mere 
flirtation or a passing fancy. ‘‘I tell you she 
would have honored any man by becoming his 
wife. But that’s not tothe point. I had duties 
toward you—toward the best father a fellow ever 
had—and I knew it, and was resolved to have it 
out with you.”’ 

‘«¢ And suppose I had refused ?’’ 

‘But you would have seen her, as I wished ?”’ 

‘«Naturally. But I might still have refused, 
finally. What did you propose to do in that 
case ?”’ 

‘¢T wish you wouldn’t ask me. I didn’t propose 
to do anything—only I felt that if she would be 
my wife, my wife she should be, against all the 
world.”’ 

‘*Well?’’ said Sir Gabriel, with a sigh ; ‘‘ and 
what next ?”’ 

‘*The next is, that last night I lost my- head 
the moment I saw her. From the instant she 
came into the room, I knew nothing, except that 


aside. 


she was there. It was not of my own will that I left 
her side for an instant. She sent me away many 
times, and told me to attend to what she called 
my duties. Well—there’s no good in describing 
it all. I don’t know what I may have done or 
said, or looked like; a man doesn’t know, when 
he’s off his head like that. But she took the 
alarm, and asked me to take her back to Mrs. 
Malleson. She got up, and wanted to go out of 
the room. We were alone in my study 4s 

‘*The deuce you were!’’ said Sir Gabriel, in 
displeasure. 

**Yes, I know it was all wrong. I had no 
business to take her there. I had no business to 
do anything that I did. I can’t exactly remember 
what I had said, but I saw her turn red and white, 
and then she started up, and said, ‘ You must not 
say those things tome. Take me to Mrs. Malle- 
son, please, Mr. Danesdale.’ I begged her to 
wait a moment. She said no, if I would not take 
her she would go alone. I said she should not go 
yet, and I set my back against the door, and told 
her she should not leave that room till she had 
promised to be my wife.’’ 

‘¢ Well ?’’ was all his father said, but he watched 
askance his son’s face. 

He could not understand it all. Randulf did 
not tell his tale by any means joyously. His 
words came from between his clenched teeth ; his 
brow wore a dark frown, and his nostrils quivered 
now and then. 

‘*If I had done wrong,’’ Randulf went on, “I 
| got my punishment pretty quickly, for she sat 
| down again and looked at me, and said as com- 
posedly as possible, ‘No, that can never be.’ I 
| had expected a different answer—yes, by —— I 
had !’’ he said passionately. ‘‘I could have sworn 
from a thousand signs that she loved me, and she 
is no silly prude—pure-minded women never are 
prudes. And it was not coquetry. She could not 
coquette a man in such a case. I felt as if she 
had shot me when she said that. There was a 
scene. I don’t deny it. I forgot you—I forgot 
everything except that I loved her. J couldn't 
take her answer—I would not. I begged her to 
tell me why she could not be my wife. First she 
made some objections about you; she said I had 
done wrong to ask her in that way. What would 
Sir Gabriel say? She reminded me that I was an 
only son’’—he laughed again. ‘‘I put all that 
I told her it was no question of fathers 
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and mothers and only sons, or of anything else, 
except the success or failure of our two lives. I 
said that I loved her, and she loved me; she 
gathered herself up, as it were, and said coldly, 
‘No; you are mistaken. Now will you let me 
go?’ Oh, sir, I ought to have let her go, I know. 
But I felt quite beside myself when I heard her 
say that. I refused to believe her. I repeated 
that it was not true—that I knew she loved 
me——”’ 

“You did wrong,”’ said Sir Gabriel sternly and 
coldly ; ‘‘ and I cannot understand how a gentle- 
man “ 

‘Don’t say that to me!’’ said Randulf, looking 
at him with so haggard a face, lips that twitched 
so ominously that his father became silent. ‘I 
cannot understand it now. I must have been 
mad. I’m concealing nothing from you. I went 
on telling her that I knew she loved me, and that 
she should never perjure herself while I could pre- 
vent it. I reminded her of this thing and that 
thing that she had said and done, and I asked her 
what they all meant, if not that she loved me. 
But I came to my senses at last, for I saw that she 


looked frightened 

‘And it required ‘hat to bring you to your 
senses—shame on you!”’’ said his father, very 
angrily indeed. 

‘Yes, it required that,’’ replied Randulf, with- 


out noticing his father’s tone. ‘‘But when I did 
come to myself again I humbly asked her pardon. 
I threw the door wide open, and said I would take 
her to Mrs. Malleson, or anywhere that she liked 
to go. I made her look at me, and I told her, 
‘When I know you are married to another man, 
then I will believe you do not love me, but not 
til! then,’ ”’ 

‘‘And what did she say ?”’ 

Randulf turned his white face toward his 
father, and said, with a kind of wrathful triumph: 

“She said nothing—she looked away. She took 
my arm, and we got into the drawing-room some- 
how ; and she sat down beside Mrs. Malleson— 
ah, poor child !—with a white face, and a look in 
her eyes like you see in a bird’s eyes when you’ve 
just shot it, and you pick it up and look at it. 
And I heard Mrs. Malleson say that she looked 
cold ; and she shivered a little, and said yes, she 
was rather, and very tired. I said nothing; I 
think I bowed to. her and came away. ‘ 
But I’ve seen nothing, nothing since but her eyes 





and her face, and herself creeping up to Mrs. 
Malleson. And if I see it much longer I shall go 
mad,’’ said Randulf, drawing a long, sobbing 
breath. ‘Right before my eyes it has been ever 
since, so that I couldn’t sleep. It looked at me 
out of my glass while I dressed, till I flung a 
handkerchief over it. ‘It was just before my eyes 
in the field all the morning. Why do you suppose 
I rode as I did ?—not for the pleasure of catching 
a fox, but because her face was there before me, 
in its misery, just-out of my reach, and I felt as if 
I must catch her, and kiss some life back into her 
eyes and her lips, or break my neck. And it’s 
here now—there, just before me.’’ 

He shuddered and drew his hand across his 
eyes. Sir Gabriel was too disturbed to reply at 
once ; too much astonished and, as it were, par- 
alyzed at the discovery of this fiery drama which 
had been going on ynder his very eyes without 
his knowing it, to speak. Yet he heard Randulf 
say darkly, half to himself: 

‘“My poor little Delphine! What have they 
done to her? What have they said to her 
that she should turn and stab herself and me in 
this way ?”’ 

Sir Gabriel was still silent, trying in vain to 
make what he called ‘‘sense’’ out of the story. 
When Randulf had first mentioned Delphine’s 
name, his father’s feeling had been one of strong 
disapproval. Lovely as she was, and charming, 
she had had neither the training, the position, 
nor the acquaintance with the world and society 
which he would have wished for in a girl who was 
not only to be Randulf’s bride, but sometime 
Lady Danesdale. Be it said for Sir Gabriel that 
by this time he had forgotten that, and considered 
only the deeper issues—his son’s future happiness 
—the question of his joy or sorrow. He at last 
looked up, meaning to ask another question or 
two; he met Randulf’s eyes, dull and clouded, 
now that his narrative was over, looking at him 
rather appealingly. Prudent questions, conven- 
tional doubts, were forgotten. 

‘* My poor lad, I wish I could help you !’’ 

“Ah, I knew you woukd understand,’’ said 
Randulf. ‘‘ But no one can help me now—except 
time. If she had consented, then your help 
would have been everything; now it is nothing.’’ 

“Suppose I saw her?’’ suggested Sir Gabriel. 

‘¢ Perhaps I could induce her to state her ob- 
jection. It may be a shadow, after all. Girls 
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do make important things out of such very 
trifles.’”’ 

‘*It was no shadow—to her, at any rate. It 
was some reason which she feels must outweigh all 
others. I tell you she looked like one stricken to 
death. It is when I think of her look, and 
of her fate, shut up there—horrible! With every 
joy cut off, and in such poverty 

“They ought not to be in poverty; though if 
Aglionby’s feelings pi 

‘*Do not misjudge Aglionby. He has been 
repulsed too. He would give his right hand to 
help them—they are his kinswomen, as he says. 
Every advance he attempts is repelled. He is in 
despair about it.’ 

** That’s very odd.” 

‘* Yes, very. But I do not know that we have 
any right to inquire into their reasons for what 
they do.”’ 

They rode on in silence again, for a long time, 
through Yoresett town and all along the lovely 
road to Stanniforth, and thence to Danesdale. It 
was shortly before they entered their own park 
that Randulf began again: 

‘*And now, sir, you won’t resent it, if I am 
not counted in the list of Miss Bird’s or Miss 
Anybody’s suitors, at present ?’’ 

‘* Heaven forbid! We understand one another 
now. After all, to look at it from a selfish point 
of view, you will be all my own for so much the 
longer. ‘My son’s my son till he gets him a 
wife,’ you know. All I ask, my boy, is that you 
will be as open with me after a time, when any 
fresh scheme comes into your mind, or if you 
decide upon anything. You shall find me more 
than willing to arrange things as you wish them, 
if it is possible.’’ 

‘*I know you will,’’ said Randulf. I suppose 
these things can be lived down. It pleases me to 
think that you wou/d have done as I wished ; you 
would have taken it into consideration. ‘ 
Sometime, when the time comes, and years are 
past, I suppose I shall find a wife—not like her, 
but some one who will marry me.’’ 

Sir Gabriel did not answer this. He did not 
like it. It did not suit him. He would have pre- 
ferred almost anything to this calm looking forward 
to a joyless future. 

It had grown dark, and the wind was rising, as 
they drove into the court-yard of the castle. They 
had to put on one side all that had passed between 





them ; their long ride together, and the emotions 
which filled both their hearts. The house was 
full of visitors. There would be fifteen or twenty 


guests at dinner; all the ball, and the hunt, and 
the dresses, and the incidents to be discussed. 
They took their part in it all bravely; and this 
courage brought with it balm, as moral courage, 
well carried out, infallibly does. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—LIZZIE’S CONSENT. 

TowaRD noon, on that same first of January, 
Miss Vane came slowly strolling into the parlor at 
Scar Foot, yawning undisguisedly, and looking 
around her with half-open eyes. 

‘‘Law, Bernard! you don’t need any sleep, 
I do believe! You look as if nothing had hap- 
pened.”’ ~ 

Aglionby forced a smile, and touched her fore- 
head with his lips. As is usual in such cases, the 
less he felt to care for her, the more anxiously did 
he make himself aux petits soins on her behalf, 
drawing an easy-chair to the fire for her, placing 
a footstool, putting a screen into her hand—deli- 
cate attentions which a year ago, when he first had 
the felicity of calling her his own, it had never 
entered into his head to render. 

‘*T am not fatigued, certainly,’’ he said. “My 
aunt has been down-stairs a good while too.” 

‘*Oh, but she wasn’t dancing; I was. My 
word! But it is a grand house, Bernard, that 
Danesdale Castle ; and they are grand people too. 
I don’t like Miss Danesdale a bit, though. Stiff 
little thing! And I thought some of the other 
ladies were very stiff, too. I guess some of them 
didn’t like sitting out when the gentlemen were 
talking to me.” 

‘* Very likely not,’’ said Bernard, with a praise- 
worthy endeavor to appreciate the joke. 

‘‘I heard one of them say,’’ pursued Lizzie, 
with a musing and complacent smile—‘‘she said, 
‘Why on earth doesn’t Mr. Aglionby look after 
her? It’s atrocious! So you see you were not 
considered to be doing your duty. I dare say if 
you, or anybody else, had been looking after /c7, 
she wouldn’t have felt so ill-tempered.’’ 

Lizzie laughed, and Bernard’s face flushed, for 
he interpreted the remark in a wholly different 
and less flattering sense than that suggested by 
Lizzie. 

‘I hope the Hunt ball will be half as jolly,” 
pursued Miss Vane. Eh, and did you see those 








Miss Conisbroughs, Bernard? But of course you 
did, because I saw you talking to one of them. 
I wonder you condescended to speak to them, 
after all their designs to keep you out aa 

She paused suddenly, with her remark arrested, 
her eyes astonished, gazing into Aglionby’s face. 

‘‘You are quite mistaken,’’ said he, in a voice 
which, though quiet, bit even her. ‘* You must 
not speak in that manner of my cousins. They 
had no ‘designs,’ as you call them.’ They have 
been most shamefully treated, and in short, my 
dear, I will not allow you to mention them unless 
you can speak more becomingly of them.’’ 

‘“‘Upon my word! Well, they can’t be so 
badly off, anyhow; and look at their dresses! 
Lovely dresses they were! and that youngest one 
is sweetly pretty, only she does her hair so queerly ; 
there’s no style about it, all hanging loose in 
loops, where every one else wears hers small and 
neat. But she is pretty, certainly. The eldest 
one I don’t admire a bit, she’s like a marble 
figure.”” 

«Are you talking about the lady Bernard took 
in to supper?’’ asked Mrs. Bryce, joining in the 
colloquy for the first time. 

“Yes, Iam, Mrs. Bryce.’’ 

‘‘T thought her one of the truest gentlewomen 
I ever saw,’’ said Mrs. Bryce, counting the stitches 
of her knitting. ‘*Her manners are perfect, 
wherever they were acquired; but I should say 
that ‘grand air’ is natural to her, isn’t it, Ber- 
nard ?”’ 

‘Entirely, aunt. She always has it.’’ 

‘Yes, I thought so. One can see at once when 
that sort of thing is natural.’’ 

‘Well, I thought her the stiffest, proudest crea- 
ture I ever saw. I couldn’t tell why she gave 
herself such airs,’’ said Miss Vane. 

Here Bernard abruptly left the room, unable 
to bear it any longer, and Mrs. Bryce continued 
calmly : 

‘Tam afraid you are no judge of manner, my 
dear ; and I wonder at your speaking in that way 
of Bernard’s cousins.”’ 

**Cousins, indeed! Pretty cousins! Much 
notice they would have taken of him if they had 
come into the money.”’ 

““And @ propos of manner,” continued Mrs. 
Bryce, who seemed resolved thoroughly to do her 
duty as chaperon, ‘‘let me recommend you to 
tone yours down a little. Try to make it rather 
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more like that of the young ladies we have been 
talking about, and then perhaps there will not be 
sO many comments passed upon it as I heard last 
night.”’ 

“Comments !’’ cried Miss Vane angrily. “What 
do you mean? Does any one dare to say that I 
behaved badly ?”’ 

‘* Not badly, my dear; but what, in the society 
you were in last night, means almost the same 
thing—ignorantly. At the Hunt ball, if I were 
you, I would not put on that pink gown, and I 
would keep a little more with Bernard and myself, 
and a6 

‘*T’1l just tell you this—I won't go to the Hunt 
ball at all,’’ said Lizzie, with passionate anger, 
wounded in her tenderest feelings. ‘I hate all 
these grand, stuck-up people with their false ways 
like that nasty proud Miss Conisbrough. I won’t 
go near the Hunt ball. They may whistle for 
me.’’ (Mrs. Bryce’s face assumed an expression 
of silent anguish as these amenities of speech 
were hurled at her.) ‘* And what’s more, I shall 
tell Bernard, this very day, that I wouldn’t live 
at this horrid, dull old place, if he would give me 
twice the money he has. I must have society. I 
must have my f—friends,’’ sobbed Miss Vane, 
breaking down. 

‘«Mrs. Bryce smiled slightly, but said nothing. 
She had a strong impression that her nephew, and 
not Lizzie, would decide, both whether they went 
to the Hunt ball or not, and whether they lived at 
Scar Foot. He came in again at that moment, 
with a letter-bag. Lizzie speedily dried her eyes, 
and watched him while he opened it, came behind 
his chair, in fact, and looked at all the envelopes, 
as he took them out. 

‘¢That’s for me,’’ she said, stretching out a slim 
hand from over his shoulder. ‘It’s from Lucy 
Golding. She promised to write.’’ 

‘*Did Percy promise to write too?’’ asked Ber- 
nard, arresting the same slim fingers as they made 
a snatch at the next letter. ‘‘ Because if this isn’t 
Percy’s fist, I’1l——’’ 

‘*You need not say what you'll do, sir,” was 
the coquettish reply. ‘‘It zs Percy’s ‘fist,’ as 
you call it. Most likely it’s a New Year’s card. 
We are old friends. I sent him one at Christmas, 
and I don’t see why he shouldn’t return the com- 
pliment.’’ 

‘*Oh, certainly. There is absolutely no just 
cause or impediment to my knowledge,’’ replied 
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Bernard, with supreme indifference. ‘‘'There’s 
another—your mother’s handwriting, isn’t it.’’ 

‘Yes, it is. I wonder what she’s doing with 
herself to-day.”’ 

‘‘ Aunt, here is one for you, the last of the 
batch,’’ he said, rising and taking it to her; while 
he collected together his own, which looked 
chiefly like business letters, newspapers, etc., and 
took them to a side-table. 

Mrs. Bryce read her letter and then remarked 
that slle would go into the drawing-room and 
answer! it at once. Lizzie and Bernard were left 
alone.,;| He began to open his papers; his mind 
pure of any speculation on the subject of her cor- 
respondence. Why did she take herself as far 
away from him as possible, as she opened her 
letters? In perusing one of them, at least, her 
face flushed; her foot tapped the floor. She 
finished them, put them all into her pocket, and 
took up the strip of lace she was supposed to be 
working. Perhaps the prolonged silence struck 
Bernard, for, suddenly raising his face from the 
intent perusal of a leading article, he perceived 
Lizzie, said to himself, ‘* Now for it,’’ laid his 
paper down, and went to her side. 

During the sleepless vigil he had kept last night, 
he had made up his mind as to his immediate 
course. He would talk to Lizzie to-day, make 
her fix the day for their marriage, as early a day 
as he could get herto name. Then they would 
be married, and he supposed things would some- 
how work themselves right after that event. He 
could live a calm, if joyless, life; plan out some 
scheme of work that would take up a good deal of 
time. One could not go on being wretched for- 
ever, and one’s feet by degrees harden to suit a 
stony path. He had got engaged to this girl ; she 
had not refused him in his poverty; he had kept 
her to himself for a year, and thus hindered her 
from having any other chances. To try to break 
it off, now that he was in such utterly different 
circumstances, would indeed be a pitiful proceed- 
ing. He knew that, and it was a proceeding of 
which he was not going to be guilty. He knew 
now that she was everything he would rather she 
had not been. It was now a matter of constant 
astonishment to him that he could ever even have 
thought himself in love with her. A sense of 
shame and degradation burnt through him every 
time he realized how easily he had yielded to the 
sensuous spell exercised by a pretty face and a 








pair of beguiling blue eyes; how densely blind he 
must have been to have imagined that the soul, or 
what did duty for the soul behind that face, could 
ever satisfy him. But it was done: it must be 
carried through. 

Perhaps he began somewhat abruptly. At least 
she looked very much startled as he said: 

‘© Put down your work, Lizzie. I want to have 
a talk with you. How many months in the year 
do you think you can spend at Scar Foot, when 
we are married ?”’ 

‘*Months, Bernard !’’ she cried; ‘‘oh, don’t 
ask me to do that? I’m very sorry, I am really, 
because I know you like this place, though I can’t 
for the life of me imagine why, but I really cou/dn’t 
live here. I should go melancholy mad.’’ 

“Then you shall not live here,” said he promptly. 
**T shall keep the place up; because I shall often 
run down myself and spend a few days at it.’’ (In 
imagination, he felt the soothing influence of the 
place, the asylum it would be, the refuge, from 
Irkford and from Lizzie.) ‘‘ But you shall live in 
town, since you prefer it, and you shall yourself 
choose the house and the neighborhood.”’ 

‘*QOh, that will be nice!’’ said Lizzie. ‘I 
shall like that. Then I shall have all my old 
friends round me. Bernard, it’s a load off my 
mind—it is really.’ 

He took her hand. 

**T am glad if it pleases you, dear. And now, 
one other thing, Lizzie. Houses can be looked 
after any time, and there are plenty of them to be 
had at Irkford. But when will you let me take 
you to live in that house we are speaking of?”’ 

She looked at him hastily, and turned first red, 
then pale, so that he congratulated himself on 
having taken a straightforward course, for she 
loved him, poor Lizzie, and it would have been 
shameful indeed to play her false. 

‘*When ?”’ faltered Lizzie, and looked at him 
and thought how dark and grim-looking he was, 
and how much graver and sterner he had become 
since he left Irkford. If he were always going to 
be like this—he never now said anything soothing 
or pleasant to her; he was dreadfully severe- 
looking. 

‘*Yes; when, dear? I suppose the house is not 
to be taken just to stand empty. Some one will 
have to go and live in it—you and I, surely.’ 

‘© Yes, yes; I suppose so,’’ said Lizzie slowly 
and constrainedly, and dropping her eyes. 
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‘¢ Well, all I want to know is, when? Some- 
time soon, surely. There can be nothing in the 
way now. For my part, I don’t see why it should 
be put off more than a week or two.”’ 

‘Oh, no! Impossible!’’ she cried, crimsoning, 
and speaking with such vehemence as surprised 
him. 

‘‘ Recollect, we have been engaged more than a 
year. We have only been waiting till we could 
be married. Now that we can, why put it off any 
longer ?”’ 

‘‘It is so fearfully sudden,”’ said she, startled 
out of her affectation, and fumbling nervously with 
her handkerchief. 

As a lover he was sombre enough. As a hus- 
band—almost immediately? There must be no 
more New Year’s cards from old friends, when 
Bernard was her husband. 

‘‘Fearfully sudden—well, say in a month or 
two, though I call that rather hard lines. But— 
this is January—why not in the beginning of 
March ?”’ 

‘“‘March is so stormy and cold; it would bea 
bad omen to be married in a storm,’’ said she, 
laughing nervously. ‘*No, a little later than 
March.”’ 

‘Fix your own time, then, dear; only don’t 
put it off too long.’’ 

‘* Suppose we said the end of May or the begin- 
ning of June,’’ suggested Lizzie, plaiting her 
handkerchief into folds, which she studied with 
the deepest interest. 

He uttered an exclamation of dismay. Five 
months longer of unrest, misery, suspense, waiting 
for a new order of things. The idea was terrible. 
He felt that he could not face it. He could make 
the sacrifice if it were to be done at once, but to 
have to wait—it could not-be. He set himself to 
plead in earnest with his betrothed—at least with 
him it was pleading, to her it seemed more like 
an imperious demand. He said he thought there 
was a little estrangement between them, which 
caused him pain. 

He begged her not to be so hard. His gravity 
and earnestness oppressed her more and more. 
The darkest forebodings assailed Lizzie as to her 
future happiness with this Knight of the Sorrowful 
Countenance. 

She had no fixed plan; he had: therefore he 
prevailed. He would have prevailed in any case, 
by his superior strength of will, as he had done at 
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the very first when his imperious manner and 
tones had almost repelled her, and when yet he 
had contrived to gain his own way. He gained 
it again. He made her promise that they should 
be married at the end of April: he promised her 
on his side all manner of things. He completely 
reversed her decision about the Hunt ball. She 
would go with him, she meekly said. All these 
things she promised and vowed, and at last he let 
her go, having promised, on his part, to take her 
home to Irkford the day after the Hunt ball. She 
said that if they were to be married so soon she 
would want all her time for preparation—and to 
be with her mother, Lizzie added, almost piteously. 
And then she made her escape, looking exceed- 
ingly tired, and very much disturbed. He being 
left alone, realized with a singular clearness and 
vividness these comforting facts : 

First, that it was with the greatest difficulty 
that he had succeeded in maintaining a tranquil 
and affectionate manner toward his dearest Lizzie. 
Secondly, that never had there been so little sym- 
pathy or even mutual understanding between them 
as now, when they had just agreed upon the very 
day of their marriage. Thirdly, that though she 
was a willful girl, with plenty of likes and dislikes, 
yet he was completely her master the instant it 
pleased him to be so. That he could make her 
yield to him and obey him in whatsoever he chose, 
but that he could not—charm he never so wisely 
—make her agree with him by light of reason and 
understanding, could not make her like his way, 
or like doing it—could not, in a word, change 
her nature, though he could subdue it: a pleasing 
discovery, perhaps, for the tyrant by nature, who 
loves always to have the whip in his hand, and to 
see his slaves crouch as he comes in sight, but a 
most galling one to Bernard Aglionby. 

A cheering prospect! he thought. A wife who, 
if he left her entirely to her own devices, would 
constantly be doing things which would jar upon 
all his feelings and wishes—who had not force of 
character enough to heartily oppose him—who 
would unwillingly, servilely obey, puzzled and 
uncomfortable, but not approving. What a noble, 
elevated character he would feel himself, with such 
a life-companion by his side! Perhaps in time 
she would become like some women whom he had 
seen now and then—quite broken in; having no 
will or opinion of their own, turning appealing 
eyes to their lords upon every question. Hideous 
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prospect! Would it ever come to that? Which 
evil would be the lesser? The woman whom he 
was to marry was a fool—that fact was clearly 
enough revealed to him. It depended upon him 
whether she should be an independent fool, un- 
restrained, and at liberty to vaunt her folly; or 
whether she should be a fool tamed and docile, 
making no disturbance, but cringing like a spaniel. 
He had the power to make her into either of these 
things. It was not a pleasing alternative. He 
would have preferred a companion; one whose 
intelligence, even if exerted in opposition to his 
own, should be on something like a level with it. 
But that was never to be. Lizzie was his: he had 
wooed her, won her; since she loved and trusted 
in him, he must wear her—and make the best 
of it. 
* * * * * * * * * 
Less than a week afterward, Aglionby escorted 
his betrothed home. 
had been more of a success, so far as decorum 
and strict propriety of demeanor went, than that 
at Danesdale Castle, but Lizzie had not enjoyed 
it one-half so much. The Misses Conisbrough, 


whom she honored with her peculiar dislike, had 


not been there. Randulf Danesdale had, looking 
very pale, behaving very courteously, but as it 
seemed to Miss Vane, chillingly; dancing very 
little, and apparently considered a dull partner 
by the young ladies whom he did lead out. A 
dull ball, she vawed to herself, and she was ready 
to come away early. It was on the day following 
that Aglionby escorted her home. They had not 
much to say to one another on the way. Ber- 
nard’s thoughts were busied with the future, and 
that disagreeably. Lizzie’s were engrossed with a 
letter which lay at that moment in her pocket. It 
had come in an envelope addressed by Lucy Gold- 
ing, and when Bernard had given it to her he 
had casually remarked : 

“ You and Miss Golding seem great allies, Lizzie. 
‘I didn’t know there was such an affection between 
you.”’ 

**Oh, she’s quite an old friend,’’ Lizzie had 
replied. 

But the handwriting of the letter was not the 
handwriting of the address. 

In truth, Lizzie was in greater perplexity of 
mind than she ever felt before. The one thing 
that bound her to Bernard was his wealth, and the 
position he had to offer her. All her feelings, 
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inclinations, associations, inclined to Percy, who 
had lately been raised to a responsible post in the 
bank in which he- served, and who was now in a 
position to support a wife in great comfort. Percy 
had addressed words of the deepest pathos and 
the most heartrending despair to her, and she was 
distracted what to do with him—now more than 
ever, for her taste of aristocratic society had not 
altogether been palatable ; and as for Bernard, she 
felt chilled every time she looked at him. It was 
not as if he maintained even his former brusque 
fondness and affection. He seemed to have changed 
entirely. She had been able to laugh at the brus- 
querie, knowing that it needed but a caress on her 
part to soften his most rugged mood. But now 
there was nothing rugged to be softened—only an 
imperturbable and majestic courtesy which liter- 
ally overwhelmed her ; and a gravity which nothing 
seemed to have power to lighten. To have to live 
with him always—if he were always going to be 
like that—was a prospect which appalled her. 
She shrank, too, from before his strong will. She 
did not wish to do the things he wished her to do; 
but when he persisted, when he fixed his eyes 
upon her, and took her hand in his strong grasp, 
and spoke in what no doubt he intended for a 
kind voice, but which was a voice that most 
distinctly said, ‘‘Obey!’’ then she felt her heart 
beat wildly—felt a passionate desire to angrily 
fling off his hand and say, ‘‘I will not!’’ and 
wrench herself free; felt at the same time a hor- 
rible, hot sensation which was stronger than she 
was, so that she always ended by submitting to 
him. 

He seldom caused her to have this sensation, it 
is true—she had felt it when he forbade her to 
speak slightingly of his cousins, and in the con- 
versation that followed; but it was a sensation 
which left a smart behind it long after the first 
rush of it was over: it left her quivering, angry, 
yet helpless ; confused and miserable. In a word, 
it was the sensation of fear. She feared her 
master because she was incapable of understanding 
him. It was not a happy state of things. Looked 
at from Lizzie’s point of view, she was a misun- 
derstood being—a femme incomprise. And I am 
not sure that there was not a great deal of truth 
in her view of the case. 

Bernard only stayed two or three days at Irk- 
ford; long enough to choose and take a house, 
and to give Lizzie carte blanche as to the furnishing 
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of it. He said he would go and see after Scar 
Foot being brightened up a little, and Miss Vane 
said yes, that was a very good idea. If she wanted 
him, she was to send for him, he said ; and Lizzie 
said yes, she would. He would in any case be 
sure to come and see her before April, he added ; 
and Lizzie said yes, indeed, she hoped he would ; 
only he was to be sure and let her know before he 
did come, which he promised. 

He called to see Percy, and thought his old 
friend was stiff and ungenial. He went to Messrs. 
Jenkinson and Sharpe’s warehouse and found his 
old friend Bob Stansfield there, looking very pale 
and overworked. Aglionby carried him off with 
him to Scar Foot, and said he had better learn to 
be a farmer. He returned to Scar Foot in the 
middle of January, found Mrs. Bryce there, and 
greeted her with the words: 

** Aunt, it is good to be at home again.”’ 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—DELPHINE. 

WHEN Judith and her sister left Danesdale on 
the night after the ball, they drove home without 
exchanging a syllable. Judith was for once too 
absorbed in herself and her own concerns to 
notice her companion. 

Delphine had folded her cloak around her, and 
crouched, as if exceedingly weary, into one corner 
of the carriage. With her face turned toward the 
window, away from Judith, she remained motion- 
less, voiceless, until at last they arrived at Yore- 
sett House. It took a long time before Rhoda 
could be roused from her sleep by the parlor fire, 
to let them in. At last she opened the door to 
them, and they went in, and paused in the great 
bare stone passage. Their candles stood there, 
and a lighted lamp. 

‘Well,’ said Rhoda, yawning, and rubbing her 
eyes. ‘* What sort of a party was it ?”’ 

Delphine made no reply, but lighted her candle. 

Rhoda was too sleepy to be very determined 
about receiving an answer to her question, and 
still stood rubbing her eyes and inarticulately 
murmuring that it must be very late. 

‘“*Good-night !’’ observed Delphine, with a 
shadow of her usual shadowy smile, and, drawing 
her white cloak about her, her white figure flitted 
up the stairs. 

Then first it was that Judith began to remark 
something unusual in Delphine’s behavior. She 
said nothing, but contented herself with telling 
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Rhoda, who had summoned up animation enough 
again to inquire what sort of a party it was, that 
it was very large and very brilliant, and that she 
was too tired to say anything about it to-night— 
she would tell her to-morrow. . Thereupon she 
put a candle into the sleepy maiden’s hand, and 
with an indulgent smile bade her go. She would 
follow when she had looked round the house. 

It came as something soothing, after the power- 
ful agitation of the past hours, to go, candle in 
hand, through all the dark, cold passages, trying 
the doors, and seeing that all was locked up. 
Then she put out the lamp in the parlor, and took 
her way up-stairs. She entered her own rvom, 
which, as has been said, opened into Delphine’s, 
though they both had doors into the landing. The 
first thing that struck Judith was that this door 
between their rooms was shut. The shut door 
She put her candle down, and 
stood still, listening. A silence as of the grave 
greeted her. Delphine could not, in less than 
ten minutes, have taken off her finery and got into 
bed, and gone to sleep—ergo, she must be sitting, 
or standing, or at any rate waking, conscious, 
living, in that room, behind that closed door. 

Dread seized Judith’s heart. They were accus- 
tomed to undress with the partition-door open, 
walking in and out of each other’s rooms, chat- 
ting, or silent, as the case might be, but never 
debarred either from entering the other’s chamber. 
And they always left the door open at last, and 
exchanged a good-night before going to sleep. 
What did this miserable, this unnatural closed 
door mean ? 

‘IT wonder—I hope—surely it is not anything 
that Randulf Danesdale has said!’’ speculated 
Judith, in great uneasiness. She began to undress, 
but that closed door importuned her. Still not a 
sound from within. She began to question herself 
as to what she was to do. To get into bed and © 
take no notice of Delphine was a sheer impos- 
sibility. When she had taken off her beautiful 
frock, and hung it up, and put on her dressing- 
gown, and taken her hair-brush in her hand, she 
could bear it no longer. If any sound from within 
had reached her, she could have endured it, but 
the silence remained profound as ever. She put 
the brush down, stepped across the room, and . 
knocked softly at the door. No reply. 

Another knock, and ‘* Delphine !’’ 

She had to knock again, and again to cry ‘‘ Del- 
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phine!’’ and then her sister’s voice, calm and 
composed, said : 

** Well?” 

‘* May I not come in, and say good-night ?”’ 

A slight rustle. Then the door was opened—a 
very little, and Delphine stood on the other side, 
still fully dressed, and without letting Judith in, 
said ‘‘ Good-night,”’ and bent forward to kiss her. 

**Del, what is this?’’ asked Judith, in great 
distress. ‘‘ What is the matter?’’ 

‘* Nothing,”’ replied the same sweet, composed 
voice. ‘‘I am a little tired. Let me alone.”’ 

‘* Tired—well, let me come in and help you to 
take off your dress, and brush your hair, Del !’’ 

There was an almost urgent appeal in her voice. 

**No, thank you. I shall sit by my fire a little 
while, I dare say. You look tired. Go to bed. 
Good-night.’’ 

She waited a moment, and then—closed the 
door again, gently, slowly, but most decidedly. 

Judith retired, almost wild with vague alarm. | 
Some great blow had befallen Delphine. She, | 
who was now so well ‘acquainted with grief,’’ | 
was quite sure of that. Who would have supposed | 
that she would take this trouble so coldly and 





sternly, so entirely to herself, as to shut out even | 
her best-beloved, her perfect friend and com- 
panion, from participation in it? She passed a 


sleepless night. She could not tell whether Del- | 
phine ever went to bed. She lay awake with her 
nerves strained, and her ear intent to catch the 
faintest sound from her sister’s room, and still 
none came. It wasa cruel vigil. When it was 
quite late, though before the late daybreak had 
appeared, Judith dropped into an uneasy sleep, 
which presently grew more profound. Wearied 
out with grief, emotion, and fear, she slept soundly 
for a few hours, and when she awoke, the daylight 
made itself visible even through the down-drawn 
blind. 

Feeling that it must be very late, and forgetting 
for a few blessed moments the ball, and everything 
connected with it, she sprang up and began to 
dress. Very soon, of course, it all returned to 
her: the brief flash of hope and new life was over; 
gray reality, stony-hearted facts, the clouded 
future reasserted themselves, and it was with a 
heart as heavy as usual that she at last went down- 
stairs. . 

In the parlor she found that which in nowise 
tended to reassure her, or brighten her spirits. 





The breakfast-things were still on the table; 
Rhoda and Mrs. Conisbrough appeared to have 
finished. The latter was seated in her rocking- 
chair by the fire ; the former was at the table, her 
elbows resting upon it. Both faces were turned 
toward Delphine, with an expression of pleased 
interest, who sat at the head of the table, with a 
face devoid of all trace of color (but that might 
easily be fatigue), and looking the whiter in her 
black dress. She, too, was smiling: she was talk- 
ing—she was entertaining her mother and sister 
with an account of last night’s ball—of the com- 
pany, the dresses, and the behavior of those 
present ; and her descriptions were flavored with 
an ill-natured sarcasm very unusual to her. Just 
now she was describing Miss Vane and her pink 
frock, and her manners and conduct in general, 
holding them up in a light of ridicule, which, 
could the object have been cognizant of it, must 
have caused her spasms of mortification. 

When Judith came in, she was welcomed also, 
as being the possible source of more interesting 
information ; but very soon her mechanical, spirit- 
less recitals and monosyllabic replies drew down 
Rhoda’s indignation, and Judith, with a forced 
smile and a horrible pain at her heart, said she 
would not attempt to rival Delphine, for that she 
had not enjoyed the party and could not pretend 
to describe it in an amusing manner. 

Two or three days passed, and things were still 
in the same miserable state. Delphine still wore 
the same blanched face, still continued to show 
the same spirit of raillery and indifference. When 
she was with her mother and sisters, it was always 
she who led the conversation, and was, as Rhoda 
gratefully informed her, the life and soul of the 
party. 

‘*T wish you could go to a ball every week, 
Del,’’ she said fervently. ‘‘It makes you quite 
delightful !”’ 

To which Delphine replied, with a little laugh, 
that monotony palled. Rhoda would soon be 
tired of hearing of balls, which must all bear a 
strong family resemblance the one to the other. 
Occasionally Judith had found Delphine silent 
and alone, and then she realized how completely 
the other demeanor was a mask, put on to deceive 
and to cover some secret grief—secret indeed. 

There are girls, and girls. Delphine surprised 
the person who knew her best by the manner in 
which she took her grief. Whatever it was, she 
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kept it to herself. She had taken it in her 
arms, as it were, and made a companion of it, of 
whom she was very jealous. She kept it for her 
own delectation alone. No one else was suffered 
even to lift a corner of the thick veil which 
shrouded it. No one knew what it said to her, 
or she to it, in the long night-watches, in the 
silent vigils of darkness, or alone in the daylight 
hours; nay, so fondly did she guard it, that none 
in the house, except Judith, even suspected its 
existence. Though her mother noted her white 
face, she was completely deceived by her com- 
posed and cheerful demeanor, and said that when 





the weather was warmer Delphine would be 
stronger. It was Judith alone who instinctively 
felt that never had her sister been stronger, never 
so strong, as now, when she looked so white and 
wan. But she also felt it was that terrible kind of 
strength which feeds upon the spirit which supplies 
it: when that is exhausted, body and soul seem to 
break down together in an utter collapse, and this 
was what the elder girl feared for the younger ; 
this was why she longed irrepressibly that Delphine 
would only speak to her—confess her wretched- 
ness—impart the extent and nature of her grief. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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EIGHT years ago intense financial disaster, nick- | 
named the ‘‘ Panic,’’ crossed this country. Cer- | 
tain Western States which suffered much had mort- 
gaged many of their towns and counties to entice 
railways through them; and straightway these 
States attributed their calamity to the unchecked 
growth of railways. Then followed at the West 
an era of anti-railway legislation of the most 
malignant type. ‘‘ Grangerism’’ became the name | 
of the opposition, and became king at Western 
capitals. And during the succeeding five years 
many feeble lines of railway made their final 
station the court of bankruptcy. Yet the people | 
recovered not by this surgery. Multitudes of | 
men expired on the same cot with the roads. 
And the infection spread to other parts of the 
country, but with less inflammation. Then these 
heroic doctors rested. 

Now that business activity again comes to the 
survivors,—both people and railways,—strangely 
there also comes a new crusade against the self- | 
management of railways. But this time it is the | 
large shipper, the middleman between continents, 
rather than the producer, who seeks to obstruct, 
or control, the carrier. The middler, seeing 
that small gain to the producer would be large 
gain to him, will, he says, organize one monop- 
oly to cure another, only calling his “ am#-monop- 
oly.” He grips the locomotive by the smoke- 
stack, and demands, ‘‘‘ Your money or your | 


life!’ This is a free country for business en- | 


terprise, but not to Avo mammoths. Here shall 
thy proud smoke be stayed! I have become so 
attached to the principle of naming the prices of 
my own wares and services, that I cannot resist 
the wish to make a schedule of rates for you 
too.”’ 

This late outburst of the battle against rails 
rises in the East. That giant trafficker in the 
earnings of one side of the world and the neces- 
sities of the other,—the New York Chamber of 
Commerce,—eager for the largest profits, has pam- 
phleted the country with its speculatious on trans- 
portation, has organized its ‘‘ National Anti-Mo- 
nopoly League,’’ has saturated the press with the 
litany of its attorneys, has held mass conventions, 
and has laid under tribute to its schemes several 
popular magazines; all to foment indignant en- 
thusiasm in favor of managing railway transporta- 
tion by those who have no money invested in the 
business. This agency has aided to revive the 
issue also among Western legislatures; but down 
to present date the raw ‘‘ East wind’’ has newly 
unbedded no ties on the prairie. 

It may be pardonable, therefore, if not wise, 
to inquire whether there be no flaws in the verdict 
of this shipper’s jury, seemingly ‘‘ organized to 
convict ;’’ also to inquire what are some of the 
rights of railways, and the probable effect of their 
close control by State or nation. 

I find the recent advocates of legislative con- 
trol over railways begin their alphabet with a 








court dictum as the supreme exponent of what 
ought to be. They build upon the following 
utterance by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in a warehouse case—Munn zs. Illinois: 

‘* Property becomes clothed with a public in- 
terest when used in a manner to make it of public 
consequence and affect the community at large. 
When, therefore, one devotes his property to a 
use in which the public has an interest, he, in 
effect, grants to the public an interest in that use, 
and must submit to be controlled by the public 
for the common good to the extent of the interest 
he has thus created.”’ 

This theory for the conversion of the bulk of 
private property into communistic hodge-podge 
was not called for by the case at bar, for the 
Constitution of the State had ‘‘ granted to the 
public an interest in the use’”’ of the warehouse. 
Further than that, this dictum bears not upon the 
‘*use’’ of railways ; for a constitutionally restricted 
warehouse is not an unrestricted railway. 

Hence this careless or volunteer burial of per- 
sonal energy in business is entitled to no more 
right in adjusting the relation of railways to the 
public than is the assertion of any unofficial citi- 
zen. But even were it a genuine finding, and 
applicable to our issue, it would not be final. 
Thanks to our system of government, the nomi- 
nally Supreme Court is not the court of last 
resort. The court of popular comprehension is 
above it, and does, from time to time, review and 
reverse its opinions. Enforce the above gratuity 
of the court as the law of the land, and industry 
becomes the chaos demanded by the Commune, 
without one lawless blow. Men cease to work 
well when they must divide their profits with 
those who work not. 

The ‘‘ property’’ of the country is small which 
is not ‘devoted to a use in which the public has 
an interest.’? How is it with the capital multi- 
plied in chambers of commerce, in ships, and in 
vast manufactures, devoted to hotels, houses for 
rent, theatres, churches, press, law, physic, saloons, 
etc? Are they not all ‘‘clothed with a public 
interest’? Do they not ‘affect the community 
at large’ as directly as railways? But must they 
therefore ‘‘ submit to be controlled by the public” 
to the extent of dictation in rates, rents, prices of 


machinery, of silks, calicoes, opera-seats, minis- | 


ters’ services, newspapers, and drinks, or of petty- 
fogging and medical attendance? Beyond this, 
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absurdity could not travel. Yet, as showing the 
spirit propagated by the sweeping language of the 
court, it is noticed that the Illinois Assembly was 
lately considering a bill making every shareholder 
in any manufacturing corporation personally liable 
for all its debts. 

Another claim is, that the State creazes the rai)- 
way corporation, and may, therefore, manage it. 
But this claim is almost as broad as the court 
dictum. It grasps too large an armful. Nearly 
all corporations come into being under general 
laws authorizing capitalized co-operation in many 
other fields than that of the railway. The property 
is contributed by the stockholders. The State 
contributes nothing but the general franchise law, 
which it is bound to grant so long as the State 
exists for the people—so long as the people are 
the State. And under the general incorporation 
laws one company gets only what others may 
take. The State cannot, then, be convicted of 
creating ‘‘ monopolies,’ as it is popular among 
the dissatisfied to nickname railways. Such men, 
too, may enjoy a ‘‘ monopoly,’’ if they will invest 
money enough and brains to make it profitable. 
But the State holds no power to create private 
property by monopoly, or control that which it 
does not create. To do either is to deprive some- 
body of property without due process of law, 
which wrong the Federal Constitution forbids. So, 
too, since railways and other corporations are 
authorized to contract debts and execute bonds, 
if legislation may interfere to reduce their incomes, 
it may impair the obligation of contracts, which 
further wrong the Federal Constitution also for- 
bids. Otherwise, who would loan money to in- 
dividual or corporation ? 

Half feeling their Supreme-Court plank shaky, 
and half doubting their theory of State creation, 
the self-styled ‘‘anti-monopolists,’’ like stupid 
summer insects, dash violently against the light 
that will burn their own wings. They assail the 
right of property, its security, its sacredness; for 
the essence of all property is the right of control 
over it. They have it that the public, simply 
because it is the public.—composed of all citizens, 
—holds proprietary interest in the railways where- 
with certain citizens serve the public. The very 
lion of the coterie (Judge Black), in feeble uncer- 
tainty, first proclaims that ‘‘the railway belongs 
to the people,’’ then suddenly cheats the people 
of half by affirming that ‘‘ the railway is a partner- 
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ship between the people and the corporation.’’ 
How does he distribute the duties and rewards of 
the ‘‘partners’?? The people he burdens to 
supply what land the other member of the firm 
pays full value for; also to have itself and its 
separate estate transported by its partner ; to exer- 
cise full control of the partnership property, and 
enjoy all profits above a ‘‘fair income on the 
capital.’’ This arrangement relieves the other 
member of all duties, except to provide the capital 
in money and brains for construction and opera- 
tion; to do all the work, take all the risks, meet 
all losses, pay all taxes to the popular side of the 
firm, and enjoy such ‘‘living’’ as its generous 
mate may consider ‘‘ reasonable.”’ 

In such theory, is there not a dull confounding 
of property with its possessor? In a vague sense, 
all persons subject to common government are 
‘‘partners,’’ whether they be natural or artificial 

- persons. But their property is in no just sense 
partnership property, beyond the tax fraction 
which is needed to oil the wheels of State. 


Nor can the natural persons in the State be 
awarded a forced interest in the property of its 


artificial persons. Destroy self-control, and the 
personal interest of corporate investors is de- 
stroyed ; repair and improvement are checked, 
stopped ; dilapidation and uselessness follow. And 
if the people possess not even a partnership interest 
in the railway, how does ‘‘ the railway belong to 
the people’ wholly ? 

During forty years England has tried to sub- 
ject railway transportation to the will of politi- 
cians, but has lately named the result as “ nothing 
accomplished, nothing hindered,’’ and the issue 
still vexes her “ regulators.’’ The late ‘‘ granger” 
effort at the West proved only a spasm of folly, 
suspending prairie development and credit. Its 
statutes soon practically retired from activity, and 
no class profited less or suffered more by the move- 
ment than the producing guild that “ travailed’’ 
with it. So precedent scarcely smiles in the face 
of present endeavor. 

In seeking adjustment of this issue, there are 
certain foundation stones immovable and safe to 
build upon. To hold property is the natural right 
of every person. It is given with life. It is also 
second in our trinity of constitutional rights— 
“‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’’ It 
is not only a large factor in ‘‘liberty,’’ but with- 
out this right, only the minimum “‘ pursuit of 





happiness’ is practicable, and no ‘life’? above 
slavery possible. Nor is the personal right to hold 
property one of limitations. It embraces the right 
to accumulate and to employ, with but a single 
check upon the will and ability of the holder— 
that he get and use property as not abusing any 
of the rights of others. There is, however, no 
natural obligation upon man to use his property 
for the denefit of his fellows, however far that way 
revealed duty may reach. Further, the right to 
employ property at will carries the right to com- 
bine it with that of consenting others. And here, 
the consent of all the people, through their agent, 
the State, to the right of way being granted, is 
reached the right to combine individual properties 
for the construction and operation of railways; 
and this without other than charter release of the 
right of control. 

Hitherto this has been the general voice of the 
commercial world. And now, even those who 
ask to control others’ earnings concede that this 
right of self-control belonged to primitive railways, 
poor and few, with rates inversely as their speed 
and conveniences. But to-day, when rail locomo- 
tion rivals lightning, and railways supply comforts 
and luxuries at half the price of old hardships ; 
and since the generation which rode half-way 
through life in ‘‘ prairie schooners” and ‘‘ horrible 
stages,’’ and hauled wheat one hundred miles to- 
market with oxen, and bartered a bushel for forty 
cents in sugar and calico—since this generation 
has died, its wiser sons in palace cars find railway 
corporations ‘‘ natural monopolies,’’ their capital 
and income no longer the property of their share- 
holders, but of the State, and subject to a con- 
suming legislative control. Thus does the fullness 
of excellence sometimes cloy appreciation. It is 
not strange large co-operative industry is always 
antagonized by those whose profits are curtailed 
by its success. 

A single ‘‘ co-operative institution’’ handles the 
merchandise of all Mormons in Utah, to their 
gain, and is accordingly cursed as a ‘‘ monopoly”’ 
by all ‘‘ Gentiles’’ seeking Utah trade. The vast 
co-operation stores in England—combinations of 
individual capital—find the multitude cheaply, 
but prevent large profits by small rivals, and, to 
the latter, they become “ odious monopolies.’’ If 
the combination of capital to promote one industry 
is morally right, its most magnificent achievement, 
the railway, cannot be wrong, even though it de- 
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cline manipulation by the average legislator. 
Society, the State, or the nation is but a huge 
combination of capital in brains, money, and 
morals, whose success is conditioned upon wise 
se/f-control. And all wise management must come 
from within. Discreet men do not resign their 
business to adversely interested parties. And the 
rivulets of private fortune flow together in great 
enterprises only as they are left undammed by 
hostile legislation. The sole success of capital 
is in its independence of non-capitalists and its 
removal from politics. ‘The merchant who should 
permit his clerks to name their salaries and the 
prices upon goods would be running across lots 
toward insolvency. 

Having made the corporation its own master, 
what shall determine the cost of transportation to 
the patron? The same. conditions which deter- 
mine the cost to him of other services, or of wares. 
The truest and almost universal arbiter of prices 
is competition. This is a ‘governor’ on all 
well-worked industries, from the milk-cart to the 
ocean steamship. As it droops, prices rise. Dis- 
place it, and there is danger of calamity. Demand 
and supply form the natural balance in commer- 
cial prices. If you say that among railways com- 
petition does not always compete, all lines of trade 
are subject to the same infirmity. Dealers in any 
given town usually make concert of prices upon 
their staple goods. And when, as not unfrequently 
occurs elsewhere, the Illinois roads, during the 
fall of ’80 and much of the following winter, pro- 
vided first-class passenger transportation for five 
hundred miles between Chicago and Kansas City 
for a single dollar, the most ultra anti-monopolist 
temporarily smiled and conceded that competition 
was the natural adjuster of railway rates. And he 
has kept on smiling between Chicago and the 
ocean for five dollars all the past summer. Pool- 
ing does not always *‘ pool.’’ 

Nevertheless, nothing else so adds to supply and 
reduces prices as do high prices. They are the 
seed of new effort, and, sooner or later, of real com- 
petition ; for as rivals multiply, side-interests and 
impediments to pooling multiply. Had the early 
sewing-machine companies received but ten per 
cent. returns upon their capital, their family had 
not so rapidly increased, their work so soon ap- 
proached perfection, and their prices universal 
ability to pay. Still, why should men reaping 
large profits from the operation of railways be 





called ‘swindlers,’’ while men reaping larger 
profits from the manufacture of sewing-machines 
are called ‘‘ gentlemen’’? Legislation has more 
fostered the machine than the railway, but has not 
mooted the regulation of its cost to patrons. Yet 
its patrons at least equal those of the road. No 
class ever grew rich so fast as not to see “ the dear 
people robbed”’ by the class that ran in its way of 
growing rich faster. So do boards of trade look 
upon railways. ‘‘Straining out gnats and swal- 
lowing camels’’ did not pass from earth with the 
Author of the rebuke; and his practical business 
parable, teaching man’s right to do what he will 
with his own, has worn bright as the eighteen 
Christian centuries have worn dim. 

Railway corporations are made of real men 
with souls, consciences, and generous sympathies, 
no less than are other business associations. No 
other men so systematically tax themselves for the 
benefit of the clergy and the indigent. To sample 
their souls, it may be related that four great Chi- 
cago companies contributed each six hundred 
dollars per annum to the work of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in that city. 

Judge Black and other writers against railway 
self-control unite to insist that transportation by 
water and transportation by rail are not to be sub- 
jected to like codes. Possibly; but if the public 
is to adjust the tolls for carriage over only one 
element, it should be that wherein no man has 
ever been allowed the right of private property, 
not that which is rendered traversable only by 
vast expenditure of private property. True, the 
sea and the railway are no more comparable than 
the sunbeam and the chandelier ; one is God’s, 
the other man’s. What nature renders serviceable 
without taming by man is public domain, and its 
gevernment, if governed at all, must emanate 
from the public. But the control of what man 
makes belongs only to him who produces it. 
Nature opens the stream; private parties do not 
pay taxes upon it; if its bed or bank needs 
mending, the public is taxed for that; it is the 
property of the public. But private wealth opens 
the railway, pays taxes upon it, keeps it in repair, 
and alone renders it valuable; it is the property 
of private persons, built for private revenue, public 
convenience being incidental. If a navigable 
stream fails, the loss is spread upon the public; 
but if a railway fails, the private stockholders 
bear only the direct loss, other people—the public 
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—feeling only a relative loss of convenience, which 
convenience is the public’s full compensation for 
its charter privileges to the builders. And before 
any locality may fairly call itself wronged bya 
railway, it must prove its transportation conven- 
iences less with than without a railway. By land 
and by water income justly flows back to the 
source of the invested capital; and the fair 
measure of income is what the public pays de- 
liberately, and by the decade, rather than invest its 
own wealth in transportation. Comparatively, 
however, it is more reasonable that the public 
should schedule rates over the road-bed whose 
only cost it meets, than over the road-bed toward 
whose cost and equipment it contributes nothing 
but the fiction of a franchise. 

Power is always accompanied by responsibility. 
This seems to be forgotten by the corporation of 
advocates that the State, having consented to be 
blessed with many railways, becomes thereby the 
practical owner of the investments, general man- 
ager of the improvements, and consumer of all 
profits above the ‘‘ordinary market income of 
capital.’? Such power would carry with it the re- 
sponsibility of securing to the stockholders the 


‘ordinary market income of capital,” which in 
the past would often have subjected the State 


to great inconvenience. The father is entitled 
to the services, the income, of his minor son 
above his ‘‘running expenses’’—food, clothing, 
and schooling—solely because he must meet those 
expenses, securing to the child an income in growth 
and improvement. 

But State power, delegated to a handful of those 
men who make office their trade, is also dangerous 
—a tool liable to cut two ways. A commission 
(the plan thus far) in charge of rates has power to 
increase, as well as to reduce, thus possibly making 
its control onerous to the public and profitable to 
corporations. Agd precedent has hardly proved 
this class in power clean above possible corruption. 

The distinguished president of the National 
Anti-Monopoly League is positive that ‘‘ the leg- 
islative and judiciary departments of government 
are corrupt and must be purified!’’ But if they 
are impure now, will they become better with 
greater power over private fortunes, a/as tempta- 
tion, put upon them? Once unleashed, this 
hybrid spirit of paternalism and communism may 
prove a hound upon the track of other industries 
than transportation. Already certain legislatures 








debate the control of telegraphic tariffs. And if 
great services and great properties have their 
prices stamped by statute, precedent and analogy 
will soon subject all minor enterprises to this 
theory’s bending-iron. Consistency would require 
that legislative manipulation of prices downward, 
once assumed, should work amazing revolution 
among certain industries. Ali our national life 
legislation has manipulated upward the prices of 
many manufactures by protective tariffs. 

Manufactures have ridden the people with the 
bridle of monopoly and dictated legislation as 
defiantly as is possible to railways. Government 
has contributed infinitely more to the profit of 
manufactures than of railways. Then whose profit, 
if any, may it rightly toll? But, say the advo- 
cates of control (possibly), manufactures can’t 
live without government aid—taxes upon the con- 
suming people. But the profits of the rail are so 
large that transportation can divide with the 
people and still live. Very well; if it is the 
policy of popular government to insure to every 
guild a living income and pare all success down 
to that point, then truly did communism come in 
with the Constitution ! 

Only attempt to spread the principle of price- 
paternalism over all industries which have had 
legislative permit to exist and to try for wealth, 
and this warfare will lose its delicate flavor for its 
soldiers. 

If the theory that a railway charter is a contract 
is to be successfully traversed, leaving incorporators 
no rights which the State is bound to respect, then 
is that fickle faction called a legislature to terrorize 
over our largest private contributions to public 
prosperity. It may impair the charter at any 
moment ; it may even cancel the charter upon firs 
completion of the road, totally defeating invest 
ments. Clothe the legislature with such power 
and the ambition of bad men to become member 
is stimulated, not quieted. Legislative control is 
simply the transfer of the railway’s power to 
oppress to the legislature. If abuses must come, 
it is better that they be open than under cover of 
law. But it is true in the history of unrestricted 
railways, that they have steadily reduced their 
rates of transportation. While there is freedom, 
there is a subtle spirit of competition which thrives 
under the very eyebrows of the pooling system. 

Is there a sort of chemistry of commerce whereby 
private property, invested in railway construction, 
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becomes public property? If so, who cares to 
cast his millions into the crucible? If railways 
are State assets, their shareholders are serfs whose 
fate follows their property, and they may be com- 
pelled to operate their transformed property at a 
losing rate, for the benefit of the public. The 
right to reduce profits by a cent is the right to 
take all profits and principal. Such is the des- 
potism the logic of the regulators leads to. Yet 
one eminent attorney for the shippers grants that 
‘‘the tolls ought to be high enough to give the 
corporation a fair profit on the capital they have 
actually invested.”’ 

But to control profits legislation must control 
more than tolls. Receipts do not figure on balance- 
sheets much more conspicuously than do expenses. 
Legislation must appoint the quality and quantity 
of railway appurtenances, the number of trains, 
and the salaries of officers. Fancy the corpora- 
tion committee of a legislature visiting the head- 
quarters of some trunk line, summoning the presi- 
dent, superintendent, general freight agent, clerks, 
conductors, engineers, and the rest, then addressing 
them somewhat as follows: 

** Gentlemen: By a fiction of law in a free 
country, which you of course cannot understand, 
this ‘road is the property of the State ;’ and the 
legislature has concluded that it cannot afford to 
continue to you, as ‘the agents of the State,’ 
your late salaries. Henceforth, wages will be 
reduced all around from twenty-five to fifty per 
cent !’’ 

Yet this is only the attorney’s ‘ fair-profit’’ 
theory before a field-glass. Apply this theory to 
the fourteen hundred railways of this country, and 
not epizootic and yellow fever in every city and 
hamlet could induce equal lamentation, non-inter- 
course, and financial stagnation. 

To illustrate a former position more fully and 
familiarly, I note that the growth of grain is 
‘*clothed with a public interest.’’ Still, the 
farmer, or farming section, that gets good crops 
in a generally bad year, enjoys something of a 
‘*monopoly” in grain, but is not thought unsound 
in morals or common sense to so use his advantage 
that the excess of demand over supply shall afford 
him the largest possible price. Yet to-day’s aim 
is, in transportation, to overcome the natural law 
of demand and supply and adopt the arbitrary law 
of ‘‘ clothed with a public interest’’ as apology for 
legislative regulation of rates, that the ‘‘ monopo- 





listic’’ grain grower, or the grain-speculator, may 
augment his natural profit by reducing that of the 
grain-carrier. More inconsistent still is that zeal 
for regulation which skips the coal mine to fasten 
upon transportation. As a combination of capital, 
favored of legislation and ‘‘ clothed with a public 
interest,’’ the mine is not a whit behind the road. 
Yet law has never Jaid hand upon coal to approxi- 
mate its cost to the producer or the middleman, 
and its price to the consumer. Its sales have no 
reference to a “‘ fair profit on the capital invested.” 
As a late large instance, throughout the West at 
least, stocks of coal laid down in the summer of 
*80 were sold during the following winter at two 
or three dollars per ton above what dealers reck- 
oned their “fair profit’’ in the fall. And this is 
the right to be exercised unquestioned by all 
industries, save transportation. Merchants of 
every line and mechanics of every guild make 
demand and supply a basis for prices. 

One of the anti-monopoly savants already 
quoted has it, first, that ‘‘the road belongs to 
the State ;’’ second, ‘‘that the /ranchises are 
property in which the company has a vested 
right.’’ Just how the State may own the road, 
and the company hold the only attributes which 
render ownership available, is a dim proposition 
to one not accustomed to reach the mysterious 
harmonies of the bar. If this germinal theory 
means anything, it is that, though the State owns 
the cow, the corporation has ‘‘a vested right’’ to 
milk her. If it is this toy ownership that is to 
delight the public, why, let them play with the 
same. 

But, again, Judge Black declares, ‘‘ The amount 
of tax, toll, or freight, in any case, is not a subject 
of bargain between the shipper and the corpora- 
tion, but a thing to be settled, fixed, and prescribed 
by public authority.’’ ‘That is a plain proposition 
in absolute despotism which no discreet man will 
vote to apply to his own industry ; he will not put 
himself in the place of the company and approve 
it. He adds: 

‘«The privilege of taking a certain fixed, pre- 
scribed, uniform, reasonable rate of toll from all 
persons alike, according to the u.e they make of 
the road, is a power that the State may bestow 
upon any person, natural or artificial.’’ 

This is true, but not the whole truth. ‘The 
State may do much more. It has done much 
more. Almost uniformly it has bestowed the 








power to zame, as well as to ‘‘ take’’ rates—has left 
‘the amount of toll a subject of bargain between 
shipper and corporation.’’ And this is wisdom. 
The few States whose Constitutions reserve to the 
legislature the power to alter and repeal charters 
are not those wherein capital has gone farthest 
to accommodate the people, as well as itself. 

But the ‘‘ taking of tolls, uniform and reason- 

able, from all persons alike, according to the use 
they make of the road,’ has been the essence of 
corporate self-rule. What it specially antagonizes 
is arbitrary uniformity zwéthout reference ‘‘ to the 
use made of the road.’’ Its custom is chiefly with 
reference to the use which shippers make of the 
road. With the same justice and business sagacity 
which actuate all other capital and labor, the rail- 
way corporation has its wholesale and retail rates, 
and rates modified by the conveniences demanded 
by the patron. Second-class fare takes a second- 
class car. That is fair. The shipper who loads 
fifty cars per day, and every day in the year, pays 
a lower tariff per hundred-weight than does he 
whose whole patronage is to annually ship one 
barrel of apples to his cousin. This, too, is fair. 
They whose persons or possessions are transported 
one thousand miles without ‘‘ breaking bulk’’ pay 
“less per mile than do they whose termini lie but 
ten miles apart. Is this, either, wafair? Cities 
whose size, enterprise, and sacrifice have drawn 
thither two or more parallel roads get better terms 
than the petty, intermediate town, which owes 
even conception to the fact that the pioneer road 
halted its train on the spot prior to the coming of 
the grocer, the liquor-dealer, and the tavern- 
keeper. Is this ‘‘discrimination” in favor of some 
points and against others unfair, unjust? If so, 
local push doesn’t pay for cultivation, and the 
competition demanded as between railways is 
denied as between towns. For where real com- 
petition prevails, tere is no ground for complaint ; 
it is not left standing-room. 

Yet it is a thing of greatest grief to one Eastern 
writer against self-control—the only possible intro- 
duction to competition—that the Fink pool cuts 
off New York’s right of competition against rival 
seaports. Here he asks for New York, on a great 
scale, the same chance which his legislative con- 
trol refuses to all other points having rivals—the 
chance to compete. ‘Trades-unionism is not a pet 
in any broad and wise economy. Yet it padlocks 
the mechanical labor of the country almost without 
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remonstrance in law. But national management 
of railways were little else than a stupendous 
trades-union, with the added evil of acting upon 
compulsion. Under it, the industry that by its 
freedom has grown the most important in the 
nation would be dominated by a few of the 
men whom the accidents of election push into 
power. There is a rivalry between localities as 
natural and just as between brains. And before 
one town complains that favor shown to another 
wrongs it, it should well consider whether its 
former capital and income have been advanced or 
reduced by the presence of the railway. 

Centres of traffic confer special favors, and are 
ent@led to returns upon such investment. Their 
patronage is large; and, in aid of railways, they 
endure detertions, rail-cut streets, viaducts, smoke, 
screech, and risk of life, much more serious than 
attach to minor towns. For these evils competi- 
tion affords them their sole compensation. All 
these and other advantages and disadvantages to 
travelers and shippers adhere closely ‘‘ ¢o she use 
they make of the road.”” Similar discriminations 


fall upon the patrons of every other great factor 


in the world’s commerce, according to the use 
they make of it. But were the theory tenable that 
the railway belongs to the State, even thus the 
large city and the large shipper, being large tax- 
payers,—large elements of the State,—must be 
given corresponding benefits from the property of 
the State. They are its large ‘‘shareholders,’’ 
and one thousand shares in a stock-concern entitle 
their holder to a larger dividend than is drawn by 
the single share. 

At the common law, the railway, ‘‘ undertaking 
for hire to transport goods and people from one 
place to another,’’ is a common carrier. If its 
charter does not change its status, then does the 
State, if it be the owner of the railway, assume all 
the responsibilities of the carrier, even to insurance 
against loss of goods, and damage to the person. 
Are the people hungry for a tax-levy in support of 
such assumption of liability by the State? Or, if 
charter grant can relieve the State from such 
liability, then is a charter a valid contract, and 
the road does not belong to the State, but its 
simple duty is to see that its contract is kept. 
And if a charter is not a contract, securing to the 
railway rights, as well as holding it to duties, then 
is a charter worse than waste paper—taking all 
and giving nothing. 
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Not all railways can carry upon like terms, any 
more than can the steamboat and the wheelbarrow. 
Yet the most radical attorneys for State control 
maintain that all should receive ‘‘a liberal com- 
pensation, wear and tear, repair, and interest on 
capital; but all beyond this is mere lawless rob- 
bery.” If, however, the State establish ‘‘ uniform 
rates’’ so ‘‘liberal’’ that the weak lines live well, 
the strong will fatten beyond their present 
**bloated’’ estate, and the class miscalled ‘‘ the 
people’ will exchange their present fancy sleeve- 
crape for full sackcloth and ashes. On the other 
hand, if the State act fairly and schedule to one 
at three cents the service which another performs 
at two, it does that which its self-retained d&tor- 
neys now cite as the most odious feature of cor- 
porate conduct—it ‘‘ bases tariffs on what the 
traffic will bear ;’’ it ‘‘ discriminates.”’ 

Such is the dilemma led to by the logic of 
‘* liberal compensation’’ for all by law. And if it 
place rates so ‘‘uniformly’’ low that only the 
strong can live, the weak must die, and again 
‘*sackcloth’’ will symbolize the public feeling. 
How is it more just that legislation “ discriminate’’ 
between railways than that railways discriminate 
between towns and between shippers? Or, is the 
principle by which, as the indictment runs, cor- 
porations sometimes graduate rates by ‘‘ what the 
traffic will bear,’’ improved if the State graduate 
rates by what the roads will bear? Corporations 
are but men, and in the eye of the law the servant 
is on a par with his patron. What one may receive 
and live is no fairer measure of wages than what 
one may fay and live. Still, another Anti-Mo- 
nopoly chief prints his opinion that ‘‘ charges 
should be based upon cost of service.’” Why 
cost rather than value? This, also, would compel 
‘¢discrimination’’ between lines. It would cut 
off those frequent railway contributions to the 
public wherein railways carry de/ow cost rather 
than not carry at all. They are better economists 
than many individuals—they keep busy at small 
pay rather than stand idle at no pay. Nor is it 
unworthy of consideration at this point, that large 
improvements depend upon large profits. The 
public of shippers and travelers demand the former, 
therefore they must yield the latter. They do not 
wish the trunk line to become as the backwoods 
branch whose income exhibits but the margin of a 
modest living above ‘‘cost.’’ And, as a rule, 
large profits have afforded the public large im- 
provements. 








With something of strange inconsistency, these 
gentlemen who purpose the absolute dependence 
of railways upon legislative bodies complain of 
the political corruption growing out of their semi- 
dependence. Even Congress is invited to the 
supervision of inter-State lines. Is it wise? By 
some law of affinity, this issue and corruption 
seem to combine. 

Is it clear, this right of Congress to lay hand 
upon the throttle-valves of the country? Is the 
constitutional clause, ‘‘ right to regulate commerce 
between the States,’’ positive authority to impose 
commercial plans upon the States, or only some- 
thing in the line of veto power, admitting inter- 
ference simply to prevent one State impeding the 
commerce of other States seeking transit through it ? 

At the sacrifice of harmony, the distinguished 
Pennsylvanian before quoted herein seems to lean 
to the latter view. He asks, ‘‘Is Congress not 
strictly within the scope of that authority [‘ right 
to regulate commerce between the States’] when 
it makes a law forbidding carriers through the 
State to znjure, impede, or destroy the general trade 
of the country by extravagant and discriminating 
charges ?”’ 

The right of ‘‘ forbidding’’ is purely the right 
of veto, not of original direction. Unless, how- 
ever, the State lay sticks in the way of free trans- 
portation, ‘‘the general trade of the country”’ 
will not be ‘‘injured, impeded, or destroyed.”’ 
For transportation always transports. It needs no 
insurance against suicide. Its profit lies in pro- 
moting, not ‘‘impeding’’ trade. Whatever is free 
is not hindered, and the railway’s freedom helps 
the purpose of its existence. If ‘‘ impediments” 
come needing the Congressional veto, they will 
wear the likeness of legislation, not of corporate 
effort. The clause in question seems rather to 
have been designed as an inter-State remedy—as 
a peace-maker between States—than for encroach- 
ment upon individual or corporate enterprise. 
And, touching this point, the unanimous opinion 
of the United States Supreme Court stands in 
these words : 

‘¢ The power to regulate commerce among the 
several States was vested in Congress in order to 
secure equality and freedom in commercial inter- 
course against discriminating State legislation. It 
was never intended that the power should be so 
exercised as to interfere with private contracts not 
designed at the time they were made to create 
impediments to such intercourse.”’ 
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If, also, as by the theory of the “ reformers,’’ the 
railways belong to the States wherein they have a 
local habitation, can Congress rightfully direct the 
use of such property? ‘The ground assumed for 
State control defeats national control. 

But, admitting control by the general Govern- 
ment, what are the probabilities of purity! Al- 
ready, all the way from ward caucus to Congress, 
corruption is said to keep tavern. Will its guests 
grow less by clothing every ballot in the country 
with a bearing on the value of every share of 
railway stock in the country? What will be the 
effect as this power condenses into the hands of a 
Congressional commission, with authority to pre- 
scribe all tariffs? When a vote is worth a million 
dollars, how many men who seek office will shun 
the market? If corrupt relations now exist be- 
tween corporations and people, both deserve pun- 
ishment. But to reduce the tolls of the bribed 
community is to reward the recipient at the ex- 
pense of the giver. And if bribery exists among 


legislators, will it be lessened by increasing their 
temptations? The business is not to be bank- 
rupted in that way. So long as merchantable men 
are foisted into office, they will be likely to find a 


market. If the venality of the few whom the 
people recklessly permit to manage politics is not 
the primary course of all legislative corruption, 
at least complete cure would come with the expul- 
sion of the venal from political management. 
Money cannot buy that which is not for sale. It 
takes two to achieve bribery. There is a beam in 
the eye that is looking for a mote. 

The confessions of the leader in Congress for 
railway regulation by that body are valuable as 
being those of a student of transportation, and as 
being adverse to most of the theorists who aim at 
his mark. From the Zribune’s report of Con- 
gressman Reagan’s remarks before the mass-meet- 
ing called by the Anti-Monopoly League at New 
York in February last, it appears that he made the 
following statements : 

‘‘ Several remedies have been proposed in Con- 
gress for restraining the power of corporations, 
and among other things the establishment of reg- 
ular freight rates have been contemplated. This 
plan has been considered impracticable as tho- 
roughly injurious to the corporations and ulti- 
mately so to the public. It has then been 
suggested to fix maximum rates for inter-State 
commerce. But upon consideration it appears 





that if maximum rates are fixed for the benefit of 
the public, the railroads will suffer; and if they 
are fixed for the railroads, the public will be no 
better off than at present.’’ 

The author of the Inter-State Commerce bill 
also condensed this late, and probably future, 
effort into these words: 

‘¢It is proposed to declare that railroads shall 
not have the power to charge one person more 
than another; to prohibit the pooling of freights 
by otherwise competing railroads, and thus give 
the public all the advantages of fair competition, 
and to limit the power of railroads to discrimi- 
nate between places.’’ 

I have already covered the main points of this 
bill, aiming to show why one person and one 
place may fairly enjoy lighter rates than do others. 
And to prohibit pooling will avail but little. Tacit 
understanding to collect like tariffs between the 
same places will accomplish substantially the object 
of pooling. 

Any plan of supervision by Congress must also 
involve an executive commission, or a department 
head and a corps of subordinates. The favorite 
thought at times has been the granger method of 
the West,—to place the detail of rates and en- 
forcement along individual lines with a commis- 
sion of nine, one from each judicial circuit. In 
such case, a majority would probably constitute a 
business quorum, and the majority of the quorum 
would control action. Practically, then, three 
men might dictate the income of seven or eight 
billions of capital they did not own. How many 
political trios bless the country with virtues so 
athletic as to throw away this gorgeous tempta- 
tion, is a very pretty problem for the ‘‘ reformers.’’ 

Railways, left to themselves, contend for indi- 
vidual superiority; but, driven together into a 
single herd, naturally they will contend against 
the driver; individual ambition to excel must be 
lost.in a common ambition to outgeneral their 
common enemy. Nor does it appear that the 
result of conflict between political management 
and universal business interests would be doubtful 
unless Congress should attempt to compel stated 
and ample operation of roads. For let but the 
inter-State lines run all their locomotives into dry- 
dock for thirty days, and popular demand for 
instant return to the present ‘‘ robber system’’ 
would be intense and universal. 

My conclusion is that all effort to arbitrarily 
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‘ ° ° a | 
legislate our vast railway interests into subjection | 
to the will of an opposing interest is weak and 
The | 


temporizing, and its end must be failure. 
theory runs counter to the democratic principle of 


the largest possible liberty to all to do what they | 


will with their own, short of obstruction to others 
of like will. Present effort is planing the plank 
against the grain. Its surface will never be other 
than slivered, and the hands that lay hold of it 
will bleed. Conceive of Government having ac- 
complished thirty years ago the control now 
applied for! To-day, national development would 
wear a pauper cast compared with its actual ele- 
gance. For the railway is the drive-wheel to wide 
development ; but private enterprise ends where 
public tyranny begins. When to put capital into 
railway construction is to put it beyond personal 
control, it will be put elsewhere. 

Possibly there are two approaches to permanent 
attainment of the ends sought by the complainants. 
One is that ‘hey construct roads which will not 
pool or discriminate, or otherwise work for the 
stockholders, but will gratefully sacrifice private 
interest to public clamor. The other approach is 





Wuar a horrible place must this world appear 
when regarded according to our ideas from an 
insect’s point of view! The air infested with 
huge flying hungry dragons, whose gaping and 
snapping mouths are ever intent upon swallowing 
the innocent creatures for whom, according to 
the insect, if he were like us, a properly con- 
structed world ought to be exclusively adapted. 
The solid earth continually shaken by the ap- 
proaching tread of hideous giants—moving moun- 
tains that crush out precious lives at every footstep, 
an occasional draught of the blood of these mon- 
sters, stolen at life-risk, affording but poor com- 
pensation for such fatal persecution. 

Let us hope that the little victims are less like 
ourselves than the doings of ants and bees might 
lead us to suppose; that their mental anxieties 
are not proportionate to the optical vigilance in- 
dicated by the four thousand eye-lenses of the 
common house-fly, the seventeen thousand of the 
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to follow the old Windom committee into State 
or national construction, or purchase, of one or 
more trunk lines between the. productive great 
West and the consuming, exporting East ; that is, 
if these political powers are certain that such work 
falls within their legitimate functions. And if 
they may assert control in full of old roads they 
may build new ones. Indeed, if they assume the 
former task, they must soon undertake the latter, 
for private capital will not long continue to build 
roads to be operated by public freak. 

Neither method, however, would effect complete 
cure of transportation complaints ; the numerous 
lateral lines would still remain their own managers. 
But either plan would secure to the trunk ‘line 
traffic, without arbitrary intervention, the only 
principle which guarantees low rates, rapid transit, 
and maximum convenience—the principle of com- 
petition. Competition is satisfaction. Any State 
or national effort which leaves this out is a failure. 
And coercive measures will so cross the spirit of 
the Republic that they cannot live under it; the 
vast commerce of the country will not kick down 
the ladder of ties it has climbed by and stands upon. 
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| cabbage butterfly and the wide-awake dragon-fly, 
| or the twenty-five thousand possessed by certain 
| species of still more vigilant beetles. 

Each of these little eyes has its own cornea, its 
lens, and a curious six-sided, transparent prism, 
at the back of which is a special retina spreading 
out from a branch of the main optic nerve, which, 
in the cockchafer and some other creatures, is 
half as large as the brain. If each of these 
lenses forms a separate picture of each object 
rather than a single mosaic picture, as some anat- 
omists suppose, what an awful army of cruel giants 
must the cockchafer behold when he is captured 
by a schoolboy ! 

The insect must see a whole world of wonders 
of which we know little or nothing. True, we 
have microscopes, with which we can see one 
thing at a time if carefully laid upon the stage ; 
_ but what is the finest instrument that Ross can 
| produce compared to that with twenty-five thou- 
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was prem glasses, all of them probably whe | 
matic, and each one a living instrument with its 
own nerve branch supplying a separate sensation ? 
To creatures thus endowed with microscopic vis- 
ion, a cloud of sandy dust must appear like an 





THE RED ANT. 


avalanche of massive rock fragments, and every- 
thing else proportionally monstrous. ° 
One of the many delusions engendered by our 
human self-conceit and habit of considering the 
world as only such as we know it from our human 
point of view, is that of supposing human intelli- 
gence to be the only kind of intelligence in ex- 
istence. The fact is, that what we call the lower 
animals have “special intelligence of their own as 
far transcending our intelligence as our peculiar 
reasoning intelligence exceeds theirs. 


the smell of his footsteps as a dog is of writing a 
metaphysical treatise. 
So with insects. 


are utterly ignorant. Our auditory apparatus sup- 
plies us with a knowledge of sounds. What are 
these sounds? They are vibrations of matter 
which are capable of producing corresponding 
or sympathetic vibrations of the drums of our 
ears or the bones of our skull. When we care- 
fully examine the subject, and count the number 
of vibrations that produce our world of sounds of 
varying pitch, we find that the human ear can 
only respond to a limited range of such vibrations. 


If they exceed three thousand per second, the | 


sound becomes too shrill for average people to 


We are as | 
incapable of following the track of a friend by | 


They are probably acquainted | 
with a whole world of physical facts of which we | 


—_— 


the drum or tube, the higher will be the note it 

produces when agitated, and the smaller and the 

more rapid the aerial wave to which it will re- 
spond. ‘The drums of insect ears, and the tubes, 
' etc., connected with them, are so minute that 
their world of sounds prob- 
ably begins where ours 
ceases ; that what appears to 
us as a continuous sound is 
to them a series of separated 
blows, just as vibrations of 
ten or twelve per second 
appear separated to us. We 
begin to hear such vibrations 
as continuous sounds when 
they amount to about thirty 
per second. The insect’s 
continuous sound probably begins beyond three 
| thousand. The blue-bottle may thus enjoy a 
| whole world of exquisite music of which we know 
nothing. 

There is another very suggestive peculiarity in 
the auditory apparatus of insects. Its structure 
and position are something between those of an 
ear and of an eye. Careful examination of the 
head of one of our domestic companions—the 
common cockroach or. black-beetle—will reveal 
two round white points, somewhat higher than the 
_ base of the long outer antennz, and a little nearer 
| to the middle line of the head. These white pro- 
| jecting spots are formed by the outer transparent 


| 


| 





ANT BENDING. 


hear it, though some exceptional ears can take up | membrane of a bag or ball filled with fluid, which 


pulsations or waves that succeed each other more 
rapidly than this. 

Reasoning from the analogy of stretched strings 
and membranes, and of air vibrating in tu 
etc., we are justified in concluding that the smaller 


| ball or bag rests inside another cavity in the head. 
| It resembles our own eye in having this external 
transparent tough membrane which corresponds to 
the cornea; which, like the cornea, is backed by 
the fluid in the ear-ball corresponding to our eye- 
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ball, and the back of this ear-ball appears to 
receive the outspreadings of a nerve, just as the 
back of our eye is lined with the outspread of the 
optic nerve forming 
the retina.. There 
does not appear to 
be in this or other 
insects a tightly 
stretched membrane 
which, likethe 
membrane of our 
ear-drum, is fitted 
to take up bodily 
air-waves and vi- 
brate responsively to 
them. But it is evi- 
dently adapted to 
receive and concen- 
trate some kind of 
vibration or motion 
or tremor. 

What kind of mo- 
tion can this be? 
What kind of per- 
ception does this 
curious organ sup- 
ply? To answer 
these questions we 
must travel beyond 
the strict limits of 
scientific induction 
and enter the fairy- 
land of scientific 
imagination. We 
may wander here in 
safety, provided we 
always remember 
where we are, and 
keep a true course 
guided by the com- 
pass-needle of de- 
monstrable facts. 

I have said that 
the cornea-like 
membrane of the 





| beads and shake it into wavelike movements, the 


waves being formed by the movements of the 
whole string. We may now conceive another 
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A HANGING WASP NEST. 


insect’s ear-bag does not appear capable of re- | kind of movement or vibration by supposing one 


sponding to Jodily air-waves. This adjective is 

important, because there are vibratory movements 

of matter that are not bodily but molecular. 

An analogy may help to render this distinc- 

tion intelligible. I may take a long string of 
Vou. XVII.—34. 


bead to receive a blow pushing it forward, this 
push to be communicated to the next, then to 
the third, and so on, producing a minute running 
tremor passing from end to end. This kind ot 


| action may be rendered visible by laying a number 
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of billiard balls or marbles in line and bowling an 
outside ball against the end one of the row. The 
impulse will be rapidly and invisibly transmitted 
all along the line, and the outer ball will respond 
by starting forward. 

Heat, light, and electricity are mysterious in- 
ternal movements of what we call matter (some 
say ‘‘ether,’’ which is but a name for imaginary 
matter). These internal movements are as invisi- 
ble as those of the intermediate billiard balls; 
but if there be a line of molecules acting thus, 
and the terminal one strikes an organ of sense 
fitted to receive its motion, some sort of percep- 





INTERIOR OF HANGING WASP NEST. 


tion may follow. When such movements of cer- 
tain frequency and amplitude strike our organs of 
vision, the sensation of light is produced. When 
others of greater amplitude and smaller frequency 
strike the terminal outspread of our common sen- 
sory nerves, the sensation of heat results. The 
difference between the frequency and amplitude of 
the heat waves and the light waves is but small, 
or, strictly speaking, there is no actual line of 
separation lying between them; they run directly 
into each other. When a piece of metal is gradu- 
ally heated, it is first ‘‘ black-hot ;’’ this is while 
the waves or molecular tremblings are of a certain 
amplitude and frequency; as the frequency in- 


creases, and amplitude diminishes (or, to borrow 
from musical terms, as the pitch rises), the metal 
becomes dull red-hot; greater rapidity, cherry- 
}red; greater still, bright red; then yellow-hot 
and white-hot: the luminosity growing as the 
rapidity of molecular vibration increases. 

There is no such gradation between the most 
rapid undulations or tremblings that produce our 
sensation of sound and the slowest of those which 
give rise to our sensations of gentlest warmth. 
There is a huge gap between them, wide enough 
to include another world or several other worlds 





of motion, all lying between our world of sounds 
and our world of heat and light, and there is 
no good reason whatever for supposing that 
matter is incapable of such intermediate activ- 
ity, or that such activity may not give rise to 
intermediate sensations, provided there are 
organs for taking up and sensifying (if I may 
coin a desirable word) these movements. 

As already stated, the limit of audible tremors 
is three to four thousand per second, but the 
smallest number of tremors that we can perceive 
as heat is between three and four millions of 
® millions per second. The number of waves 
producing red light is estimated at four hun- 
dred and seventy-four millions of millions per 
second ; and for the production of violet light, 
six hundred and ninety-nine millions of millions. 
These are the received conclusions of our best 
mathematicians, which I repeat on their author- 
ity. Allowing, however, a very large margin of 
possible error, the world of possible sensations 
lying between those produced by a few thou- 
sands of waves and any number of millions is 
of enormous width. 

In such a world of intermediate activities 
the insect probably lives, with a sense of vision 
revealing to him more than our microscopes show 
to us, and with his minute eye-like ear-bag sensify- 
ing material movements that lie between our world 
of sounds and our other far-distant worlds of heat 
and light. 

There is yet another indication of some sort of 
intermediate sensation possessed by insects. Many 
of them are not only endowed with the thou- 
sands of lenses of their compound eyes, but have 
in addition several curious organs that have been 
designated ‘‘ocelli” and ‘‘stemmata.’’ These 
are generally placed at the top of the head, the 





thousandfold eyes being at the sides. They are 
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very much like the auditory organs above described 
—so much so that in consulting different authori- 
ties for special information on the subject I have 
fallen into some confusion, from which I can only 
escape by supposing that the organ which one 
anatomist describes as the ocelli of certain insects 
is regarded as the auditory apparatus when exam- 
ined in another insect by another anatomist. All 
this indicates a sort of continuity of sensation con- 
necting the sounds of the insect world with the 
objects of their vision. 

But these ocular ears or auditory eyes of the 





insect are not his only ign kos over us. He 
has another sensory or- —— 

gan to which, with all 
our boasted intellect, we 
can claim nothing that 
is comparable, unless it 
be our olfactory nerve. 
The possibility of this I 
will presently discuss. 

I refer to the antenne 
which are the most char- 
acteristic of insect organs, 
and wonderfully devel- 
oped in some, as may be 
seen by examining the 
plumes of the crested 
gnat. Everybody who 
has carefully watched the 
doings of insects must 
have observed the curi- 
ously investigative move- 
ments of the antennez, 
which are ever on the 
alert peering and prying 
to right and left and upward and downward. Huber, 
who devoted his life to the study of bees and ants, 
concluded that these insects converse with each 
other by movements of the antennz, and he has 
given to the signs thus produced the name of ‘‘ an- 
tennal language.’’ They certainly do communicate 
information or give orders by some means; and 
when they stop for that purpose, they face each 
other and execute peculiar wavings of these organs 
that are highly suggestive of the movements of the 
old semaphore telegraph arms. 

The most generally received opinion is that 
these antennz are very delicate organs of touch, 
but some recent experiments made by Gustav 
Hausen indicate that they are organs of smelling 





or of some similar power of distinguishing objects 
at a distance. Flies deprived of their antennz 
ceased to display any interest in tainted meat that 
had previously proved very attractive. Other 
insects similarly treated appear to become in- 
different to odors generally. He shows that the 
development of the antennz in different species 
corresponds to the power of smelling which they 
seem to possess. 

I am sorely tempted to add another argument to 
those brought forward by Hausen ; viz., that ourown 
olfactory nerves, and those of all our near mammal- 
ian relations, are curiously like a pair of antenne. 
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NESTS OF ADULT INSECTS. 


There are two elements in a nervous structure— 
the gray and the white; the gray, or ganglionic 
portion, is supposed to be the centre or seat of 
nervous power, and the white medullary or fibrous 
portion merely the conductor of nervous energy. 

The nerves of the other senses have their ganglia 
seated internally, and the bundles of tubular white 
threads spread outward therefrom, but not so with 
the olfactory nervous apparatus. There are two 
horn-like projections thrust forward from the base 
of the brain with white or medullary stems that 
terminate outwardly or anteriorly in ganglionic 
bulbs resting upon what I may call the roof of the 
nose, and throwing out fibres that are composed, 





rather paradoxically, of more gray matter than 
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| 
white. In some quadrupeds with great power of | 


smell these two nerves extend so far forward as to 
protrude beyond the front of the hemispheres of 
the brain, with bulbous terminations relatively 
very much larger than those of man. 

They thus appear like veritable antenne. In 
some of our best works on anatomy of the brain 
(Solly, for example) a series of comparative pic- 
tures of the brains of different animals is shown, 





GARDEN SPIDER. 


extending from man to the cod-fish. As we pro- 
ceed downward, the horn-like projection of the 
olfactory nerves beyond the central hemispheres 
goes on extending more and more, and the rela- 
tive magnitude of the terminal ganglia or olfactory 
lobes increases in similar order. 

We have only to omit the nasal bones and nos- 
trils, to continue this forward extrusion of the 
olfactory nerves and their bulbs and branches, to 
coat them with suitable sheaths provided with 
rouscles for mobility, and we have the antennz of 








insects. I submit this view of the comparative 
anatomy of these organs as my own speculation, 
to be taken for what it is worth. 

There is no doubt that the antennz of these 
creatures are connected by nerve-stalks with the 
anterior part of their suprazesophageal ganglia, 7. ¢. 
the nervous centres corresponding to our brain. 

But what kind and degree of power must such 
olfactory organs possess? ‘The dog has, relatively 
to the rest of his brain, a 
much greater development 
of the olfactory nerves and 
ganglia than man has. His 
powers of smell are so 
much greater than ours 
that we find it difficult to 
conceive the possibility of 
what we actually see him 
do. As an example, I may 
describe an experiment | 
made upon a bloodhound 
of the famous Cuban breed. 
He belonged to a friend 
whose house is situated on 
an eminence command- 
ing an extensive view. I 
started from the garden 
and wandered about a 
mile away, crossed several 
fields by sinuous courses, 
climbing over stiles and 
jumping ditches, always 
keeping the house in view ; 
I then returned by quite a 
different track. The blood- 
hound was set upon the 
beginning of my track. I 
watched him from a win- 
dow galloping rapidly, and 
following all its windings 
without the least halting or hesitation. It was 


LIP? We 


as clear to his nose as a graveled path or a lumi- ‘ 


nous streak would be to our eyes. On his return 
I went down to him, and without approaching 
nearer than five or six yards he recognized me as 
the object of his search, proving this by circling 
round me, baying deeply and savagely though 
harmlessly, as he always kept at about the same 
distance. 

If the difference of development between the 
human and canine internal antenne produces all 
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this difference of function, what a gulf may there | equivalent to living in another world of which we 
be between our powers of perceiving material | have no knowledge and can form no definite con- 
emanations and those possessed by insects! If my | ception. We, by our senses of touch and vision, 
anatomical hypothesis is correct, some insects have | know the shapes and colors of objects, and by our 
protruding nasal organs or out-thrust: olfactory | very rudimentary olfactory organs form crude ideas 
nerves as long as all the rest of their bodies. The | of their chemistry or composition, through the 
power of movement of these in all directions af- | medium of their material emanations; but the 
fords the means of sensory communication over | _ huge exaggeration of this power in the insect 
a corresponding range, instead of being limited | should supply him with instinctive perspective 

merely to the direction of the nostril openings. | powers of chemical analysis, a direct acquaintance 
In some insects, such as the plumed gnat, the | with the inner molecular constitution of matter far 
antennz do not appear to be thus movable, but | clearer and deeper than we are able to obtain by 
this want of mobility is more than compensated | all the refinements of laboratory analyses or the 
by the multitude of branchings of these wonderful | hypothetical formulating of molecular mathema- 
organs whereby they are simultaneously exposed | ticians. Add this to the other world of sensations 
in every direction. ‘This structure is analogous to | producible by the vibratory movements of matter 
the fixed but multiplied eyes of insects, which, by | lying between those perceptible by our organs of 
seeing all round at once, compensate for the want | hearing and vision, then strain your imagination 
of that mobility possessed by others that have but | to its cracking point, and you will still fail to pic- 
a single eyeball mounted on a flexible and mobile | ture the wonderland in which the smallest of our 
stalk ; that of the spider, for example. | fellow-creatures may be living, moving, and hav- 

Such an extension of such a sensory function is ing their being. 





“OUT OF HER SPHERE.” 
By A. B. Harris. 


Louis MaiInwaRING was thirty-five, and unmar- || But—and there must always be flaws in char- 
ried—waiting, he said, until Providence should | acter—he was intolerant toward’ any woman who 
send him the one woman of all the world meant | was, as he was pleased to term it, ‘‘out of her 
for him. Providence, he said, would take care of | sphere.’’ That was rather before the days of so 
the matter. She was, or she was not, in existence ; | much asking for the ballot, and so much talk 
if she was, she would, in due time and order of | about ‘‘ rights;’’ but a few women were already 
events, come into his life without his seeking. If | engaged in the practice of medicine, others aspir- 
she was not, no seeking of his would change the | itig to the ministry, and many seeking some kinds 
result. He would wait, but wait believing—and | of work hitherto done by men. 
till that age, he did. | He made nice distinctions. For instance, a 

Louis—he was my cousin, and I have a right to | woman might write for the public and might sing 
call him so—had in general very honorable ideas _in public, but she must on no account speak, not 
about women. He respected the sex, and he was | though she had the tongue of angels. And never, 
a gentleman. He was not ashamed to be seen in | never must she do such a barbarous, unnatural, 
company with his antiquated maiden aunt, no monstrous thing as to be a physician. 
matter how out of keeping with modern style her| This last was his special abhorrence: his pet 
dress might be: he would escort an Irish peanut | detestation, almost the only one, in fact, that he 
vender across the street in an emergency as cour- | was capable of, was for a woman who could so far 
teously as if she had been a duchess; and—proof | set at naught the limitations which he thought 
positive of his manliness—he treated his sisters as | should hedge her about. And he was shamefully 
tenderly and as deferentially as if he had been a | unjust toward the only transgressor in this respect 
lover instead of brother. | whom he had any particular knowledge of. 
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In our family we had a “female physician.’’ 
That is, there were properly three families of us, 
very numerous in every branch, who were con- 
nected by blood or marriage, and made a chain of 
cousins, some of them merely nominal ones, reach- 
ing from Maine to California, and including two 
of the Middle and one of the Southern States. 
Lloyds, Mainwarings, and Kings enough to hold 
the country together; and the Christian names 
were so perpetuated that if any large number of 
us had ever met at any one time we should have 
been hopelessly mixed up. Mary was the favorite 
name among the female representatives of the 
several families. There were of the unmarried 
Marys something like a dozen, known in our 
verbal and epistolary communications in this way: 
as Mary D ,» Mary B » Herbert’s Mary, 
Paul’s Mary, Mary John, Blue-eyed Mary, Doctor 
Mary, and so on. 

It was this last one who was Louis’s cherished 
aversion, though he had never seen her or any 
picture of her, and knew nothing to her disad- 
vantage ; but, on the contrary, he had heard that 
she was a sweet-dispositioned and gentle-mannered 
girl, whose unusual skill in her profession had 
neither turned her head nor hardened her heart. 

She was the daughter of a surgeon in the 
Regular Army, stationed from his entrance into the 
service on the Western frontier, or changed from 
post to post toward Central California, His wife 
had shared all the hardships of such a position, 
and his two children, Henry and Mary, twins, 
had been born in a fort, and trained up to a 
hardy, healthful, out-of-deor life, educated by 
the mother, who was a lady of culture and refine- 
ment. 

These parents, seeing such necessity for a knowl- 
edge of medicine and surgery, were pleased to 
have their son choose his father’s profession ; 
and when their daughter, from a longing to do 
good to suffering men and women, asked to 
study with him, she allowed it. She was more 
apt and quick than her brother, and her whole 
heart was in it; and so it came about that though 
she did not graduate, she was even more skillful ; 
and though not so well-read, her swift intuitions 
did almost as much for her as books did for him. 
And she became so useful among the families of 
the soldiers and Indians, that even before the age 
of twenty she was known as ‘‘ Dr. Mary.” 

She had never been East but once, and that 











was in the absence of Louis at Montreal, where 
his business frequently called him. At that visit 
she charmed us all, and we told him so; but, not- 
withstanding our assertions to the contrary, he 
declared-that she must be masculine, and anything 
but what he liked. 

‘¢A woman with theories,’’ he said; ‘‘ with a 
sphere. I know just her kind—harsh voice, ag- 
gressive manners, hair worn like a boy’s, short 
dress—oh! don’t tell me about her, or I shall 
hate her. I never want to see her. She is the 
one woman of all the world that I never intend to 
meet. If she comes here, I hope you will intro- 
duce her under some other name, for I don’t want 
to be rude to her, and I can’t tell but I might 
be ” 

‘*What! you, Louis? Rudetoa lady? I can’t 
conceive of it.’’ 

‘* Well, give me notice when she is coming, and 
I’ll leave, and not stay on the order of my 
going. I can take refuge in Montreal.”’ 

Now, when this conversation took place, we 
knew that she was on her way, having left Mary- 
land, where she had been visiting another Mary 
King, only two days before. And she might be 
looked for by any train. So the two sisters of 
Louis, Jessie and Helen, who with him made up 
the Mainwaring family at the old place, were 
filled with consternation. But they were quick- 
witted girls, capable of a great deal of mischief, 
and if they could get the promise of silence from 
me, their cousin Kitty, a guest of the summer, 
they said they would mislead ‘‘ dear old Louis.”’ 

‘Now, Kit,’’ said Jessie, ‘“‘ I’ve got a plan. 
Louis knows that we have been for a month 
expecting Mary King, of Maryland ; and you and 
Iand Helen know that she is not coming, after 
all. But Doctor Mary is, and I shall manage it 
so she will be Maryland Mary to him. Don’t go 
to objecting. It is my house as much as anybody’s; 
and I will not have my brother Louis turn a cold 
shoulder to dear darling Doctor Mary. She is a 
jewel. She is a diamond. ‘Short hair, coarse 
voice, aggressive manners!’ I guess so. Why, 
she is the consummate flower of all the Kings. 





She is everything that a lady should be. She is 
just high-toned—that is what she is. There! I 
am glad that Louis has gone down-town. If she 


comes on this train, it will be half an hour before 
he will know, for of course he will wait and get 
the mail. And ‘I'll do, I'll do, I’ll do.’ ”’ 
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She arrived by that train, and we all three 
rushed out on the lawn before the hack could 
drive up; and she was at once taken possession of 
by Jessie and escorted up to her room. The time 
for deliberation was short, and before I knew it I 
found myself conniving at what looked in some of 
its aspects like a falsehood. How the madcap 
Jessie managed with the guest I never knew; but 
I suspect she made her promise to help mystify 
her brother for just that day. 

We were all out on the piazza, and Doctor Mary 
was just saying, in the most charming of voices, 
“How delicious your garden is, and how fra- 
grant those roses are! Oh! see those heliotropes 
and those pansies !’’ just like a pleased child, in 
such a natural, sweet way, when Louis came up 
the steps. 

Now, he had certain theories about the voice of 
woman, what it should and what it should not 
be, and this one had power to stir him at the first 
syllable it spoke. 

“Oh, Louis, come here !’’ cried Jessie ; “ Cousin 
Mary King has come from Maryland.”’ 

All of which was true in one sense, except the 
cousinly part, there being really no relationship 
whatever. 

Doctor Mary turned toward him, and what 
Louis thought of the face he saw could easily be 
guessed. It flashed upon me, then and there, as I 
saw the expression on his countenance,—and I 
could read him pretty well,—that Providence had 
sent him his fate, and that he was aware of the 
fact. He had always said that he should know 
her when she came,—the one ideal woman who 
filled the horizon of womanhood for him,—and 
he looked as if the recognition had been instanta- 
neous. 

Pretty soon Jessie put her arm. in mine, and, 
leading me out of hearing of the others, begged 
me not to betray her. ‘‘ You dear, precious Kit ; 
now you will not.”’ 

Our evening passed off delightfully, and it was 
the afternoon of the second day, after twenty-four 
hours’ acquaintance on the part of Louis, when 
that gentleman and myself happened to be stand- 
ing together in the front parlor, waiting for the 
others who, at the far end of the long room, were 
getting ready to go with us fora walk. He was 
watching Dr. Mary as she was wrapping herself 
ina crimson shawl; and he was so absorbed, his 
whole admiring soul shone so in his face, that I 
became possessed to tease him. 


- 





‘She is tall,’’ I suggested, ‘‘ rather tall,’’ as 
if it might be an objection, as I knew what his 
ideal stature was. 

“Tall!’’ repeated he. Nonsense ; it is the way 
she carries her head. The right stature, I should 
say. I don’t like little women. I have always 
wished my sisters were not so short.”’ 

‘* Your humble servant is unfortunately of just 
their height.’’ 

‘*Why, Kitty, are you short?” turning on me 
an amazed look. ‘‘ Why, I beg your pardon. It 
never seemed so to me—before.”’ 

«‘ Rather a severe style of dressing the hair,’’ I 
was wicked and unladylike enough to say. 

‘*Why, Kitty Lloyd, what can be the matter 
with you to-night? Her hair and head are per- 
fect.’’ 

And he gazed at her as one hand and then the 
other went up and with deft touches here and there 
arranged her hair, after a woman’s wont—a shining 
brown mass of braids at the back of a small, 
shapely head ; of just the style he approved, as I 
also perfectly well knew, for had I not often heard 
him quote from Browning and others about “‘ her 
little head’’ ? 

Jessie and Helen were both talking together 
and laughing at the same time, rippling over like 
two canary-birds, and she was gravely listening. 

‘‘What a gay time your sisters are having,”’ 
said I; ‘‘I wonder what they ean be chatting so 
about! Isn’t it just delightful to hear them ?”’ 

Louis muttered soffo voce, ‘‘I don’t fancy gig- 
gling women.”’ 

‘“*Too bad for poor Jessie and Helen. We 
have always thought, poor girls! that their joyous- 
ness was the charm of this home.”’ 

‘* But, then,” his eyes on Miss King, who had 
the sweetest way of listening, and really did not 
talk much in comparison with them, ‘‘ one likes a 
kind of reserve about a woman.”’ 

I further teased him into giving a preference 
to a woman with steadfast eyes and of a complex- 
ion that was not of the pink and white fading 
kind. And I made him say, during this exasper- 
ating delay, that a dainty, tripping kind of gait 
was not to his taste; neither did he like what is 
called the “ queenly style ;’’ and all the time his 
eyes admired her so! And as she walked away 
with the girls on some improvised errand, he had 
something to say about ‘‘a light, elastic move- 
ment, as if at every step she almost rose in 
height,’’ and that one could imagine Charlotte 
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Bronté’s Shirley walking in that springy, proud 
way. 

I don’t know which was most outrageous: my 
daring these comments on our guest, or the pro- 
nounced opinions of the master of the house, 
which shut all three of us out, and set Mary King 
up on the pedestal of his undisguised admiration. 

To sum up the whole matter, Louis Mainwaring, 
who had always been reticent about the style of 
woman he admired, though not about some types 
he did not, had already unintentionally made 
known to me that here was the perfect one to 
him. And here this middle-aged man, who had 
been sought in vain by ambitious mothers, and 
had the charm of marriageable daughters brought 
to bear upon him, all to no purpose, and who 
had armed himself and was mail-proof against all 
the matchmaking plans of friends, had surrendered 
on the spot. 

It was a clear case of love at first sight. Like 
King Edward when he beheld the courtiers of 
Salisbury, my dear cousin was ‘‘struck with a 
sparkle of fine love,’’ and, as in the case of the 
English monarch, it was so manifest that every- 
body could see it. 

But what was it about Mary King to move him 
so? Asif there was any need to give a reason! 
She was not much like any girl we knew. She 
would not have been a called a beauty. There 
her chance was not half as good as that of the 
rosy, sparkling Helen, or the bright, radiant Jessie. 
She was a blue-eyed brunette, and the eyes were 
large, steadfast, and earnest, with dark lashes, and 
they had a wonderful expression of candor and 
sweetness. Her complexion was of that clearness 
without color which is not pale, but gives an idea 
of perfect health, and it was soft and lovely as a 
child’s, and her mouth was mobile and sincere. 
There was something in that face which seemed 
to make it a type of sweet and pure maidenhood ; 
and her figure, movements, voice, everything, were 
in accord. There were no artifices about her. 
She was simple, natural, easy, and ingenuous; 
and that was the charm. A few times in life one 
may be fortunate enough to meet such a woman, 
like Shakspeare’s Miranda, perhaps; and now 
and then a man with qualities in kind. Dr. Henry 
was one of them; the brother and sister were much 

_alike. To most observers, there would have seemed 
nothing striking about either of them. 

The next day, and the next, and the next, we 





had excursions ; and there never could have been 
anything more satisfactory. Delicious days, a 
pleasant- party, and our hero and heroine—for we 
began to look upon ourselves as parties to a plot, 
characters in a novel—becoming more and more 
absorbed in one another, for Mary King, who 
would have been stone not to have been conscious 
of the passion of Louis, could not hide her interest 
in him, when there came, without a word of warn- 
ing, a crisis, but not such an one as the mischievous 
Jessie had looked for. 

By that spitefulness of destiny which all at once 
changes the happiest conditions and makes every- 
thing go wrong, it came about that Louis was the 
author of his own disappointment and ignoble 
downfall. We were talking about the complicated 
connections of the Mainwaring, Lloyd, and King 
families; of the frequent occurrence of certain 
Christian names, and before any of us were quick 
to see that we were on dangerous ground, the 
Marys were mentioned, and Louis had said some- 
thing about that ‘‘ paragon of the masculine vir- 
tues,’’ Dr. Mary, when the appalling stillness that 
fell upon the room caused him to stop in the 
middle of his sentence. 

I never at all forgot the grieved surprise, the 
half-indignant, half-reproachful expression in the 
eyes of Mary King. She looked as if he had 
struck her, as if she had had a blow from the 
man she loved—for it was all clear in that moment 
what her feelings for Louis had been. 

We got through that evening some way. Jessie 
had to submit to a private interview with her 
mystified and deeply-troubled brother. And after- 
ward she and Mary King were known to be sitting 
with their arms round one another out on the 
piazza. All three, however, kept their own 
counsel. How much or what the two victims 
knew, neither Helen nor I could ever ascertain. 

But it changed everything. Louis had learned 
who his guest really was. Mary had heard his 
opinion of herself. So much was clear. And now 
we were in the midst, not of a comedy of errors, 
but a tragedy of errors. Some one has said that 
‘‘all mankind loves a lover,’’ and we had ex- 
perienced the happiest of day-dreams over this 
‘* course of true love’’ under our own eyes, when 
everything went suddenly into mystery and the 
most profound reticence, and there was no way 
out, and we had to own to ourselves that it was as 
well that Mary was soon going away. 
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On the second day after she was to leave us, 
we had planned another excursion, which was to 
be the culmination of our delightful picnics. 
And, of course, it was not to be given up now. 
The little episode of the evening was ignored also, 
of course. We all acted as if that fatal sentence 
had not been uttered—or we tried to. But we all 
knew that each of the others knew; and so we 
overdid our trying to act as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 

Fortunately there was to be a large party, which 
was a great relief. We were to rendezvous ata 
cottage on the shore of Chetucket Lake, and then 
go a part by row-boat and a part by land to the 
grove where the day was to be spent. By this 
arrangement our small company chanced, for a 
short time, to be left at the place of meeting ; and 
Mary chose to pass it in tending an ailing child 
she found in the family living there. And if she 
had meant to drive Louis to desperation she could 
not have put herself in a position better calculated 
to do it. It was as if she meant to say, ‘‘ See how 
sweet and tender, all womanly, I am!’’ and she 
made a picture as lovely as the Sistine Madonna. 

That day her face and manner were a study. 
She was, at times, reserved, and then startlingly 
brilliant, possessed by contrarieties, but not once 
did she show by word or look that she had any 
further acquaintance with Louis than with the 
other gentlemen of the party. As for that miser- 
able cousin of mine, he was having his retribution 
for all the part heaped up, pressed down, and run- 
ning over; and nobody could help him. 

I wondered what was going to be the sequel of 
this—guiltily, too, as a participant. What kind 
of a figure would Louis make trying to apologize, 
where an apology was an insult ? 

‘Oh, what a miserable piece of business !’’ 
whispered Jessie to me, as we happened to be 
together a moment. ‘‘I never was so wretched 
in my life. Louis is desperate, and Mary is half 
slain. They will bid each other ‘ Good-bye, for- 
ever,’ to-night, and go opposite ways. And I know 
they were meant for one another. Oh, dear!’’ 

Meanwhile, clouds had been gathering in the 
west, and the party collected the scattered things 
and prepared for the return. Our boat must be 
taken across to the cottage, and five could go in 
it; but the sky was so threatening that Jessie and 
Helen positively refused, preferring to walk round 
and join us later. 





‘‘ Well!” said Louis, in a reckless kind of way, 
‘*is there anybody who will go in the boat? Who 
will risk her life with me ?”’ 

I held out my hand; and Miss King, looking as 
if she would, yet could not, hesitated, met the 
imploring gaze of Loyis, then, without a word, 
tied down her hat, drew the crimson shawl around 
her, and allowed herself to be placed in the boat. 

So we set out on our dangerous voyage, which 
we made with scarcely the exchange of a word. 
She looked awed, her eyes were full of a solemn 
light, and she was pale as death, but I knew it was 
not fear. It took the utmost strength of Louis to 
propel the boat, and for awhile she watched him 
in silence, then she said : 

‘*T have often rowed. May I not help you?’’ 

‘«Thank you. You are helping me now,’’ very 
gratefully and humbly. 

So she sat motionless awhile longer, and I could 
but own to myself that her sweetness, her patience, 
her presence of mind and tacit confidence in him 
were enough to nerve any man. 

By and by she said, ‘‘I am stronger than you 
would think. I might save you a little,’’ quite 
pathetically. 

The slight plaintiveness and the pity in her 
face had nearly been our ruin, for Louis almost 
run the boat on a rock. Just then we spied a 
little cove where, under the shelter of some hem- 
locks, we thought we would remain in perfect 
security till the tempest was over. We were only 
in time to escape its fury, for almost in an instant 
the wind came sweeping down through the gorge 
in a perfect tornado, the lightnings fairly blazed 
around us, and peal after peal of thunder boomed 
over our heads and reverberated among the moun- 
tains in terrific echoes. 

The faces of my companions grew deathly white, 
and Mary’s eyes were dilated with terror. As for 
me, I could not endure to sit there quietly, and in 
spite of their protestations I sprung to the shore 
and sought the covert of some shrubbery till the 
volume had spent itself. I half forgot my com- 
panions in the awful rage of elements; but they 
came to seek me, and when I heard their voices 
Louis was saying something about her remember- 
ing that ‘you and I faced death together,’’ and 
there was a low rejoinder about ‘‘ not forgetting.’’ 
And that was all. But they did not look like 
happy lovers. Rather as if an angel with a 
flaming sword had been putting them asunder, 
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and there their mutual story had come to an end. 
And Louis, my old confidant and dearest cousin, 
did not say anything to me for more than a year 
after about Mary King. What he then said must 
be given pretty much in his own words. 





THERE is no need now to bring to any one’s 
mind the events of the next spring,—the spring 
of eighteen hundred and sixty-one,—the fall of 
Sumpter, the call for an army, the bloody march 
through Baltimore. I am not writing history, 
only of one of the vast multitude who offered 
their lives to their country. 

Cousin Louis enlisted with the three years’ men 
in Regiment. His resolve was deliberate, 
but his final action sudden. The news of the 
attack on the Massachusetts Sixth hastened him 
off; and he had just time to arrange his affairs, 
take leave of his sisters, and ride over to bid me 
‘** Good-bye,’’ and give me a packet, ‘‘ which, if J 
fall, and I feel that I shall, you must give to Mary 
King ;’’ and the dear fellow sent a verbal message 

He had, meanwhile,’ met 





of a few words to her. 
Dr. Henry, Mary’s brother, and tried hard to 
secure him ‘‘ for our regiment,’’ said he, ‘but 
red tape prevailed, and has fastened on us a 
finical, ignorant, conceited old bachelor, Bogar- 
dus, by name; and King, who is worth twenty of 
him, goes in some general capacity, I believe. 
I hope I shall not lose sight of him, however.’’ 

And so, like so many others, Louis Mainwaring 
was off to the war. What happened to him, he 
told me in this way, for I may as well say at the 
outset that, contrary to his forebodings, he was 
not slain : 

‘‘ The battle of Bull Run was fought. Its his- 
tory is yet to be written. Mine begins with the 
night after, when I was carried or dragged to a 
place of safety by one John Grahame, a faithful 
soldier, who, meaning well, and thinking he was 
doing me good service, dug a rifle-ball out of my 
wrist with his rusty jack-knife. 

‘*T had vowed that I would neither retreat nor 
surrender, and I fell twice wounded; this kind 
fellow saved me from being trampled to death, 
and somebody got me to the hospital. But of the 
how, or where, or circumstances, I happily knew 
nothing. 

‘** After awhile I saw that it was morning, a 
clear, bright morning—the day after that awful, 
desecrated Sabbath, on which, while our mothers 








and sisters were silently joining in the prayer for 
our army in many a New England church, we 
were fighting like demons and profaning the air 
with the murderous cannonade from a hundred 
belching, fiery mouths. No; I never can get 
over my horror of war, Kitty. 

‘‘T had lain in such a state of torpor as the 
grinding pain in my left shoulder would allow, 
but had finally become conscious of what was 
going on around me, when a pleasant voice, 
which seemed in some way familiar, said to Bo- 
gardus, whose presence I was aware of: 

‘**] have such a hurt in my hand that it is 
impossible for me to do it, but I think my sister 
would. She is thoroughly well-qualified. She is 
a self-possessed woman, and no over-nicety will 
keep her from doing what she can to relieve suf- 
fering.’ ’ 

‘* Bogardus stammered, objected, delayed, and 
then consented. I suppose I hardly need tell 
you, Kitty, that after my faculties had groped 
doubtingly for awhile, I became possessed of the 
conviction that the first speaker was Henry King, 
a voice is so easily recognized. And it was no 
great surprise. In the army one ceased to be sur- 
prised at anything. The friend you thought a 
thousand miles away might be in the regiment 
over against you. During the hottest fire at Bull 
Run, in the front rank of the splendid New York 
Sixty-ninth, I met, just long enough to wring his 
hand, an old classmate whom I had last seen on 
board a United States vessel bound for Africa. 
So I cannot say that I was startled on opening my 
eyes to see King; and perhaps I ought not to 
have been, to know that his sister was there. 

‘At a beckoning gesture from him she came 
down the long alley-way between the cots, erect 
as ever, her slight, delicate shoulders carried in 
that proud way you know so well, the same spring- 
ing step, so fresh, so pure-looking; in that place 
she was like a vision of the morning. She was 
long in coming, for, turning to the right and the 
left, she had a smile or a word for every poor 
fellow who lay, like me, begrimed with powder, 
dust-soiled, and stained with blood. Some were 
horribly mangled, but patient, bearing their agony 
like heroes. 


‘‘What a sight that room was! We got used 


to such things afterward. What a place for a 
woman! and several were there, volunteer nurses. 
But no one so fair as this one who was coming to 
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me with such looks of commiseration as she 
passed those dreadful lines of ghastly men. As 
she drew near, I hid my disfigured face in the 
pillow they had made of my blanket and overcoat. 
I knew by the faint movement of her garments 
when she was by my side. By the pity in her 
voice when she spoke, I felt that my case might be 
a hopeless one. 

‘«They had previously laid bare my shoulder, 
and now Bogardus was telling her, in his inflated 
way and with ill-concealed contempt that a woman 
should be a surgeon, that it was useless to try to 
remove a ball bedded where that one was. He 
was not going to undertake it; it was ‘no use.’ 

‘** Poor fellow!’ she said softly, and then, 
suddenly,—and I /e/¢ when her eyes first fell on 
my face, as her hand removed the rough woolen 
cloth,—in a tone whose anguish made my heart 
leap, ‘Oh, Henry! Oh, it is Louis Mainwaring !’ 

** My eyes flew open. 

““*Oh!’ she cried, and a great sob seemed to 
shake her, and her hands instinctively clasped 
each other. 

“Dr. Henry leaned forward and put out his hand. 
I attempted to extend my right, but it was stiff in 
bloody bandages. My left lay like a dead weight 
by my side. I had not a hand with which to 
grasp that of the brotherly friend who bent over 
me, to take in mine that of the woman I loved. 
Maimed, bruised, sore, and bleeding, weak and 
nerveless, it came over me that I was like a half- 
dead dog that had been thrown out to die, and in 
sheer prostration, Kitty, I burst into tears. 

‘*¢ Courage!’ whispered Mary, passing a soft 
palm across my forehead and putting back my 
hair. And then to Bogardus and Henry she said, 
‘Something must be done.’ 

‘¢ She drew a quick, half-shuddering breath, there 
was some talk between them, and then they pre- 
pared for the operation. I do not intend to give 
the details, and you would not care to hear them. 
It was one of the first cases of the kind given toa 
woman, but not the last, by any means. I like to 
believe that the steady nerves and tender manipu- 
lation of Mary saved me. I am not the man I 
used to be, Kitty. Be forbearing, and don’t 
upbraid me with my part. I know better now. 

“Well, they kept me up with brandy, and then I 
failed utterly as to sense, except the never-ceasing 
pain somewhere, and I half dreamed that in some 
shadowy way she now and then touched a soft 








hand to my head and then went away, and I had 
not pow# to lift an eyelid or bid her stay. 

‘* After a few days I came back slowly, as sick 
inen do, to a vague consciousness of what was 
around me; of the room, which, to my perverted 
vision, stretched off like a rope-walk. Yet nothing 
was clear tome. Lying idly there, it seemed to 
me that the tragedy at Bull Run, that midnight 
before, that breaking up of the camp, that groping, 
stumbling march in the gray dampness of doleful 
hours before daybreak, that exhaustive and final 
charge of ours, and the sabre-thrusting and riding 
down of the enemy’s devilish black cavalry, and 
then our shameful, disorderly retreat, were all 
mixed up like the horrible medley of dreams. 
One scene after another would pass before my 
eyes, then all waver together in a horrible phan- 
tasmagoria, a too real repetition of such things as 
you can hardly conceive of, and from out this 
would shine sometimes, like the evening star, the 
pure face of Mary. So my distracted brain would . 
grope blindly toward her, and, failing, sink again 
into nothingness; but it cleared at last, and I 
came back to a sense of everything. 

‘*But to what did I awake? The battle—my 
last, whatever befell my country—had been fought, 
and all had lapsed, as old Bogardus said, into 
‘masterly inactivity.’ Beyond this I could get 
no intelligence whatever. Daily papers were kept 
carefully out of sight. Nobody must tell news 
in our hospital. We were a lot of desperately 
wounded men who must be kept from excitement. 
Ali the slightly injured had been removed. We 
who remained were like wrecks cast upon the 
shore—wrecks of some great Armada which had 
gone sailing off to sea and left us. Left ws? And 
who else, I wondered. 

“I began to have power enough to think every- 
thing over. Oh! I thought when the times come 
round straight again, if please God they ever do, 
and men fall back into their old ways, and trade 
and business go on in their accustomed channels, 
and see great events come to stir the nation’s 
heart, here and there and everywhere, the country 
over, how many men will be missing! It filled 
me with agony to think of this, I was so weak and 
unreconciled ; I am afraid I lacked the right patriot 
stamp, but then, Kitty, I was so helpless and pros- 
trated! And the questions recurred and vexed 
my soul, about the men who left the bench, the 
farm, the office, in great haste and returned no more. 
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‘« Where were some I loved? Where was Mur- 
ray, who did guard duty with me one bf&ck night 
on the Potomac, when a far-off, solitary camp-fire 
was the only light on the earth or in the sky, and 
we beguiled the grim watch amid lurking dan- 
gers with tender. thoughts about our homes? 
Missing! Where John Grahame, who hung over 
me like a brother, and dragged me away from 
that ravine full of dead? Killed; shot down in 
Where were Butler and Clifford, who 
had longed, in college dullness, for a life like that 
of the old Greek warriors, and wondered why they 
could not chance on times that would test the 
sinews of a man’s soul, repining that their lot was 
cast in days of inertness, and thirsting to do deeds 
which should make their names immortal? Gone 
where the stainless Ellsworth and laureled Win- 
throp had Jed the way. Baptism of blood and fire! 
and so far what had it amounted to? All seemed 
lost, and I sickened over the sacrifice and the 
record I kept in my heart. I remembered too 
well some faces channeled by sabre cuts and 
crushed under iron hoofs. The war was new then, 
you know. We grew hardened pretty soon ; and 
then we had not time to brood over the disgrace 
of that rabble retreat which worried me so. 

‘« Perhaps you are wondering if every wounded 
soldier of the Union army felt like that. I hope, 
at least, his sense of shame was as keen; and 
God forbid that any ever forget the lives that 
were given up. 

‘You know, Kitty, how near my life came to 
going out. I do not wish to magnify the circum- 
stances. I certainly cared but little about it then. 
If it was worth while to foster the flame of a lamp 
burning so dimly, somebody else must remind me 
of it. Dr. Henry and his sister seemed to think 
it was. He was like a brother to me, and she 
gave me more sparing but unutterably precious 
ministrations, and I instinctively clung to the 
world which held Aer. I could not bear that 
death should put me beyond knowledge of her. 
And if I ever had a Christian feeling of gratitude, 
it was that God had sent her to that place. I 
used to have my head slightly raised every morn- 
ing when my wounds were dressed, that I might 
from afar off be able to see her as she went her 
rounds. ; 

‘« There came a day which brought a new sensa- 
tion. The surgeons were not done with me yet. 
Ny shoulder was doing well, but the wrist was in 





a terrible condition. I was wakened by hearing 
that pompous functionary of ours, Bogardus, whom 
I so heartily detested, say, ‘The hand must come 
off.” Poor John Grahame had not calculated upon 
the result of his kindness when he thought his 
jack-knife had saved the surgeons some trouble. 
Bogardus himself had attended to the dressing of 
my wound, and I am suspicious that it was through 
his mismanagement, in part, that I remained in 
such a low state, and possibly that the hand was 
sacrificed after this long time—himself performing 
the operation. 

“‘ The morning after, I received honorable men- 
tion for bravery, and became entitled to have 
‘Captain’ prefixed to my name, and that was 
something. ~ 

‘¢* Hail Columbia!’ cried Dr. Henry, with 
honest tears of joy in his eyes as he told me. 

** My hospital life was protracted, as you know, 
but how depressing it was you can never realize. 
The low, miserable kind of fever which takes all 
the heart out of a man was added to my calami- 
ties; and the monotonous days dragged on in a 
dreary routine of prostration of soul and body. 
Grim spirits assailed me, and every: mistake and 
misunderstanding of my whole life came and tor- 
mented me. And, of course,—you have been 
guessing it all the time,—Mary King had a great 
deal to do with the misery of feeling I was expe- 
riencing. I suppose I went over in my mind a 
thousand times every incident and almost every 
word of our acquaintance, and fell back every 
time to the same despair. If she had ever cared 
for me, did she still? How could she? Was I 
of any more account, except for the circumstance 
of our family ties and those few weeks of inter- 
course, than any other poor fellow by whose side 
she lingered, an angel of consolation? ‘There 
were splendid men lying there in that room. 
How could they help loving her? Could they 
help seeing her just as I did? I thought she must 
look as fair to all eyes as to mine. 

‘*T used to watch her till it seemed to me that 
my eyes must have been full of unuttered ques- 
tionings. Dr. Henry would look at me wonder- 
ingly. Many times a day he would come along 


and lay a pitying hand on my head. Bogardus 
said I ought to get along faster, and wondered 
what kept the fever hanging about me so, and 
finally gave me over wholly to the other’s care. 
Dr. Henry regarded me a moment with tender 
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reproach, as he consented to take me in charge, | while she was in simple attire, becoming the 


and then asked, ‘ Will you really vy to live, Main- 
waring ?” 


‘¢* There is no rallying principle about me,’ I | 


said. 

‘* He made another venture, and suggested that 
he was sure I had something on my mind that 
was fretting me, and if I felt like telling him 

‘¢ And in desperation I replied that I would tell 





his sister, and I thought a sudden revelation came | 


to him then. He went for her. 

‘*T imagined that she had grown a little shy of 
me lately, and that her eyes did not meet mine 
with their old frankness. Had I been less blind 
or more conceited, perhaps I should have augured 
well from this; but I thought that mine devoured 
her with such hunger for her love in their gaze, 
that she half feared me. 

‘¢ «You sent for me,’ she said, waiting. 

‘‘T had not a word. A great sweep of resolve, 
determination, came over. I wou/d live, and if | 
any devotion could,make it possible, I wou/d win 
her. And she was waiting ; her eyelids drooping, 
and her cheeks beginning to burn; and all I had | 
to say at this supreme crisis of my fate was to ask | 
her if she thought my life was worth saving, 
asking her pardon for my want of consideration 
in keeping her standing ! 

‘She was dumb at my abruptness, and it did | 
not make matters any better when I added, ‘ Henry | 
thinks it is; do you?’ | 





‘She could not speak, and just then, happily | placed the warm shawl about my neck. 


| Place and the affliction which had befallen our 
| country. 
_ TJ was proud of her, as if already she were 
| mine, when to answer some questions from a mag- 
_nificent dame whose husband was in authority 
| she came down as I had seen her so many times, 
her bronze brown hair shining in the sunlight, 
_ and her step like an Arab girl’s. 
I got able to creep about the room, and with 
| my one hand do some slight service for those who 
were worse off than I, I began to think it was 
time to leave the hospital and try and regain 
| strength among my native hills. 
| My first attempt at tottering about much was on 
/one fine morning in September. The air was 
| chilly, but I meditated taking a turn out-of-doors, 
| if no one forbade, and, moving along at a snail’s 
| pace, I had gained the door, and stood looking 
out, irresolute and shivering, when Mary observed 
me, and, taking down the identical crimson shawl 


| which she had worn the first time I saw her, and 
| which I had seen her wrap about herself on many 


a cool night when she was going from cot to cot, 
she came toward me. I was not looking, but I 


| knew she drew near me, and I made such a mental 


comparison between her loveliness and my gaunt, 
spectral figure with the empty sleeve, that it made 
me turn cold and sick. 

‘*She came up softly, as I staggered into the 
air without, and reached her dear arms up and 
The 


for her, Bogardus came along; she gave me one | blessed shawl which decided my fate. 


look, and was gone. 
but was obliged to keep up her habit of writing 
my letters for me, as she did for several of the 
men. 

‘*One day I had an opportunity to see how 
unlike she was to some of the stylish ladies who 


came down to visit our hospital ; womanly women | 
no doubs they were, but they wore noisy little 
heels on their boots, which went mercilessly rap- 
ping along the walk, and their dresses rustled 
unpityingly. As for Mary, her foot was noiseless | 
as the dew, and her garments never heralded her 
coming. 


Those ladies were wickedly dressy, 


After that, she avoided me, 


‘‘Well, my cousin Kitty, I don’t need to tell 
| you any more. A woman will forgive much where 
she loves, even if he whom she honors with her 
choice is as imperfect as your old friend Louis, 
and a maimed wreck of himself at that. God 
| bless her !?” 








| All the Mainwarings, Lloyds, and Kings were 
| delighted with this happy result. Long before 
| the war was over, Mary saw clearly that Louis 
needed her more than the country did. And she 
| has found her congenial sphere in being his happy 
wife. 
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AN EXPERIENCE WITH MODERN GHOSTS. 


By E. 


PART III. 

TEMPERANCE orators inform us that it is the first 
taste of spirits which inevitably stimulate the ap- 
petite for more. So it was with the investigators 
whose experience in ghostly phenomena was nar- 
rated in a late number of the Montuiy. Their 
curiosity was excited, but not fully gratified, and 
they wished to make a more thorough, and, if 
possible, a more satisfactory examination of the 
facts, or the delusions, as the case might be, of 
which they had seen enough to bewilder but not 
to convince. Some further experiments with such 
an object in view will be set forth in the following 
pages. 

That which occurred, or, at least, seemed to 
occur, will be truthfully told, with no attempt to 
exaggerate or embellish, on the one hand, or 
deprecate on the other, the curious incidents 
which the reader may accept, reject, or, interpret 
as he pleases, 

It came to the ears of the writer and his friend 
S that a distinguished artist in the new pro- 
fession would exhibit his remarkable powers on a 
certain evening, at a certain place, in the great city. 
This gentleman—an Englishman, Eglinton, by 
name—was spending a few days only in this 
country. He had spent several months, we were 
told, with Zollner, a German scientific investiga- 
tor, who has already published much upon the 
new subject, admitting many curious phenomena, 
but not admitting the correctness of the usual 
explanation. 

At eight o’clock in the evening we entered the 
parlors of a private house, where Mr. Eglinton 
was domiciled with a friend. We found in the 
room perhaps twenty persons, gentlemen and 
ladies, all apparently intelligent and cultivated. 
Mr. Eglinton was a fine-looking, good-mannered 
young gentleman, perhaps thirty years of age, of 
a sanguine temperament, with red cheeks, hand- 
some black eyes, and dark hair, which had possi- 
bly a slight inclination to curl, and was parted 
strictly in the median line. 

We were seated around a table which seemed 
ordinarily to have been intended for dining pur- 
poses. On it were several blank cards, a book, 
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| musical instruments,—a zither, a dulcimer, an ac- 


| cordeon, and a music-box ; also a paper cone rolled 
in the form of aspeaking-trumpet. The artist Eg- 
linton formed one of the circle. The lights of the 
| chandelier above were burning. A blank card was 
| first exhibited to show that there was no writing 
| upon it, placed between the leaves of the book 
which was closed, so that no portion of the card 
| was visible. The book was then placed upon the 
table beneath the hand of one of the gentlemen 
present. After a few minutes’ patient waiting, the 
book was opened, the card examined, and no 
trace of writing was discovered upon it. The 
same experiment was repeated with another gen- 
tleman’s hand, and with the same success. 

Mr. Eglinton informed his audience that often 
writing could be found upongthe card under sim- 
ilar circumstances. After the experience already 
narrated of the two investigators with another 
artist, they felt that the success of the experiment 
would have added nothing new to their experi- 
| ence, while its failure rather discountenanced the 
theory of trickery or legerdemain which could 
have been made uniformly successful. 

But now the serious exercises of the evening 
were about to commence. A circle of hands 
placed upon the table was made, each hand of 
every individual being fully occupjed with that of 
his neighbor. This union of hands was supposed 
to have a magnetic influence, It probably had a 
detective influence also, for the circle could not 
be broken without a conspiracy on the part of at 
least two individuals. 

The lights were then extinguished, and the 
company were sitting in total darkness. Conver- 
sation was attempted, for our artist advised this 
rather than singing to encourage the phenomena. 
The subject of conversation was the persecution 
of certain of the profession, which had recently 
been occurring in England. Soon Mr. Eglinton, 
who was sitting next but one to the writer, com- 
menced a series of deep sighs or inspirations, which 
could be heard but not watched in the darkness. 
Almost simultaneously the various musical instru- 
ments upon the table commenced to play with all 
the discord imaginable. Then the sounds of the 
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instruments floating over the heads and behind the } 
backs of the auditors could be heard. They 
apparently flew about in close proximity to the 
heads of at least some of the bewildered com- 
pany. ‘The tumult increased, and danger of col- 
lisions seemed to be imminent. Some, who evi- 
dently were experienced, were kind enough to 
enjoin those who were only novices, not to jeer, 
for ‘* the spirits never hurt any one.’’ The music- 
box, which we were informed weighed twelve 
pounds, circled about in alarming proximity to 
invisible but highly material and sensitive cra- 
niums, at times dashing somewhat viciously upon 
the table, at others sailing far away from it behind 
the backs of the sitters. Once it required wind- 
ing, and this manoeuvre was executed, jit was 
said, by the spirits themselves. The paper cone 
also brushed about, making its presence known by 
gently grazing some of the faces in its gyrations. 
The writer felt, or imagined he felt, soft touches, 
as if a delicate brush of ostrich-feathers swept over 
his face, and gentle patting upon his head. Be- 
tween him and the mediun sat a gentleman who 
said that the present was his first experiment in 
the new field of inquiry. He had lately lost his 
wife, and whispers came to his ears, A card was 
pushed under the clasped fingers of the writer and 
himself. He in some way recognized and claimed 
it as intended for himself, and when it was after- 
ward examined in the light, it proved to be one 
of the blank cards lying upon the table, and on it 
was written in pencil, ‘‘Anna.” He said it was 
the name of his deceased wife. This name, and 
the words, “ My dear husband,’’ the writer and 
S—— distinctly heard whispered in the darkness. 
Before the lights were extinguished, the medium 
said to his neighbors on either side, “ If I rise, 
The significance of the 
request was not fairly comprehended at the time 
by those addressed, but it was soon to be explained. 
After the concert just described had continued for 
atime, the sighing of the medium became more 
deep and prolonged, and an occasional ‘* Oh !’’ as 
if he felt actual pain, would escape his lips. Sud- 
denly, as if inspired by the flying musical instru- 
ments, he began to rise. He floated, or was 
drawn up into the air, if we can believe the 
accounts of those next him who held his hands, 
and the sense of sound, if not of sight, of all in 
the room. The sense of touch also seemed to 





verify the supposed fact, for an unmistakable leg 


of some human being rested a moment upon the 
hands of S and the writer as they were clasped 
upon the table. The sensation produced gave the 
impression that the unknown leg was encased in a 
pair of rough tweed pantaloons. The legs of the 
tedium were afterward discovered to be clothed 
with material of the kind felt. One of those 
holding his hands asserted that he himself rested 
with his knees upon the table while the mediun 
floated far above, seemingly almost in contact 
with the high ceiling of the root. 

The commotion subsided, the gas was turned 
on, and the medium was sitting in his chair with 
a dazed look and with his lately carefully-arranged 
hair in a now sadly disheveled condition. His 
pantaloons were carefully examined, and they 
evidently were of the material which had brushed 
over the writer’s hand. It was asserted by one 
individual that his head had been in like manner 
swept by the coat-skirts of some flying human 
being whom he believed to be the medium. The 
ropes and pulleys, if any such existed, by which 
the medium and music-boxes had been supported 
and sent flying about the heads of auditors if not 
spectators, had suddenly disappeared, leaving no 
trace behind. Even the trap-doors and apertures 
in the ceiling of the private parlor in which we 
were sitting had been so nicely closed that not a 
line or a crack could be discerned in the plaster 
overhead. , 

Mr. Eglinton now withdrew from the table, 
sitting aside, while the circle again joined hands, 
this time, however, beneath rather than upon the 
table. Soon apparently electric lights began to 
float about over the table and approach one and 
another in the circle. Conversation commenced 
between certain members of the company and 
certain other objects who were not visible to the 
writer. 

A voice came from the surface of the table. 
‘*Mr. Sullivan, Mr. Sullivan, are you here ?”’ 

‘*Yes, Iam here. Is that you, Joey?’’ 

‘Yes, I am Joey,’’ was the reply from the table 
surface, and a conversation was carried on between 
the two, the significance of which was not under- 
stood by all present. 

** Now do stay here close by me,’’ said a lady 
at one end to something which evidently she 
supposed to be near her. 

S—— now complained that he saw nothing of 
those things which seemed so manifest to others 
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around him, and asked if some of the spirits 
would not be a little more impartial in the distri- 
bution of their attentions. A light came slowly 
floating up to where we were sitting. It was 
apparently an incandescent gaseous representation 
of the upper part of a human body. If there was 
a nether portion, it must have been below the 
surface of the table. It had its hands clasped 
about what seemed to be a Pheenician lamp, 
which lighted up its face and breast. As it came 
nearer to us, the light seemed to increase in bril- 
liancy, and disclosed plainly the whiskered, corpse- 
like features of an Arab or Jewish countenance. 

When within two feet of our own faces a voice 
~ came forth from the apparition : 

** Do you see me now?” 

‘** Yes,’’ we answered, ‘‘distinctly;’’ and if we 
were in our senses, and not the victim of a hallu- 
cination, we told the truth. 

Let it not be supposed that the little episode in 
our favor took the attention of the whole com- 
pany, for, like sociable little tea-drinking circles 
of the visible world, conversations, ¢é/e-a-téles, 
were going on at the same moment between the 
living hosts and their incorporeal visitors in vari- 
ous other parts of the circle. 

We had now imbibed so much of the supernatural, 
that the appetite for more had full possession of 
its victims. Under the guise of investigators still, 
we resolved again to gratify it. We were told by 
a believer who had been present at the Eglinton 
display that another artist in the city was offering 
an exhibition in comparison with which that 
which we had just witnessed was ‘‘ nowhere.’’ 
This artist was a lady, who, inasmuch as she 
advertises in public prints, will have no objection 
to the mention of her name, “ Mrs, Elsie Crindle.” 
Those who doubt our story must avail themselves 
of the information to visit and investigate and 
discover the deception for themselves. 

Again we entered the neutral territory where 
are supposed to meet embassies from this and 
some neighboring sphere. It was a modest parlor 
in an unpretentious private house in a still more 
unpretentious part of the city. Mrs. Crindle was 
a pleasant-looking lady of perhaps forty-five. If 
she was an adept at deceit and lying, she did not 
so appear to us. She had rather the frank expres- 
sion and manner of one who felt that her business 
was a legitimate one. We were introduced to 
her, cordially received, and, after a few minutes’ 








conversation, invited to view the portion of the 
parlor partitioned off by a screen, a space four or 
five feet deep and the width of the parlor. Nota 
window, not a door, not a crack in floor, wall, or 
ceiling, was visible—only a long tin trumpet 
standing in one corner. The screen, improvised 
of curtains and shawls, did not reach to the ceil- 
ing. There were openings or places for separating 
the folds. In front of the middle opening, but 
standing out in the parlor, was a table, with blank 
paper for writing upon it. 

There was the usual assemblage of rather solemn- 
faced individuals whom we were becoming accus- 
tomed to meet, male and female, respectable and 
intelligent, perhaps twenty in all. One was a 
judge, as we afterward learned, of the Court of 
Common Pleas in the city ; another a physician ; 
his friend ; another a lawyer of distinction ; another 
an ardent spiritualistic lecturer, who gloried in 
the fact that he had been for forty years engaged 
in the good cause, as it seemed to him, and who 
had no doubt of its ultimate triumph. He was 
proving his sincerity by his work, which was the 
collection of funds for a home for decrepit, de- 
bilitated, and superannuated mediums. 

The horse-shoe was formed, the light was some- 
what dimmed, and Mrs. Crindle retired behind 
the scenes, taking her chair with her. Singing of 
songs, mostly of the prayer-meeting type, but 
occasionally verging upon the sentimental, such 
as ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” or ‘‘Auld Lang Syne,” 
was commenced and continued at intervals through 
the evening. The audience were requested to 
join hands, In less time than it would be required 
by a modern belle to put the finishing-touches 
upon the roses on her cheeks the folds in the cur- 
tains were drawn aside by a pair of white hands, 
and a female figure attired in a white robe gently 
glided out into the room and glided back. Again 
it slipped out and back. Another came out, not 
as tall, with a veil thrown over its head, and 
disappeared. Another came, slipped about a few 
paces from the entrance, gave a girlish giggle, 
‘* He-he-he,”’ and glided back. The space behind 
the curtains, which a few minutes before seemed 
so destitute of occupants, now seemed to furnish 
a throng of white-robed visitors. At times, during 
the evening, three or four would be visible at the 
same moment, children and old people, male and 
female. The trumpet was pushed out in the room 
from beneath the curtain and a hoarse voice re- 
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sounded through it. It was the voice of a ‘‘ Mrs. 
Gruff,’’ the spiritual escort of Mrs. Crindle, if we 
were to believe what we were told, and the said 
Gruff was master of ceremonies the evening 
through. A child’s prattling voice was heard from 
within, and her discourse, pert and good-natured, 
formed a prominent feature of the evening’s enter- 
tainment. She called herself ‘‘ Effie,’’ said she 
was six years old, and, like many other children, 
had much more to say than her older and perhaps 
wiser spiritual companions. She singled out dif- 
ferent individuals by name, and interviewed them 
with all the pertinacity of a newspaper reporter. 

“Mr. $ , me S ,’ said she to that 
individual, ‘‘did some one tell you, as you were 
standing at the ferry, that the spirits here were all 
of the same size as the medium ?”’ 

S acknowledged the fact. A carping un- 
believer, who had attended one of the circles, 
had made the impolite insinuation to S , but 
how Effie had learned the circumstance he did 
not well understand. 

‘Can you not come out, Effie, and let us see 
you?’’ said S to the voice behind the curtains. 

“JT will try to. If Mr. Gruff will let me, I will 
come out later in the evening,’’ said Effie. 

Effie did not keep her promise, though some of 
the haditués of the place said she was out on some 
occasions half an hour at a time, making herself 
actually troublesome by her garrulousness. Once 

















in the evening we saw, at the opening of the cur-. 


tain, a child’s form, with a face which should 
belong to a person at least thirty years of age, 
which was said to be Effie. The apparition was 
ghost-like enough, surely, and would have been 
singled out from a procession of Sunday-school 
children as a most remarkable face, to say the 
very least. 








“r..S , isn’t that a doctor sitting by your 
side ?”’ ; 
Mr. § assented, but did not know how the 


invisible Effie had learned the fact. 

‘*There are two doctors in the room,’’, said 
Effie; and she was correct, as we afterward learned, 
though it is doubtful whether any one else could 
have then made the statement. 

A rather imposing bald-headed individual, with 
a friend, had entered the room just before the 
performances commenced. They were unbeknown, 
apparently, to the rest of the audience. They 
had requested permission to examine the part of 

VoL. XVIT.—45 





the room which was to be hidden by curtains, and 
had done so evidently to their satisfaction, and 
had taken seats at the extremity of the arc of the 
semi-circle. Effie, however, did not permit them 
to remain in obscurity, but opened her batteries 
upon one of them. 

«* Judge » Judge she called, men- 
tioning the name of a well-known judge of one of . 
the courts in the city. ‘‘Are you not Judge 
?’’ said she. 

Judge seemed at first to hesitate whether 
or not to undergo the impending cross-examina- 
tion ; but, with the remark that he supposed the 
proceeding session was a secret one, he admitted 
his identity. 

«* Judge ——,’’ said Effie, ‘‘ haven’t you a wife 
in the spirit land ?”’ 

‘*T had a wife who is now in heaven, I hope,”’ 
said the judge. 

‘She is here,’’ said Effie, ‘‘and wishes to talk 
with you. Haven’t you one of your wife’s shawls 
put away?’’ Effie asked; ‘‘a black shawl ?’’ 

The judge assented. 

** Well,’’ said Effie, ‘‘ your wife says you must 
look at it, the bugs are eating it all up.’’ 

The judge admitted the possibility that the 
motis might be invading the clothing which years 
before he had laid away in remembrance of his 
deceased wife. 

Meanwhile, the apertures in the curtain, which 
seemed to be the gateways to and from another 
world, were opening, and disclosing apparitions, 
mostly of female figures in white, sometimes three 
or four at the same instant. They looked like the 
classical ghosts of the stage, it must be confessed, 
but if human figures arrayed in ghostly apparel, 
the mechanical execution of the panorama was 
most perfect in all its details. 

One figure, with an exceedingly anxious expres- 
sion upon its pallid face, appeared at the opening, 
looked earnestly around the circle as if hoping to 
find some one, fixed its gaze upon a sad-faced 
looking female in a drab dress, then pointed with 
its outstretched arm and index finger directly to 
the person apparently recognized, and said, in a 
hoarse whisper, ‘* Jenny! Jenny !” 

The sad-looking female was evidently distressed, 
acknowledged that her name was correctly given, 
and said she thought she recognized the appari- 
tion as the image of a deceased and once intimate 
friend. 
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Another figure, with a pleasant but ghost-like 
countenance and light-brown hair, attired in 
white, who certainly was not the medium, but 
who was immediately announced by those who had 
frequented the place as the ‘‘ Angel of Mercy,”’ 
appeared at the opening in the screen near which 
a table was standing. Upon the table was blank 
paper. She took the paper, using a pencil which 
was handed her by one of the spectators, and 
commenced writing. The sound of the pencil 
gliding over the page was plainly audible. She 
folded the paper and reached it out in the direc- 
tion of the writer. Why he was so honored he 
knew not, but he modestly approached and took 
from the spiritual hand, if such it was, the com- 
munication. Weeks have rolled away, but the 
writing is now as distinct as if made but yesterday 
by the most material of chirographers. The fol- 
lowing is a copy of the message received : 

‘Dear Frienps: I am glad to see you this 
evening. God bless you all. 

‘* ANGEL OF MERcy,”’ 

The angel disappeared, and the wondering 
audience who heard first before the pencil gliding 
over the paper, heard not a sound of the rustling 
robes nor of elaborate machinery nor of the fall- 
ing trap-doors which seemed so essential to a trick 
of jugglery. 

Apparitions in female attire and with feminine 
features had thus far favored the sight-seers. ‘The 
gruff voice from within now announced that some 
gentleman spirits were anxious to appear, and in 
order that they should successfully do so a differ- 
ent arrangement in the circle would be necessary. 
The gentlemen in the flesh were requested to 
change seats with the ladies, and get as near as 
possible to the screen. This was done, and a 
corpse-like-looking whiskered object in white ap- 
peared at the opening. 

He addressed the visitors in a language which 
no one present understood, the only intelligible 
word being ‘‘ Hindostan.’’ A residence in the 
world of spirits evidently had not given him a 
mastery of the English language, for after a vain 
effort to communicate in a tongue familiar to him- 
self he withdrew in despair. 

Unlike many of the ethereal visitors, he was not 
recognized by any of the audience. An old man 


—a very old man—with a chin which looked up 
and a nose which curled down over a mouth 
which needed a dentist’s care appeared in view. 





He looked as if he were not long for the world of 
which he might be the inhabitant. He retired 
without a word, evidently too infirm, if indeed in 
the flesh, to thread his way through intricate 
underground passages and concealed doors with- 
out stalwart material arms to guide and assist 
him. 

Meanwhile, little Effie, who had once shown 
her thirty-years’-old face and her six-years’-old 
figure at one of the openings, had been prattling 
on every conceivable subject. She said that the 
medium was letting her head hang way over to one 
side. 

‘« Sit up, medium,’’ said the child; and it is 
presumed that the medium complied with the 
direction. 

‘‘There is a new spirit here who has never 
materialized before,’’ said the gruff voice, not 
Effie’s, from behind the curtain. ‘‘She is trying 
very hard to appear, but she does not seem to be 
able.”’ 

The audience waited expectantly and sympathiz- 
ingly for the apparition. 

‘* No, she cannot succeed, she has given it up,” 
continued Mr. Gruff. 

‘Oh, poor spirit!” said little Effie. * “‘ How 
badly she feels! She has laid right down on the 
floor, and is almost ready to cry. Poor, poor 
spirit !’’ 

It would seem that even the spirits have their 
failures and disappointments, as well as their more 
material brethren and sisters. It was now an- 
nounced that a certain old lady who habitually 
attended the gatherings was about to appear, and 
wished the audience to sing her favorite air, 
‘*Come, Thou Fount of Every Blessing,’’ etc. 
The tune was commenced, and a thin, cracked 
female voice from behind the screen joined with 
great gusto. It would have been tolerated, but 
not admired, by those in the material world who 
are not disposed to be critical. ‘The singing form 
appeared in view, drawing aside the curtains with 
her dwn skinny hands. She had a benevolent old 
death-like countenance, which might well have 
belonged to a partner of the sorrows and joys of 
the very old gentleman spirit who had just disap- 
peared. She was attired in white. She con- 
tinued her song in front of her material audience, 
until suddenly she was gone, and at the same 
moment Mrs. Crindle was standing in her place 
in her dark dress with lace ruffles around the 
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throat, with frizzed hair upon her forehead, with | 
a sleepy, dazed expression of countenance, and | 
an unmistakably material form, which presented a | 
decided contrast to the white-robed, gauzy, ethe- 
real, spirituelle objects which had a few moments 
before been so conspicuous. 

The séance was over. We entered the sacred | 
precincts behind the curtain, saw the bare walls, | 
the chair, and the tin trumpet, but nothing more. 
The robes of white, the flitting forms, the Sara- 
toga trunks of paraphernalia which must have 
accompanied the ten or fifteen elaborately-dressed 
beings who had just before been crowded in the 
narrow limits, had all been noiselessly spirited | 
away. | 

Mrs. Crindle inquired whether she herself had 
been visible through the chinks in the curtains, 





in her trance condition. She seemed disap- 
pointed when informed that she had not, and 
said that she had often been in other séances. 

We bade the modest and lady-like and prepos- 


| sessing Mrs. Crindle ‘‘Good-night,’’ thinking 


that if we had been witnessing feats of legerde- 
main throughout the evening the lady in question 
must be a most exquisitely skillful performer, and 
that any future Blitz.or Heller may well look out 
for his laurels. 

We crosséd the threshold, which introduced us 
once more to the material world, entered a car, as 


| we believed drawn by a pair of realistic horses, 


and soon became convinced that we were still in 
the flesh and rattling homeward over an unmistak- 
able stone pavement. 


A MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY. 


Ir is but the history of a plain man, whose 
appearance upon the world’s stagé has produced | 
no epoch, that I am about to relate. I say a/| 
plain, unknown man, for the enterprise in which | 
he participated failed, and placed him at the | 
mercy of his judges. And there is scarcely one 
of my readers, I am free to say, who ever heard | 
anything of the man; yet there may still be in his | 
home many who recalled him, as in 1863 the 
newspapers contained the intelligence of his death: | 

‘Died, on the 11th of May, on board the U. | 
S. Corvette Levant, at 20° 11’ S. 13° W., Philip | 
Nolan,”’ 

And this man, Philip Nolan, was destined to 
play a part that falls to the lot of but few. 

It was in the year 1806 that General Burr, Vice 
President of the United States under Jefferson 
(1801-1809), was accused of treason, and appre- 
hended on the charge of plotting a conspiracy, 
whose object was the establishment of a Southern 
empire under his sovereignty. His plan seems to 
have been well arranged, and among his numerous 
followers one of the most active and adventurous | 
was Lieutenant Nolan, of the army. 


! 

1 The above article is furnished us by one of our con- | 
tributors, who translated it from the German. Never having | 
seen the article in print before in this country, he requests its | 
publication, for the benefit of those of our readers who also | 
may never have heard or known of the facts stated. The 
name of the author is not furnished.—Eb. 








| Burr. 


It was in Fort Massac that he first joined the 
enterprise, which, as often happens, miscarried 
through premature disclosure. In the expedition 
against New Orleans he was arrested with his chief 
and brought before the court-martial, which con- 
vened in Fort Adams. He was neither more nor 
less guilty than many others who had been equally 
dazzled by the seductive anticipations of Aaron 
An old adage runs, ‘Little thieves are 
hanged, great ones worshiped ;’’ and this was 
verified in the present case. Burr himself, through 
want of evidence, was acquitted, and Nolan and 
others became the scapegoats. He stood before 
his judges to listen to his sentence, smarting 
under the treatment he received; and we would 
hardly have heard anything further of his future 
(as it was resolved unanimously to release him 
with a merely nominal penalty), had not his 
youthful indiscretion and wounded honor goaded 
him to a reply which made him what he afterward 
became—a man without a country. To the usual 


| question of the presiding officer whether Nolan 


had anything to say why sentence should not be 
pronounced upon him, he arose, struck his clenched 
hand upon the table, and cried: 
‘The devil take the United States! 
never again hear anything of them !’’ 
Every officer of the court had participated in 
the Revolution, and risked his life for the very 
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object which the prisoner now spurned. But 
Nolan was an untamed child of nature. Born on 
a plantation in Texas, where the best society he 
had in his most auspicious circumstances was a 
Spanish officer, or a trader from New Orleans, 
he had enjoyed no other training save the instruc- 
tion which in one winter he received from an 
English schoolmaster. Besides, he had spent half 
his youth with his brother on the prairies, and 
made the back of a burro, with lasso in his hand 
hunting wild buffaloes, his home ; so that he knew 
little about the United States. Later, to be sure, 
the Union gave him the uniform which he wore, 
and the sword with which he had sworn to defend 
his country. But, on the other hand, the Govern- 
ment attempted to punish in him the transgression 
of another, and although he himself could not 
fully justify his own conduct, yet we cannot, 
ought not, judge him too harshly. 

After this vehemence of Nolan, which produced 
inexpressible indjgnation, the court withdrew, 
only to return after the lapse of fifteen minutes, 
with the finding that Philip Nolan is guilty of 
treason, and sentenced never again to hear any- 
thing of the United States. 

Nolan laughed; but on the pale faces around 
him no mirth was visible. The punishment seemed 
mild enough—merely his own wish was to be 
gratified. And it was. 

From the 23d of September, 1807, to his dying 
day, in 1863, he never again heard the name of 
his native land; and for fifty-six years he wasa 
man without a country.. President Jefferson con- 
firmed the sentence, of which Nolan received a 
transcript. 

At the burning of the Capitol at Washington, 
afterward, all the papers relating to this trial were 
consumed, and when, in 1817, Captain Watson 
reported concerning Nolan to the department at 
Washington, Nolan was entirely ignored, whether 
deservedly or not may be questioned; but the 
fact remains that after this time no naval officer 
ever mentioned him in his report. Lieutenant 
Mitchell, of the Nautilus, into whose charge the 
prisoner was first given, received the following 
written instructions : 

‘« The person of Philip Nolan, former lieutenant 
in the army, will be delivered to you by Lieutenant 
Neall. In the investigation before the court-mar- 
tial, he expressed, with an oath, the wish never 
again to hear anything about the United States, 


A MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY. 











and his sentence aims at the fulfillment of that 
wish. You will take the prisoner on board your 
vessel, and use every precaution to prevent his 
escape. You will give him the attention, care, 
and clothing which befits his former rank. The 
officers on board will agree concerning his society ; 
he shall always be approached with respect, and is 
never to be reminded that he is a prisoner. But 
under no consideration shall he be permitted to 
hear or see anything of his country that may 
remind him of it; and you will take strict care 
that no officer under your command shall, in the 
abandon of passing intercourse, neglect this regu- 
lation, in which the prisoner’s penalty consists. 
It is further the will of the Government that he 
never again see the country which he has re- 
nounced. On the expiration of your orders, you 
will receive further instructions necessary to the 
carrying out of this resolution. 

** (Signed) THE SECRETARY OF War.”’ 

From the Nautilus, Nolan was transferred to a 
ship going on a long cruise, whose commander, 
Shaw, ordained the following etiquette and the 
accessory precautions, which were adopted by all 
the wardens of Nolan, and handed over from one 
to the other. 

Captain Shaw allowed him unlimited intercourse 
with the officers on board, but with the crew only 
in the presence of a detailed officer. Notwith- 
standing all this, Nolan became timid and reserved, 
as any one will who feels that he is merely endured 
through necessity. 

As his presence precluded all conversation on 
home topics, of war and peace, of political and 
family concerns,—subjects that form the staple of 
mariners’ converse on the ocean,—no class would 
have him continually with them; and since it 
would have been too hard to exclude him alto- 
gether, a merely formal system was adopted. 

On Mondays the captain invited him to dinner, 
and on other days he was the guest of different 
coteries, while his remaining meals were taken in 
his cabin, whenever the watch was set. The crew 
also invited him to their simple amusements, as it 
appeared afterward largely because they honestly 
pitied the ‘‘cloth button,’’ as they named him, 
from the buttons on his uniform. 

In all his voyages he was never allowed to go 
ashore ; every newspaper or book which was given 
him was examined beforehand, and even the most 
innocent allusions to an American house were 
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excerpted. It therefore frequently happened that 
in the midst of Napoleon’s battles and Canning’s 
speeches he found a rather provoking gap. 

When Captain Shaw was ordered home, he took 
arun to Cape Town, and, after many days’ wait- 
ing, signaled the outward-bound Warren. Up to 
this time, Nolan had regarded his imprisonment 
as merely a farce, and manifested much satisfac- 
faction at the sea voyage. He was therefore not 
a little amazed as he received orders to prepare 
himself for disembarkation for his second voyage, 
with Captain Philipps, to the Mediterranean. 
This officer relates that after Nolan again came 
out of his cabin he could not believe he saw the 
same person. ‘The unfortunate man had realized 
now that he had no longer a home; not even one 
to suffer imprisonment in. 

This was but the beginning of twenty re-em- 
barkations which yet remained for him to have 
his wish fulfilled ; and his lot was far more terri- 
ble than that of those rebels who since then 
resisted their country with arms, who, though 
excluded from the general amnesty, are neverthe- 
less living in other countries where they can 
share to some extent in the interests of their 
home. 

His exemplary behavior during his journeys has 
shown satisfactorily that he repented of his folly, 
and manfully surrendered himself to his fate. He 
never intentionally aggravated the hard and pain- 
ful situation of those whose duty it was to watch 
him. Opportunities to this were not to be avoided, 
but they were never provoked by him. Of the 
multitudinous incidents which occurred to remind 
him most painfully of his despised home, I shall 
mention but three, to show how deeply he felt his 
loss. 

During Nolan’s confinement on the Brandywine, 
one of the officers borrowed from a comrade in 
Alexandria a whole chestful of books, at that 
time regarded a special providence. Nolan also 
was invited to join the circle which, on a beauti- 
ful August afternoon, had raised a tent upon the 
rear deck. It was decided that, to make the 
time pass more profitably, each should read in 
turns; and in time his turn came. The newly- 
issued volume of Walter Scott’s, ‘‘ The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,’’ was chosen, and every ore became 
enthusiastic over it. With a deep pathos Nolan 
began the sixth canto without any presentiment of 
the consequences. 





“« Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land ?” 


During these words, a painful awkwardness 
crept over the assembled officers. Nolan grew 
pale, but, with a resolution born of a better hope, 
he continued : 

«‘ Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned, 
From wandering on a foreign strand ? 
If such there be, go; mark him well ;” 


But now his resolute will was sorely tried; he 
could not collect himself sufficiently to omit the 
passage ; he blushed, and, in his confusion, stam- 
mered on: 
‘For him no minstrel raptures swell ; 

High though his titles, proud his name, 

Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; 

Despite these titles, power, and pelf, 

The wretch, concentered all in self, 

Living, shall for——” 


He sprang up convulsively, like a shot deer. 
Tears streamed from his eyes. With a start he 
flung the book into the sea, and hurried to his 
cabin. ‘** For two whole months,” said one of his 
old companions, ‘‘we did not see Nolan among 
us again.”’ 

Not long thereafter, during the war with Great 
Britain, Nolan’s ship was attacked by a hostile 
frigate. A ball entered the port-hole of the 
Amertican vessel, and killed the officer of the deck, 
besides several others. In the midst of the con- 
fusion, as a deus ex machina, appeared Nolan, 
took the command, ordered the wounded away, 
loaded the cannon with his own hands, aimed it, 
and had it fired. And thus he remained in charge 
of the cannon, calm and courageous, cool, col- 
lected, encouraging his sailors, and firing twice 
as often as the rest, until the proud Englander 
struck her colofs, and surrendered to the American 


commander. Then rose the cry: 
‘Nolan! Where is Nolan? The captain calls 
for him.”’ 


Nolan came. 

‘*Sir,’’ said the captain, addressing him, ‘‘ to- 
day you have been one of the bravest on the ship, 
and I shall name you in my dispatches. With 
this I show you my gratitude,’ he added, as he 
handed him his own sabre; ‘‘ who owes you more 
than I, will himself reward you.’’ He could not, 
dared not, say your country. 
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This was the brightest day in the exile’s life; 


and on every festive occasion he carried the well- 
merited decoration. The commander sought a 
pardon for Nolan, but he never received a reply. 
The whole business began to be ignored at Wash- 
ington, and Nolan’s condition remained the same, 
because no orders were issued thence. 

Apart from his books, and the occasional inter- 
course with the officers, there was nothing to help 
him pass his time. But he used his books well, 
as well as he could, and among his papers there 
were found, after his death, many tokens of his 
diligence in numerous compilations of merit and 
value in natural history. He had learned the 
language of nearly every country he visited, and 
was of great service as interpreter. 

It was a matter of this sort that on one occasion 
well-nigh broke his heart. His vessel had, on the 
northwest coast of Africa, fallen in with and cap- 
tured a slave-trader ; and the commander was in 
great straits how to bring to order the riotous 
negroes, so that he might return them to their 
country. 

There was no other who could speak a word of 
Portuguese, which one of the negroes had learned 
from Fernando Ko. Nolan went into their midst, 
told them what their fate was to be, thereby 
hoping to quell the disturbance. The sweat rolled 
from his forehead, as he stood surrounded by four 
hundred negroes, one of whom told him of his 
wife, another of his child, and a third of his parents 
and home. His own voice was drowned in the up- 
roar, and it was with the utmost difficulty, and only 
by complying with their demands, that he became 
master of the situation. But as the enthusiastic 
multitude pressed upon him, kissed and embraced 
him, nearly crushing him in their transports of joy, 
his consciousness forsook him, and he had to be car- 
ried in a boat to the ship. Here he soon recovered, 
and as he sat aside a young lieutenant on the rear 
deck, his long-suppressed emotion broke forth, 
and his full heart gushed out in all its accumulated 
force. 

‘** Young man,”’ he said to his companion, with 
whom in later years he made other voyages, 
‘*from this you may learn what it is to be with- 
out family, without home, and without country. 
Should you ever so far forget yourself as to do or 








to your family, forget self, and do all for them. 
Speak of them, write to them, think of them. 
The farther you journey, the more fondly should 
you cling to them, as yonder miserable slaves. 
And your country, your home, the old flag there 
—young man, think of nothing but to serve them, 
even though such service should lead to death 
itself. Allow no evening to pass in which you do 
not pray God to bless the flag; and whatever 
betide you, whoever flatters you, think of no 
other! Behind every man with whom you have 
to do stands your country; to it you belong as to 
your own mother. Shame and dishonor to him 
who forsakes his mother! Would to God!’’ he 
sobbed in anguish, ‘‘that some one had spoken 
thus to me in my youth.” 

After this there were frequent attempts made to 
procure deliverance for the homeless wanderer, 
but no one in Washington believed in the exist- 
ence of sucha man. Nor is this the first instance 
in which a department pretended not to know any- 
thing. For the officers of the navy the whole 
matter was a very delicate one, and we must 
admit it to be proof of the honorable esprit du 
corps of the navy that the secret was not allowed 
to come to light until after Nolan’s death, having 
been sacredly and successfully kept even from the 
enterprising press of the Union. 

In Nolan’s fate, as in the case of so many 
others, where one is thrown upon self-government, 
was illustrated the principle, Success is everywhere 
successful ; failure is always the signal for aban- 
donment. The order to carry Nolan from one 
place to another was made; no recall was ever 
had—the officer must obey the law, and however 
gladly any one would have connived at the escape 
of poor Nolan (and was he not a poor, pitiable 
man indeed ?), be could have done it only at the 
peril of his own position; and dismissal from 
service is not an honor coveted by any officer. 

On his death-bed, having reached his eightieth 
year, he requested the favor of hearing something 
of America, and for the first time in the long 
period of fifty-six years did one of the friendly 
officers give him a true sketch of his native coun- 
try, what it had become, how it prospered, what a 
prominence it had won, what significance it had 
for the present, and what bright ‘prospects it en- 


say anything that might raise a barrier between | joyed for the future. With a smile of happy con- 
yourself and these treasures, pray God that in his | tentment he listened, and saw the mighty structure 


mercy he may take you to himself. Bind yourself 


| unfold before him. 


One thing only his friend 
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could not prevail upon himself to mention—Nolan In his Bible was found a book-mark wit!) the re- 
must not learn of the civil war. As he became | quest: ‘‘ Bury me in the ocean; she has become 
weaker, he requested his attendant to take the | my home, and I have learned to love her. Should 
prayer-book by his side and read the marked pages. | the Government, which has punished me so sorely, 
It ran: ‘*For our own selves and in the name of | have sufficient regard for me, let there be erected 
our entire country, we thank thee, Lord, that thou, | in Fort Adams a memorial with the inscription : 
in spite of our many transgressions, hast been gra- 





cious unto us. Bless and keep thy faithful servants,. | “*«In Memoriam 
the President of the United States, and all to | PHILIP NOLAN 
whom is entrusted a public office.”’ Then he fell | LIEUTENANT USA 





gently asleep, in peace with himself and the world. REQUIESCAT IN PACE’” 


MESSAGE FROM THE DEAD. 





*TwASs two-and-seventy years ago, Betwixt them evermore, 
When “ Farmer George” was king, And they must starve on niggard doles, 
And all his land a raree-show, Who feasted heretofore. 
With blossom of the spring— . ; 
The time when lovers courting go, Awhile she said, “ He loves me well, 
And little birds do sing. T’ll die, but never doubt him, 
To-morrow he will break the spell ; 
They say that folks are wiser now, He knows I could not flout him ;’’ 
And life has grown completer ; Then blank, eternal silence fell, 
The old days were as sweet, I trow, She sighed—and lived without him. 
Perchance a little sweeter, , 
The birds upon the cherry bough The days passed slowly into years, 
Have never changed their metre. The bloom of youth departed, 
No eye beheld her secret tears, 
As eager were the hopes of men, 


Or saw the wound that smarted, 


Their joys, alas! as fleeting, Hers was the patient love that cheers 
And lovers’ vows as potent then The sad and broken-hearted. 
To set girls’ hearts a-beating, , : 
As tender was the spring-time, when When fifty years had slipped away, 
The new-born lambs were bleating. ° _Life’s pains no more beset her : 
This woman, faded, old, and gray, 
Some things, thank God, are linggring yet, Waits for the Life that’s better, 
And never out of fashion, . Her maid trips in with silver tray : 
The laws of stately etiquette ‘** Madam, a foreign letter !’’ 
Have spared the tender passion, ? oisboe E ; 
And sometimes human eyes are wet She took it with a wondering smile 
With tears of soft compassion. __ Into her wrinkled hand, 
She gazed at it a little while, 
So down Time’s vista, faint and far, She could not understand; 
Two lovers we descry, Twas folded in an ancient style, 
Apart they stand, some sudden jar _ The ink was pale and tanned. 
Disturbs their harmony ; { 
A cloud hath passed o’er Love’s sweet star, What ghost arises from the Past 
And darkened all the sky. To scare that faithful breast ? 
A dead man’s message come at last, 
The youth he watched his true love’s face By cruel Fate suppressed— 
With angry, scornful glance; ** Dear God !”’ she cried, while tears fell fast, 
« Adieu,” he cried, “ disdainful Grace, ‘**T’m ready for my rest.” 
I sail to-night for France; <n 3 
Some happier man may have my place, “ Oh, love, forgive!” the letter said, 
And please you more perchance.” “I cannot leave you so; 
Write but a word, ere fate be sped, 
“ Adieu, sir!” said the haughty maid, Whether you will or no.” 
“Your fancy chimes with mine ; And then the date the woman read, 
I pray that when the anchor’s weighed | ’Twas fifty years ago! 
The weather may be fine; , 
Too long methinks you have delayed, She threw the casement open wide, 
To taste the claret wine !”’ This lady most forlorn, 
| A robin whistled sweet outside, 
And so they part, these silly souls, Upon a leafless thorn, 
With bitter words and sore, | And he sang of Love that had never died, 


And Time’s vast ocean moaning rolls | And the Resurrection morn. i a 





THE WOODLAND GLEN. 


DEEP in a wood—I love the spot! 
’Tis fairest far in Spring, 

When sweet, from every bowery plot, 
The golden finches sing. 


’Tis lovely in the Summer time, 
Thick set in deepest shade ; 


When the year is in its golden prime, 
And verdure crowns the glade. 


In Autumn, too, it is a place 
Of glory and of gloom; 

And there, the last of all its race, 
The violet finds a tomb. 


. 
In churlish Winter’s cheerless days, 
Chill seems the lonely glen ; 
And yet, withal, it hath a grace 
That lingers even then. S. G. GREEN. 
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UNDER THE SNOW. 


By A. L. 


SHE raised her large, dark eyes wistfully to the 
brightly illuminated window, and murmured to 
herself, ‘* He is so good! I’ve read of his noble 
charities in the papers, I’ve looked into his beauti- 
ful face again and again as I’ve passed him on the 
street, and have seen goodness written there. Yes, 
I wi// make one effort to save them! He has not 
left his office yet ; I’ll go in, and even beg to save 
them from death.”’ 

She drew her black veil closely over her face, 
ran up the steps, and knocked lightly at the door. 

‘*Come in!’’ was spoken in such a harsh voice 
that the girl hesitated for an instant, then slowly 
turned the knob and entered the luxuriously-fur- 
nished office. Mr. Howard raised his handsome 
face from the papers he was hastily arranging, and 
looked with surprise and evident displeasure at 
the shabby dress of the intruder. It was late, and 
bitter cold; the snow was falling fast, and his 
carriage was even now waiting to take him to the 
grand dinner prepared for the newly-elected gov- 
ernor, and he was in no mood to attend to a poor 
client. Such a poverty-stricken creature had never 
entered his office before, he thought. The lines 
around his mouth deepened, and the finely-curved 
lips were hardly compressed as he asked curtly : 

*« Please state as briefly as possible what you 
wish with me. Office hours are over.’’ 

He had not even asked her to be seated, yet 
she could not lose faith at once in the man who 
for years had been her hero, her ideal of all that 
was good and noble. She had seen his picture in 
the illustrated papers as the preserver of a child 
he had rescued from a burning house. His name 
headed every list of public charities, and so she 
only whispered to herself, ‘‘ Ah, he thinks I’ve 
come to worry him about some law-suit, and he is 
too tired with his day’s work to care to attend to 
business now; his face will grow soft and tender 
when I tell my story.’’ 

And so she told it, simply and trustfully. Her 
brother and his only child were ill with pneumo- 
nia, and the little hovel in which they lived was 
almost buried in the snow, which drifted in at 
every crack. The doctor said both might be 
saved if the room in which they laid were made 
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tight and warm, and proper food and medicine 
were provided for them. She had worked hard, 
but could only manage to keep them from being 
put out into the street by their hard landlord. 
Would he help them? 

Mr. Howard had gone on arranging his papers 
while she spoke—private charities were not in his 
line, and he had not interrupted her merely because 
her voice was musical and her story brief. 

‘*T never give to street beggars ; it’s against my 
principles. I’ve heard thousands of tales like 
yours, and know how much to believe of them. 
I’ll give you ten cents to leave the office.’”” And 
he threw a dime on the floor at her feet, and began 
putting on his fur overcoat. 

He had buttoned his coat and drawn: his seal- 
skin cap. down on his broad white forehead, 
around which clustered such beautiful, wavy dark 
hair, and yet she had not moved nor stooped to 
pick up the little silver coin at her feet. She 
could not believe that she had heard aright. She 
stood like one stunned by a blow. 

‘* Well, aren’t you going? I’m tired of wait- 
ing for you.’’ And he began turning off the gas. 

As the room darkened, the girl seemed to awaken 
to a sense of what she had asked, and the manner 
in which she had been refused. Her cheeks crim- 
soned, and her eyes flashed indignantly as she 
threw back the shrouding black veil and spoke 
hurriedly : 

‘**I’ve done what I never did before. I would 
die before I would beg for myself! But it was 
my last hope of saving those dearer to me than 
myself. I never dreamed you could refuse any 
one a paltry sum of your boundless wealth. I was 
mistaken ; that is all. Buried beneath this cruel 
snow, which is killing my brother and his child, 
you might have found a treasure which would have 
been yours when all of your earthly riches have 
perished, as perish they must, sooner or later. 
You have refused to ‘heal the sick,’ to ‘ feed the 
hungry.’ Alas! I fear the poverty of your last 
moments will reproach you for your hard heart. 
You have lost the treasure our Father would have 
given you as your reward for obedience to his 
command.” 
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Her voice sounded like a silver bell, and its 
echo seemed to reverberate again and again 
through the room as she vanished in the darkness 
of the wintry storm. She had spoken and was 
gone. The dime still gleamed on the floor, for 
when she threw back her veil Mr. Howard had 
unconsciously raised the gas to its fullest height, 
and its light fell on the coin she had spurned. 
The hard lines had grown soft around his mouth, 
and the handsome face was in reality beautiful 
now, for only wonder and regret were written 
there—wonder at the marvelous loveliness of the 
woman he had called a beggar, and regret that 
she was gone. 

‘«I’ve been a fool; it was Venus herself in the 
guise of a beggar. I might have known from her 
voice—from the way in which she told her story 
—that she was some fallen princess, some broken 
merchant’s daughter, no doubt. My! how she 
talked about treasures to be found in the snow. 
Bah! ’tis too cold to look for one to-night.”’ 

The carriage in waiting’ soon bore him to the 
governor’s dinner, where all seemed to delight in 
doing him honor. There were fathers there who 
sought him for a son-in-law, mothers who courted 
him for their daughters, and maidens who smiled 
upon him sweetly, realizing as well as their parents 
how desirable it was to make an impression upon 
the millionaire. But he was colder and more re- 
served than ever, and evidently cared even less 
than usual for honeyed words. .He looked absent 
and troubled ; he was haunted by that vision of a 
perfect Grecian face shaded by golden hair, of 
luminous dark eyes half filled with tears, of coral 
lips, and a silvery voice soft and pathetic even 
while uttering reproachful words. ‘‘A treasure 
buried under the snow’’—what made those words 
keep sounding in his ears? He heard them as he 
fell asleep that night; they echoed through his 
dreams, and startled him as he awoke in the 
morning. 

+ + * * * * * * * 

‘*You’ve come at last, Aline,’’ said a manly 
voice to the last passenger who left the Jersey 
City ferry-boat. ‘‘Let me have your bundle.”’ 
And without waiting for a reply he took the parcel 
of work from the girl’s cold hands, drew her arm 
through his own, and led her homeward. 

Aline had not answered ; her veil hid her color- 
less face, upon which wretchedness was so vividly 
depicted the most careless observer would have 





noticed it. Her dream was broken, her ideal 
shattered and become only dust, common dust. 
The hero of whom she had read, whose office she 
had passed day by day as she went for her work 
to the city, whose handsome face she had gazed 
upon with such delight, he had insulted her and 
driven her from his presence. Her brother and 
his child must die; she could not beg for them 
again. Edward Howard had refused to help them, 
and no one else would, she was sure. She did 
not hear half that her companion said, and only 
spoke when she entered the door of her own 
home. ‘Father is not here’’ The smile 
forced to her blue lips faded quickly, and with a 
sigh she threw aside shawl and bonnet and bent 
shivering over a few coals in the tiny grate, while 
her tangled mass of golden curls clung caressingly 
to her marble cheeks and veiled her exquisite figure. 

‘* Aline, darling, I’ve come for my answer. 
Oh, let me take you away at once from this pov- 
erty and misery. Poverty is so hard for you who 
have known wealth. I, like you, have gentle 
bleod, but with me there has been a hard fight to 
gain even honest independence ; that I have won, 
and I long to have you share with me my home 
comforts. Won’t you say yes, darling ?’’ 

The girl shuddered, and shook her head. 

**T can’t trust you.”’ 

**Can’t trust me? What do you mean ?”’ 

**T used to think I might—I used to think there 
were a few noble, whole-souled men in the world, 
and that you were one of them. I don’t believe 
in any one now; you men are all alike.’’ She 
spoke bitterly; for a moment the music was all 
gone from her voice, and charity from her heart. 

**Oh, Aline, you don’t mean what you say! 
Yesterday you allowed me to hope—to-day you 
cruelly refuse my love. What do you mean?” 

‘*T mean that I shall never marry. I had fan- 
cied I might learn to love you, because my father 
so earnestly desired it; but I can’t. I'll work for 
him gladly, but I cannot marry to please him; it 
would be wicked. I’ve done all I could for my 
loved ones, but have failed in every effort to serve 
them. Nothing is left for me but submission to 
the will of Providence. I must be contented with 
my lot, whatever it may be. Good-bye, Harry. 
You’ve been very kind to us; be kind to father 
still, but visit him when I’m away. This must be 
our last interview until you’ve learned to love 
some one else.’’ 
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The soft light had returned to her eyes, but the 
tone of her voice was firm and commanding ; 
Harry Seymore knew there was no appeal from 
her decision, no hope of her ever changing when 
she had once made up her mind. A tear glis- 
tened in his eye as he took her small, soft hand in 
both of his, kissed it tenderly, and, without trust- 
ing himself to speak, went out into the darkness 
of the narrow street. 

Aline Clifford was left alone in the cheerless 
room with her gloomy thoughts. Life for her 
had been a series of disappointments. Two years 
ago she had been called one of the ‘‘ queens of 
society ;’? now she was a poor sewing-girl—a 
beggar ; trials had come, “not in single file, but 
in battalions,’’ yet she had met them bravely, 
until to-night’s ‘‘ broken dream” had come to 
blight her last hope,—her glorious ideal of manly 
goodness and virtue. For while she sat like one 
in deepest woe, gazing into the dying embers, 
then drawing her hand across her brows, as if to 
smooth away the shadow of a frown, she sighed 
deeply, took up her bundle of work, and sat down 
to the sewing-machine, which had to hum an hour 
longer than usual that freezing night, because of 
her reverie. Poor child! she had passed unharmed 
through society, caring nothing for the fickle 
lovers who had beset her path while it was bright- 
ened by her father’s gold, and deserted her the 
moment that was gone; neither had Harry been 
able to touch her heart, though so tenderly attached 
to her for many years. No, she had never loved, 
but her fancy had been attracted, her sentiments 
impressed, by Edward Howard’s story and hand- 
some face, and unconsciously she had adopted him 
as her ideal of noble manhood, and felt that he 
who should win her must bewitch her imagination 
as Mr. Howard had done. Alas! she had been 
rudely awakened from her dream, and her faith in 
man’s goodness was crushed forever. 

* * * * * * * * * 

EdWard Howard had never been able to forget 
the bewildering vision of beauty which had seemed 
to glorify his office that dismal December night. 
He was not fond of society, but he had sought it 
to banish from his memory a face and words that 
haunted him, and like a nightmare troubled him, 
waking or sleeping. He was pursued by the 
fancy that he might have found a treasure in such 
a woman’s love, and dreaded lest her prediction 
should be verified, and his last moments be spent 





in the poverty of a grand home destitute of every- 
thing like true, disinterested affection. At the 
end of six months he found himself deeply infat- 
uated with a picture he had painted for himself— 
the picture of a fair woman sought out by a rich 
man in the disguise of a poor, hard-working clerk; 
of his winning her love thus, and then carrying 
her home to reign like a queen over his grand 
household, surrounded by all the luxuries that 
wealth and affection could lay at her feet. It was 
a sweet picture of domestic bliss he drew for him- 
self; and he, who had never failed in anything he 
had ever undertaken, determined to make it a 
blessed reality. He sent for the best detectives in 
the city, described the beautiful girl he sought to 
make his wife, and promised an immense reward 
to any one who would inform him where she 
lived. 

December had come again, but Edward Howard 
had never seen Aline. The police had carried 
him to many wretched hovels in the great city, 
and he had seen numberless pretty women with 
fair hair and dark eyes, but never one like her of 
whom he dreamed. Aline had obtained work in 
Jersey City, and rarely ventured to New York. 
Her brother and his child were dead, and a new 
suit of mourning had taken the place of the shabby 
old dress and veil; for no one was left to work for 
now but her father and herself. Harry often fol- 
lowed her, without her being conscious of it, when 
she was forced to go to New York; but she still 
forbade his visiting her, because every word and 
look betrayed his love for her—his ever-increasing 
love. 

It was a bleak, snowy evening when she left the 
dress-maker’s after delivering her work, and hur- 
ried toward the ferry. She was just in time to 
reach the boat before it started for New York, 
and sank down wearily on the last unoccupied 
seat. There she sat with drooping head and 
shivering limbs until the passengers all left the 
steamer on the other side of the river. Then, as 
if just waking from a reverie, she rose hastily and 
gained a place in the street-car before it started. 
She had just heard at her employers’ of the illness 
of one of the sewing-girls to whom she had be- 
come warmly attached, and was now on her way 
to visit her, to offer her her own week’s wages, 
because she knew how poor her parents were, and 
how impossible it would be for them to take care 
of her without some help from their friends. 
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It is already seven o’clock. Aline has left the 
ill girl smiling through her tears as she looks at 
the bank-notes on her bed which will provide 
food, physician, and medicine for her, and walks 
rapidly in the direction of the cars. There isa 
certain street, a certain office she has avoided all 
the past year; but to-night, the anniversary of her 
‘‘begging expedition,’’ as she always calls it, 


when bitterly recalling the disappointment Ed- | 


ward Howard had caused her, she must go that 
way or be very late in reaching the ferry. And 
so she drags her tired limbs slowly down the pave- 
ment she had once walked with so much pleasure 
every day, because of the handsome face of a 


generous man who often stood at his door or win- | 
dow as she went by, and upon whom she gazed 
with delight, rejoicing at the thought of such | 


goodness in this dreary world. 

‘* How fair and soft and white the snow is as it 
comes down! How soon it is black and dismal 
as it is trampled under foot! 
This lovely snow, which seems to pile itself up 


around my feet, would make a comfortable rest- | 


ing-place forme. I’m very cold; but I don’t seem 
to feel itnow. I’m so sleepy. Oh, for rest, rest !’’ 

She moves on through the blinding snow until 
she comes in front of Edward Howard’s office. 
There the pavement has been swept, and there is 
ice on the bricks. Aline raises her head and 
looks in through the uncurtained window. There 
he sits idle and listless by his table, with a care- 
worn look on his face. She has not time to 
wonder at it, for her foot slips—she falls on the 
curb-stone and lies still and motionless, while the 
rising wind throws the drifting snow like a shroud 
around her. ; 

It has grown late, and the policeman on his 
beat wonders why Mr. Howard sits still at his 
table with his arms folded, for it is eleven o’clock 
and after. Tempted by curiosity, he steps back- 
ward to get a better view of the office. He steps 


I’m so weary! | 


as Aline had done, and falls into the snow-drift. 
His ankle is sprained, and, unable to rise without 
| assistance, he calls loudly for help. 

Edward Howard had been dreaming all the 
| evening of Aline, whom he had seen just one year 

ago, whom he should never see again, he now 
| fancies, for his efforts to find her have been in 
vain, when he hears the cry for help. Once he 
might not have heeded it, but he has had a lesson 
| he cannot forget. He springs to his feet, and is 
| soon by the man’s side. 

‘¢Mr. Howard, there’s a woman in the snow 

here. There’s part of a dress uncovered by my 
| fall.” 
| Dashing the snow away from the spot from 
whence he had borne the policeman, Edward 
Howard gave a cry of agony as he saw the 
unveiled face of Aline Clifford, white and color- 
less as marble, but peaceful and sweet beyond 
expression. She had found rest! 

It was in vain Mr. Howard summoned the 
_ neighboring physicians to try and bring life back 
to that exquisite form. They all told him she had 
passed from sleep into death. The wound on the 
temple must have caused unconsciousness until 
death came—a painless death, they said—to give 
| her rest ; rest in the Paradise of God. 

It was two days before Harry and her father 
| saw the advertisement for ‘‘ friends of an unknown 
|lady found frozen to death.” By the bed on 
which she lay, in a magnificent apartment, redo- 
lent with the perfume of numberless flowers, sat 
Edward Howard, just where he had sat, except 
for an hour each day, ever since he had found his 
‘« treasure buried under the snow.’’ 


Edward Howard never married. Hired nurses 
| watched at his bedside through his last illness, 
and a spendthrift nephew inherited his vast wealth. 
| He had lived lonely and loveless, and alone and 
| unloved he had died. 








COMPARISONS. 


As morning vapors often hide 
The brilliancy of waking day, 
And, by their shadows reaching wide, 
Invest the world with sombre gray, 
So dark distress is made to spread 
Before the vivid sun of youth, 
To give a shade of mournful dread, 
And veil our ways in hopeless ruth, 


As evening after stormy days 
Will often bring a cloudless sky, 
Through which the golden sunset rays 
Come flashing in with sweet supply, 
So age may gain a full relief 
From sorrows of our early years, 
With hope revived, with banished grief, 
And faith beyond all human fears. 


ADDISON F, BROWNE. 
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NOVELTIES IN FANCY-WORK. 


By MariAN Forp. 


Gray December skies and flying snow-flakes bring | knotted fringe made by raveling the material 
thoughts of adding to in-door coziness by graceful | itself, above which ran the same design of em- 


window draperies, and it may certainly be said of 
the modes of ornamentation that ‘‘their name is 
legion.’’ Thick stuffs and thin, bright and sombre, 
costly and cheap materials can be chosen to suit 
the room and purse of the owner, but no one who 
desires a tasteful home should forget that nothing 
so dispels the bareness that is apt to characterize 


the apartments of those whose means are scanty, | 


as window draperies of even the simplest fabric. 

Previous numbers of the MonTHLy have given 
many pretty designs for curtains, and the present 
one supplies two very elegant illustrations, suitable 
for use in the handsomest drawing-room. 


CURTAIN WITH CROSS-STITCH EMBROIDERY AND 
DRAWN-WORK. 

The curtain illustrated in Fig. 1 is made of 
coarse linen, richly ornamented with cross-stitch 
embroidery and drawn-work, and finished at the 
bottom with antique lace. The effect is very 
beautiful ; but, should it seem too elaborate, some 
of the simpler designs for embroidery and drawn- 
work given in previous numbers of the MonTHLy, 
for use on various articles, may be applied to the 
same fabric with most satisfactory results. In 
choosing patterns for draperies, however, it should 
always be remembered that a design containing 
few lines is preferable to one whose effect is pro- 
duced by numerous small ones crowded closely 
together. 


CURTAIN WITH OUTLINE EMBROIDERY. 

A very handsome curtain, seen by the writer at 
the rooms of the Decorative Art Society, in a 
neighboring city, was composed of a material 
closely resembling the écru scrim so much used 
at the present time, but of a dark-drab color. 
The bottom was finished with a hem about an 
eighth of a yard wide, above which ran a scroll- 
like pattern, a quarter of a yard in width, em- 
broidered in the Kensington outline-stitch with 
crimson and pink crewel. 

The curtain was cut long enough to turn back 
upon itself, forming a lambrequin, finished with a 


| 





broidery. The sides were perfectly plain. Here 
and there tassels of crimson and pink crewel, 
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FIG. I.—CURTAIN WITH CROSS-STITCH EMBROIDERY AND 
DRAWN-WORK. 


alternating with each other, were fastened among 
the meshes of the fringe. 

Curtains of this design would be equally pretty 
embroidered in two shades of blue on an ééru 
or white ground, or if a single color were pre- 
ferred, to suit the decoration of a room, it could 
be used with excellent effect. Almost any pretty 
pattern for braiding would furnish a good design 
for the embroidery. Poles and rings, rather than 
a flat cornice, should be used with these draperies, 
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though the latter would not be inadmissible, if | The materials are stout linen, burlap, or any 
already purchased. , | strong fabric,—the color is of no consequence,— 
| a dozen or two of the bright Japanese squares 
| sold for three or four cents each, some black 
velvet ribbon or braid, several skeins of gay 


embroidery silk, and variegated worsted furniture- 


CURTAIN WITH BANDS OF APPLIED WORK. 
Another style of curtain, very ornamental in 
effect for the amount of labor expended, is com- | 
posed of dark maroon felt, across which, at the | fringe. 
top and bottom, are two bands of blue felt, on | If the mantel-piece is marble, a board must be 
which are applied sunflowers and leaves purchas- | made of suitable length and width to cover it; if 
able at any embroidery store. This design is | wood, the covering—plush, mummy-cloth, felt, or 
extremely desirable for a fortiére, but. may also | whatever may be chosen—can be tacked directly 
be used for window draperies. The band at the | upon it. Having covered the shelf, measure a 
top should be one-third narrower than that at the | piece of linen long enough to pass around the 
bottom. ends and front, and sufficiently deep to hold the 
Different combinations of color may of course | Japanese squares. Arrange these upon it, leaving 
be employed to suit the room and the maker’s | between each a space wide enough to baste the 


FIG, 2,—PART OF WINDOW-CURTAIN, WITH IRISH LACE—-WORK, DRAWN-WORK, AND 


LANGUETTE EMBROIDERY. 


taste. Appliqué designs of Persian pattern might be 
substituted for the sunflowers with excellent result. 


PART OF WINDOW-CURTAIN, WITH IRISH LACE-WORK, 
DRAWN-THREAD, AND LANGUETTE EMBROIDERY. 
The foundation of the curtain illustrated in 

Fig. 2 is fine linen étamine. Length and width are 

varied to suit the size of the window. The border 

consists of broad Irish lace, a strip of drawn-work, 
and an insertion two and a half inches wide. 


JAPANESE MANTEL LAMBREQUIN. 
Window draperies are so frequently made to 


harmonize with mantel lambrequins that one nat- | 


urally suggests the other; and, as the fancy for 
ornamenting mantel-pieces seems to be, if possible, 
on the increase, the suggestion of a pretty and 
inexpensive method of doing so may not be 
unwelcome to some readers of the MonTHLy. 


velvet ribbon or braid. 
Having basted the braid 
in vertical rows between 
the squares, border the 
entire lambrequin, top 
and bottom, with the 
velvet ribbon or braid, 
which must overlap the 
squares, thus framing 
each square, and framing 
the ends of the vertical 
rows of braid. Feather- 
stitch the velvet or braid 
to the foundation with 
the embroidery silk, and 
finish the bottom with 
the fringe. The lambrequin must then be tacked 
to the shelf with the brass-headed nails used in 
upholstery. These may be driven through the 


| row of braid or velvet at the top of the Japanese 


squares, but many persons prefer to add, just above 
it, a narrow row of braid, the exact width neces- 
sary to hold the nails, thus leaving the frame-work 
of the Japanese pictures intact. 

Similar lambrequins may be made for the 





window-curtains ; it would be difficult to find any 
prettier design involving so small an amount of 


| labor and expense. 


MANTEL LAMBREQUIN IN APPLIQUE. 
Another style of mantel lambrequin, which may 
_be more or less elegant, according to the choice 
_of material, is composed of a strip of plush, felt, 
| or the cheap double-faced Canton flannel; cut a 
| suitable length to fit the shelf it is to ornament, 
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and finished at the top with a row of brass-headed | centre, which is finished with three knotted stitches. 
nails, which serve to fasten it. On this foundation | The lines uniting the stitches are worked in chain- 
a border cut in some geometrical design from the | stitch with pale-green silk, and a twisted fringe 
same material, but in a contrasting color, is | seven inches deep surrounds the cover. The color 
applied, and the bottom of the drapery is then | of the plush used for the foundation can, of course, 
cut in points, be varied to suit the furniture of the room where 
A pretty combination of colors is to make the | it is to be placed. 
foundation of maroon and the applied work old- | 
gold. Tassels formed of both shades are then FELT TABLE-COVER. 


sewed to the bottom of each point, and between | A very handsome table-cover, which yet required 


little expenditure of time 
and labor, was displayed 
among the fall novelties 
at an art store in a New 
England city. * 

The foundation con- 
sisted of a piece of ma- 
roon felt, one yard and a 
quarter square, whose edge 
was cut in wide, moder- 
ately shallow curves. Be- 
neath this edge was placed 
= fee = border one-quarter of a 
Yi wi \ nN hn hyp wa yard wide, of old-gold 

IW Ny ; a if Wf S 6felt, cut at the bottom in 
points, so arranged that 
the deepest part of the 
scalloped edge of the 
centre fell about half an 
inch above the division 
between the points, the 
bottom of said points be- 
ing very slightly rounded. 
The old-gold border, after 
FIG. 3.—COVER FOR SMALL FANCY TABLE. being basted to the proper 

position beneath the cen- 

every two points. If Canton flannel is selected | tre, was held in place by a band of old-gold felt 
for the fabric, it will probably require a stout lining. | about an eighth of a yard wide, laid on the ma- 
| roon centre about an inch above the scallops, and 

COVER FOR SMALL FANCY TABLE. feather-stitched on both edges. A second row of 

The variety of designs for table-cover seems | feather-stitching ran through the edge of the band. 
almost endless, yet the demand keeps ever a little Spite of the small amount of labor involved, the 
in advance of the supply, and the beautiful pat- | effect of this table-cover, owing to the contrast of 
tern illustrated in Fig. 3 will doubtless be eagerly | color, was elaborate, and might easily be made 
welcomed. It is certainly exceptionally quaint more so by substituting some pretty design in col- 
and pretty, and has been handed down from the | ored silk for the feather-stitching in the centre of 
last century. The material is dark-green plush, | the band. 
embroidered with two lighter shades of green An old-gold centre with border and band of 
filoselle silk, the figures being edged with fine | blue, a dark-green centre with border and band 
gold cord. They are filled out with long stitches | of apple-green, a blue centre with border and band 
of paler silk, shaded into darker tones toward the | of olive-green, were all handsome combinations. 


i\ 
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EMBROIDERED MUMMY-CLOTH TABLE-COVER. 

A beautiful table-cover, imported from England, 
and specially intended for five-o’clock teas, was 
recently shown the writer. The foundation was 
écru mummy-cloth, on which was embroidered in 
Kensington outline-stitch designs of cups, saucers, 
bowls, pitchers, etc., each corner consisting of a 
waiter containing a /éfe-d-¢éte set. ‘These designs 
were embroidered around the edges with very 
dark-blue silk, the lines within being light-blue. 
Between the blue embroidery and the edge of the 
cloth ran a drawn-work border about one inch in 
width, and handsome écru lace two inches and a 


FIG. 4.—EMBROIDERED FOOT—-WARMER. 


half wide finished the cover. Any of the designs of 
cups, saucers, and bowls used for stamping doylies 
can be employed for the border around the cloth. 


EMBROIDERED FOOT-WARMER. 
Fig. 4 illustrates a very comfortable and ex- 
tremely pretty article for the use of an invalid or 


desirable Christmas gift. It is made of blue vel- 
vet, embroidered with an initial or monogram in 
the centre and sprays of flowers scattered over the 
surface. Gold or silver thread, or white silk, can 
be used for the initial. Pink and olive filoselle 
silk are chosen for the flowers. The remainder of 
the work must be intrusted to the furrier. 


CLOTH FOOT-WARMER, 
A plainer style of foot-warmer, or foot-muff, as 
these articles are frequently called, can be made 
7 








| of cloth, lined either with fur or Canton flannel, 
| bordered with fur around the top, and finished at 


the bottom with enamel cloth. Paper patterns 
can be procured at the establishments where pat- 
terns of dresses are furnished, if the maker is 
doubtful of her own skill in shaping. A hand- 
some one could be made of dark-blue cloth, lined 
with chinchilla or gray squirrel fur, and edged 
with blue and gray cord. A monogram of applied 
work in some contrasting color could be added by 
way of further ornament. 


PAINTED FIRE-SCREENS. 

Among the beautiful articles displayed in the 
show-rooms of the New York Society of Decor- 
ative Art are fire-screens of plush, painted in 
oil-colors. Various are the designs, which, of 
course, must be chosen to suit the maker’s taste 
and skill; but those readers of the MonTHLY 
who can use a brush as well as a needle will 
not be disappointed if they essay a branch of 
flowering dog-wood on a background of Damas- 
cus red plush, taking care, however, to use only 
the smallest possible quantity of pure white 
paint. Set in a frame of ebonized wood, this 
would be an exquisite bridal or holiday gift. 


PAINTED CARD-CASE. 
= Another very charming gift, to be executed 
with both brush and needle, is a card-case orna- 
mented with some floral design. 

To make this little article, cut from pasteboard 
two oblong pieces, somewhat longer and wider 
than an ordinary visiting-card. Cover them on 
the outside with silk of any color preferred, and 
line with satin of a contrasting shade in sucha 
manner that both silk and satin are in one piece, 
thereby forming a sort of hinge, by which the two 


| sides of the case close like a book. Next add 
elderly lady, and may be recommended as a most | 


within a satin pocket on each side, running 
lengthwise of the case, to hold the cards. The 
outside of one-half the case should then be painted 
in some floral design harmonizing with the color 
of the silk, the other half being left plain. 

Black silk, with a bunch of violets painted upon 
it, and lined with violet satin, is a very pretty 
combination. Cardinal color, with a cluster of 
daisies, lined with old-gold satin and pale-blue 
silk, with pink moss-rose-buds and pink satin 
lining, also please many tastes. 

If painting is beyond the maker’s skill, decalco- 
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manie designs may be substituted, or a spray of | which the strip may be drawn in. The puffs in 
flowers can be embroidered in Kensington stitch | the middle of the upper part of the covering are 
upon one side of the case. formed by gathering the satin in several rows. 
This central part is edged by a narrow border of 

BRUSH-CASE. embroidered flannel with pinked vandykes. A 

A recent novelty, which will doubtless be in | pleating of satin ribbon will complete the sachet. 
demand for a Christmas gift, because inexpensive, | The pattern for the embroidered border is clearly 
easily made, and appropriate for either a lady or illustrated in Fig. 5. This border would also be 
gentleman, is a brush-case, to be hung on the | a most charming finish for a small table-cover, 
wall beside a bureau. It is usually of either brown | and will doubtless be found useful for many other 
or écru linen, oblong in shape, with the corners purposes. If employed for a table-cover, the 
rounded off, and cut somewhat longer than an | square or oblong centre might be a different color 
ordinary hair-brush. A piece sufficiently deep to | from the embroidered border, which in that case, 
cover the brush part is then added to form aj to improve its appearance somewhat, may be 


pocket, in the same way that a watch-case is | applied with some fancy stitch. 
made, and the whole case 


is bound with very narrow 
crimson, scarlet, or blue silk 
ribbon. On the pocket part 
of the case two hair-brushes 
crossed are embroidered in 
Kensington outline-stitch, 
surrounded by an arabesque 
border executed in the same 
stitch. A loop, concealed 
by a bow of ribbon matching 
the binding, is added at the 
top, to suspend the case. 
Two straight pieces of the linen, about an inch | EMBROIDERED BLANKET. 

and a half wide, are inserted between the side, Little people are not forgotten in the general 
of the pocket and the side of the back, to give | fancy for decorating articles of every description, 
the pocket sufficient fullness to permit the inser- | and Kensington embroidery is now applied to the 
tion of the brush. These pieces should of course purpose of ornamenting infants’ blankets. An 
be the length of the pocket, and the seams formed exquisite one recently displayed was of the finest 
by sewing them in are bound with ribbon like the | white flannel, bordered to the depth of an inch 
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FIG. 5.—EMBROIDERED SACHET BORDER. 


rest of the case. | with pink satin, feather-stitched on the inner edge 
| with white silk. .A band of pink satin passed 
SACHET IN COLORED EMBROIDERY. | diagonally across the blanket, and in one of the 


A sachet both novel and beautiful in design | triangles thus formed was embroidered a spray of 
may be made as follows. Cut two pieces of card- | moss-rose-buds and green leaves. The effect was 
board eight inches square. The bottom part | dainty and delicate enough for a baby princess. 
slightly wad, strew with perfumed powder, and | Another blanket, similar in general design, but 
cover on both sides with satin of any shade the | differing in color, was finished with blue satin of 
maker may select. A bias strip of satin five inches | an exquisite shade. The diagonal band crossing 
wide and sixty-six inches long will form the puffed | it wa; also of blue satin, but instead of the spray 
portion, whose lower edge is gathered and fastened | of rose-buds, small clusters of forget-me-nots were 
to the bottom part. The upper edge has a narrow | embroidered in the triangular space, as if scattered 
seam for the passing of a silk cord, by means of | there by some careless hand. 
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Gold and Silver Production.—It is said that well-nigh 
five thousand millions of gold and silver have been extracted 
from the earth since the world was startled by the discovery 
of gold mines in the distant and unknown region of Califor- 
nia, and, immediately afterward, on the plains of Ballarat. 
The period is past when gold-finding yielded its peerless 
and romantic harvests of wealth, and presented, both in 
California and Australia, its socially and economically pecul- 
iar features, In some of the newer States the discovery of 
remarkable silver mines has had a potent effect in developing 
the State, but not as widespread as the world’s two great 
gold fields. But, for all this, the annual yield of precious 
metals has not greatly diminished, because the falling off in 
the gold product has been in part compensated for by the 
rapid increase in the production of silver. Thus, for exam- 
ple, in the United States, while the yield of gold has re- 
mained about the same during the last ten years, the silver 
product has more than doubled, and now exceeds the gold 
in value. Bradstreet’s lately published a summary of the 
report of the Director of the Mint, in which he estimates 
the total production of silver for the fiscal year 1880 at 
$39,200,000, and gold at $36,000,000, 


The Newark Bank Failure.—It seems that nothing in 
the way of a lesson is seriously considered or taken advan- 
tage of by our modern bank director. With the many 
defalcations that have been taking place of late years 
throughout the United States, the average director still 
persists in neglecting his trust, only to waken up to the fact 
that his cashier has been neatly swindling the institution to 
the tune of thousands of dollars. This has been the case 
with the directors of the Newark bank, and they now are 
brought to realize the fearful responsibility which rested 
upon them, and which they so gravely disregarded in the 
very face of the every-day lessons brought to their attention. 
Their neglect of duty was of the grossest character, and 
they are at least morally, if not legally, responsible for the 
beginning and end of the failure. They afford but another 
example of the terrible mistake of allowing men on whom 
great reliance is placed to continue business from month to 
month, and from year to year, without adequate checks upon 
their faithlessness. 

Cashier Baldwin was probably neither better nor worse 
than many other men similarly situated. His directors 
withdrew from him the advisory supervision which was 
justly his due. No man indeed would wish to be subjected 
to such a character test as goes with the unchecked direc- 
tion of a great bank. Happily, it is an open question 
whether the directors are not civilly liable for negligence in 
allowing their cashier to embezzle some two million dollars 
of other people’s funds. 

In business morals the point to be always insisted upon 
is that the severest penalties should immediately follow upon 
wrong-doing. The bank director is in the position of 
trustee, and, if unfaithful to his trust, he should not escape 





in any degree responsibility therefor, under the rules of 
law and equity. It is to be hoped, therefore, that the direc- 
tors of the Mechanics’ Bank, of Newark, will be held by 
those who have been wronged through their negligence to 
the utmost of responsibility under existing law, as declared 
by the statutes and the decisions of the courts. 


The Assassin Guiteau.—If there is one thing which to 
the nostrils of the American people ‘of the present day is 
tainted with the rankest treason, it is to lift a voice in 
behalf of the wretched assassin of our late chief Executive. 
The literature of the past quarter is a curious mess, stewed 
expressly to pander to the perverted tastes of a nation which 
in its intoxication of grief has suddenly turned into a beastly 
glutton voracious of only the vile and the filthy. Is it really 
so very edifying to read of the abject terror with which the 
crime-stained man watches every strange face and starts 
affrighted at even the innocent pranks of the prison mouse ? 
or can the sensational, highly-colored daub of a picture pre- 
tending to portray the culprit as he stood at the bar to plead 
to the indictment afford relief for a single pang his deed 
caused the people? We greatly misread the character of 
our people if within a twelvemonth they blush not with 
sincere shame at the atrocities, the shameless brutality, they 
have shown in dealing with a fallen—and, for the honor of 
the race, let us hope a demented—brother. A twelvemonth? 
Aye, we hoped after the issue of his vile work we should 
see humanity assert itself. But there has not been one single 
moment when the people have not drank in deeply the 
potions full of gall and bitterness dipped from the very cal- 
dron of iniquity. Anything to prove the knave an incarnate 
fiend, anything portraying vividly the utter depravity of the 
abandoned creature, anything and everything that can be 
said to deprive him even of that recognition which his kin- 
ship with us demands, is a delectable viand, and adds a 
flavor to our breakfasts. 

If common decency and the sufferance a fraternal sym- 
pathy claims cannot evoke respectful regard for ourselves in 
this reference, must the sense of justice also be numbed that 
would plead for a just hearing of the criminal? Shall we 
allow ourselves to become so infused with the spirit of 
retribution that every nerve’ shall tingle with the desire of 
revenge? Is it treasonable to plead for justice were even 
his Satanic majesty at the bar? Cannot justice be outraged 
equally as atrociously by denying Guiteau a fair and impar- 
tial trial and punishing him unduly if found guilty, as by con- 
niving at his escape from a just sentence? The people of 
the United States are, to say the least, as much interested in 
furnishing the friendless, resourceless, helpless wretch with 
the means to secure a defense, as they are interested in the 
manner and thoroughness and righteousness of the prosecu- 
tion. 

If there is one man who would have had the moral cour- 
age to lift his voice in favor of the defenseless in the moment 
of his despair; if our country ever has produced one Soul 
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heroic enough to stand single-handed on the side of justice, 
keeping at bay a merciless pack of vindictive persecutors 
thirsting for the life of their victim; if there ever lived on 
our soil one man who breathed the same air we do, yet was 
not infected by the innocuous malaria of misguided public 
opinion ; if there ever was one man who, could he be heard 
from beyond the narrow river, from the Elysian realms of 
peace, would raise his hand to calm this tumultuous tempest 
against a miscreant’s life with his Master’s *‘ Peace! be still!” 
it was the martyred President himself. 

And shall we who mourn his loss—how deeply we cannot 
say—who counted him our model—and who of present men 
so worthy as he ?—forsake his steps at the very moment they 
lead to the greatest glory? Is there glory in the sabre thrust 
that sets free the soul of a vanquished foe? Is there glory 
in the conviction of a prejudged culprit? Is there anything 
of glory in a trial where the accused stands bound and 
speechless? If there is, it is a glory of a different kind 
from that which radiated from the banks of the Potomac, or 
flooded us with its light, and comforted our stricken hearts 
irom the cottage by the sea. 

It must be the glory that blights the memory of a Mrs. 
Surratt, or that causes men to repeat to their sons the State 
proceedings following the martyred Lincoln’s fate with a 
shudder and a whisper. 

No; in these days, when men’s minds need be calm, let 
us not demit the prerogative of dealing justly even with the 
man who aimed at the nation’s life. “ Let juste be done”’ 
is the demand. Let it be done, whether it send the man to 
the gallows, or lets him pine in prison, or se¢s him free. 


Commercial Speculation.—The word “ corner’’ bears 
a significant import in commercial circles. To corner or 
sap an individual or an entire commercial community means 
a piece of speculative engineering ingenious, clandestine, 
and destructively effective. 

The axiom that speculation is the soul of trade may be 
perfectly defensible. In the ordinary acceptation, and such 
as our commercial forefathers understood and practiced, it 
was justifiable enterprise, based upon substantial capital and 
founded on natural fluctuations in prices. But there was 
always something tangible to it. The speculator embarked 
on his venture and waited on the return of the actual stuff, 
or he bought and held the actual goods. If the article hap- 
pened to be in curtailed production, he realized his profit on 
the enterprise. If the supply was superabundant, he lost. 
But in either case he was a benefactor to the community. 
First, he prevented possible scarcity and famine; secondly, 
he brought abundance when barren supplies threatened a 
scarcity. 

But at the present day commercial speculations have de- 
generated into mere transfers of ‘ paper contracts.” There 
is no necessity that the seller should actually hold the goods 
he transfers; it is not even requisite that any one hold the 
article bought or sold. ‘ Futures” are considered as legiti- 
mate objects of trade as present stock. 

No matter whether the seed has not yet been sown for the 
new crop of cotton, purchases can be made early in the year 
of a winter delivery of that cotton; wheat you shall have for 
any month named; pork, bacon, or lard will be sold for 





delivery when the very pig has not yet been slaughtered, 
and, may be, is but a suckling; or iron when the rough ore 
has not even been extracted from the vein! It has even been 
recorded that one dealer, bolder than the rest, sold the catch 
of a certain salmon-river in Oregon two years ahead, when 
probably the salmon whose capture was concerned had not 
obtained the dignity of a grilse! 

Though all such enterprises may properly be characterized 
as unconscionable and iniquitous, yet from an ethical point 
of view there is none whose practice requires more of the 
qualities that go to make up the heartless, unfeeling, su- 
premely selfish being than the speculation in breadstuffs. If 
there is one transgression of that moral law imposing broth- 
erly treatment and fraternal recognition between man and 
man which partakes of the essence of the arch enemy of 
mankind, it is the withholding of the means of subsistence 
for the low purpose of amassing wealth. The fluctuations 
in prices consequent on the economic law of supply and 
demand depending upon or resulting from natural fertility or 
barrenness furnish ample opportunity for the exercise of 
legitimate enterprise on the part of far-seeing merchants. 
There is not even one trait of mercantile ability visible in 
the manipulations of grain speculators. It is but a contest 
between shrewd and cunning Shylocks—not even that. It 
is rather a self-conversion into the Alpine avalanche which, 
impelled by its own rude massiveness, crushes and buries all 
lesser and weaker masses beneath its ruins. Yet this phe- 
nomenon is bound by nature’s law; but the speculating 
vampires that feed upon the very blood of the humble ones 
of the earth are the originators of their own unfeeling ruin. 

You that have adopted the name of the nation’s abhor- 
rence as the synonym of infamy—a distinction far too honor- 
able even for that—reflect one moment and judge which is 
the more guilty: the man who, in one fell act, aimed at the 
life of the nation’s chief, or the man who, in cold-blooded 
calculation, with calm, collected brow, plans the pinching 
hunger of millions of the’nation’s children? The first lan- 
guishes in a place of public safety ; the second riots in sump- 
tuous privacy undisturbed by the bitter cry for bread ‘that 
ascends from his very gate. 

For less crimes than this men have suffered social ostra- 
cism, and in the old times, when sincerity was alive, bore 
the brand that their diabolism merited. Or is it so laudable 
an occupation that when now and then the triumphs of 
eternal justice assert superiority and miscarry the plottings 
of speculators, and they fail, we must appoint a day of 
general mourning, and proclaim a universal sympathy and 
confidence in the integrity of the firm whose avariciousness 
and wholesale greed has for once been reaping what it sowed ? 
The history of our race shows that men have worshiped 
even the devil to the end that he would bring no evil upon 
them. 

It is not a sufficient justification for these mischief- 
makers in trade to say that public apathy tolerates or even 
encourages their iniquity, or that there are no commercial 
principles which they transgress. So much the worse for 
commerce that allows the greed for gain to become the 
determining law of life, and so much the worse for the 
people who, as insects attracted by the light that burns them, 
are forever the fawning patrons of these enterprising blights, 
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And men cannot be legislated into honesty. Some men 
can be reasoned with, some persuaded; but the men who 
depend for their gain on the extremity of their fellow-men 
are neither docile nor reasonable; they can be reached only 
through their purses, and a public that will not patronize 
dishonesty may some time soon find the trader willing to 
accede to the demands of humanity. 


The Spelling Reform.—It is interesting to note how 
things are misnamed. One should suppose that if anywhere 
the right name were employed it would be in designating 
something setting itself forth as the arbiter of correctness. Or- 
thography, the science of correct spelling, could not have 
been born and christened when things were called by their 
names. For there is not one word in the English language 
one-half so contrary as this umpire over our letters. Poor 
old Cadmus! had he really possessed the boon of prescience, 
would he have published his invention, nevertheless, had he 
seen the ingenious combinations which the English fancy 
should devise? Our orthography is a strange cacography. 

It is said that some years ago certain theologians in Ger- 
many most earnestly contended for the inspiration of the 
vowel points in the Hebrew Scriptures, and wrote volumes 
in defense thereof, though it is well established that what is 
known as the Massoretic pointing was not adopted till about 
the seventh century after Christ! Men now laugh at them 
for their ill-directed zeal, not because these Germans lacked 
learning or earnestness, but because they could be so blinded 
by bigotry as not to discern the clearest historical facts. 

Within a few years it was considered quite orthodox to 
maintain almost the inspiration of English orthography. 
And we have not yet quite emerged from the haze of big- 
otry which so obscures men’s minds in this regard. It is still 
a great offense to even many educated people to hear any- 
thing about abandoning the useless silent consonants in our 
words; though all their learning cannot contrive one argu- 
ment in favor of their retention. These letters look so well 
in a word, though of no account themselves. They serve 
as a kind of ornament—and aren’t they esthetic in their elo- 
quent muteness? Besides, to tamper with them is to outrage 
the sacredness which attaches to everything from the pre- 
ceding century. They come to us laden with the aroma 
of the past,—the fragrance of Chaucer, the perfume of 
Spenser, and the sweet-smelling odor of Shakspeare ;—but 
they do not. Each succeeding writer seems to have thought 
himself charged with a special commission to exercise his wits 
as conscientiously in devising new modes of spelling as in 
proclaiming new thoughts for man’s guidance and delight. 
The vagaries of English orthography are only to be measured 
by the inventive, imaginative capacity of the English fancy. 

Can this fantastic jugglery in the English alphabet be 
abandoned for a common-sense, philosophical method in or- 
thography ? This is the problem whose solution we fondly 
anticipate soon at the hands of the foremost linguists of this 
country and England. The alphabet, the orthography now 
common, must, as all mere accidentalities of a past age, pass 
away and give place to the new alphabet, and the new spell- 
ing, rational and invariable. ¢ 

And why? Let one of the foremost scholars and most 
sagacious observers tell why: 





Three years are spent in our primary schools in learning 
to read and spell a little. The German advances as far in a 
twelvemonth. A large fraction of the school-time of the 
millions is thus stolen from useful studies and devoted to the 
most painful drudgery. Millions of years are thus lost in 
every generation. Then it affects the intellect of beginners. 
The child should have its reason awakened by order, pro- 
portion, fitness, law, in the objects it is made to study. But 
woe to the child who attempts to use reason in spelling 
English. It is a mark of promise not to spell easily. One 
whose reason is active must learn not to use it. The whole 
process is stupefying and perverting ; it makes great numbers 
of children finally and forever hate the sight of a book. 
There are reported to the takers of our last census 5,500,000 
illiterates in the United States. One-half at least of those 
who report themselves able to read cannot read well enough 
to get much good from it. But moral degeneracy follows 
the want of cultivated intelligence. Christianity cannot put 
forth half her strength where she cannot use her presses. 
Republics fall to ruin when the people become blind and 
bad. We ought, then, to try to improve our spelling from 
patriotic and philanthropic motives. If these do not move 
us, it may be worth while to remember that it has been com- 
puted that we throw away $15,000,000 a year paying 
teachers for addling the brains of our children with bad 
spelling, and at least $100,000,coo more paying printers and 
publishers for sprinkling our books and papers with silent 
letters. 

But it may be argued that etymology will suffer by any 
tampering with the spelling of words. A warm-hearted phi- 
lanthropist, after reading a representation like the above, 
would say, “Throw etymology to the dogs.’”” Probably, 
however, he would find upon examination that etymology is 
not in such straits and can abundantly take care of itself. 
The author of the * Science of Language”’ has settled that fore- 
most objection to any revision ever on the tongue of ultra- 
conservatives. With the assurance of Prof. Max Miller 
that, “if our spelling followed the pronunciation of words, it 
would in reality be of greater help to the critical student of 
language than the present uncertain and unscientific mode 
of writing,” one would suppose confidence might again re- 
sume her seat. 

The proper, and only pertinent question to be asked on 
the proposition to revise the English spelling is not Why? 
but Why not? and the reform movement, instead of being 
also put to the task of apologizing, should merely occupy it- 
self with devising ways and methods by which the transition 
from the Egyptian bondage of the present may not be too 
sudden. For the finally revised alphabet will doubtless be 
a purely phonetic one. Nothing short of that will answer 
the demands of the case. But that this devoutly-to-be- 
wished-for consummation may be realized, public interest 
must be awakened and enlisted; and public opinion once 
clamorous may bring about marvelous change for the better. 

For the general interest in the entire movement we are 
indebted to the American Philological Association and its 
foster-daughter, the Spelling Reform Association, and it is 
by their concerted action with sub-societies that the begin- 
ning of anything like earnest reform has been accomplished. 
This younger body, in addition to the eleven words a7, cata- 
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jog, definit, gard, giv, hav, infinit, liv, tho, thru, wisht, of gestions as the next proper step in the direction of accom- 
the Philological Association, has adopted what are known as | plishing its end. 

“the five new rules” (1. Omit a from the digraph ea when Such efforts deserve to be seconded by the practice of the 
pronounced as ¢ short, as in hed, helth, etc. 2. Omit silent | writer, the printer, and the reader. In the nature of the case 
final ¢ after a short vowel, as in hav, giv, etc. 3. Write £| any system adopted will only be temporary; but, as our age 
for ~4 in such words as alfadet, fantom, etc. 4. When a | will not see the final phonetic alphabet and spelling, we 
word ends with a double letter, omit the last, as in sha/, clif, | might probably sacrifice a little inconvenience for a time in 
eg, etc. 5. Change ed final to ¢ where it has the sound of ¢, | view of our being thus a help to the achievement of the 
as in dasht, imprest, etc.), together with more extended sug- ' most desirable revolution in the English language. 
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Sabine’s Falsehood. A Love Story. By MADAME LA | in England, and our American publishers are rapidly intro- 

PRINCESSE O. CANTACUZENE-ALTIERI. Philadelphia: ducing them here, in greatly improved styles. 

T. B. Peterson & Bros. 

An exquisitely told story, and one of simple pathos. The F. W. Helmick, Esq., the enterprising music publisher, 
plot is admirably managed, and its characters are well con- of Cincinnati, has just favored us with a copy of his latest 
ceived and vividly drawn. publication in that line. It is entitled, “« Never go Back on 

a Traveling Man; or, the Boys on the Road.” It is a 
No Gentleman. 4 Novel. No. 1. of The Hammock Series. | commercial ballad, and is dedicated by its author, Robert 

Chicago: Henry A. Sumner & Co. | Lovell, “to the traveling men of America, the great frater- 

A story full of charming incidents and happy episodes. | nity who earn a livelihood by their constant ‘grip.’”” We 
It is pure and clean in sentiment, and well deserves the | have no doubt that “ our men on the road” will duly appre- 
appreciation of refined and cultivated readers. ciate the author’s compliments when again they meet. 


Barbarine, The Story of a Woman’s Devotion. 4 Wearealsoinreceipt ofa very excellent small pamphlet from 
Novel. No. 2 of The Hammock Series. Chicago: | G. P. Putnam’s Sons, entitled “ Before and After the Presi- 
Henry A. Sumner & Co. | dent’s Death.” Two sermons preached in All Soul’s church, 
This is a novel of absorbing interest, and the story it tells | New York, on the Sundays preceding and following the 

one of a life of self-sacrifice. It is well written, and the | nation’s bereavement, September 18 and September 25, 1881, 

author gives us such a combination of happy incidents that | by Henry W. Bellows, pastor of the First Congregational 

we close the book with exceeding regret. (Unitarian) church, in the city of New York. 


The Story of Four Acorns. By ALice B. ENGLE. | Country By-ways. By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, Author of 


Illustrated. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. |  Deephaven,” “ Old Friends and New,” etc. Boston: 
Children who like fairy stories will find in this handsome | Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
volume a fountain of delight. The author possesses rare A selection of essays and sketches, similar to those in 


talent for interesting the young, and has here turned it to the | Miss Jewett’s previous works, describing prominent features 

best advantage. She has furnished a fascinating story, and | of New England country life and character. Their truth- 

has ingeniously woven into it bits of poetry and song from | fulness, simplicity, sympathy, and pathos are a creditable 
famous authors, which will find easy entrance into the mind | characteristic, and strongly recommend them to public con- 
and create an appetite for more. The illustrations are among | sideration. 

Miss Lathbury’s best, and do their part toward making the | 

volume attractive. | Water-Lilies, and Other Poems. By CLARA B. HEATH. 

Manchester, N. H.; Fohn B. Clarke. 

Bertha’s Baby. 4 Charming Picture of Home Life. This collection of poems from the pen of Miss Heath, 
By GustTavE Droz. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & | who may be remembered as one of our valued contributors, 
Bros. shows a degree of poetic ability rarely seen nowadays. 
This work proves to be a reprint of that portion of awork | Many of her poems are real gems, and her descriptive 

published by the same firm some time ago, under the title | poems especially are perfect models of elegance and sym- 

of ** Monsieur, Madame, and the Baby,” by the same author. | metrical rhythm. To the lovers of true poetry, those who 

It proves to be by far the best part, too, and is well worth a | can best appreciate deep feeling and sympathetic pathos, 

reading, | fitly expressed in the language of poetry, this volume will 

prove an acceptable offering indeed. 


Sunday for 1881. Illustrated. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 
A very handsomely illustrated chatterbox, adapted to the 
wants of our young friends. These books are very popular 





Garfield’s Words. Compiled by W. R. BALcu, Esq. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
A collection of suggestive passages from the public and 
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private writings of the late President. It abounds with 
many nuggets of wisdom, and, more than any other single 
volume in our literature, will furnish proverbs and mottoes 
for our people. As the utterances of a wise, pure, and honest 
man, they will be adopted and become the household words 
of the future. 


Home Ballads. By BAYARD TAyLor. With illustrations. 

Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

A work containing a collection of some of the sweetest 
of Mr. Taylor’s home ballads, such as “The Quaker 
Widow,” “ The Holly-Tree,” “ John Reed,” “ James Reed,” 
and “ The Old Pennsylvania Farmer.” The illustrations, 
some of the finest specimens of the engraver’s art, were 
made by Closson and Andrew, of Boston; Linton, of New 
Haven; N. Orr & Co., Henry Gray, and E. Heineman, of 
New York City, whose names alone are a sufficient guar- 
antee of the superexcellence of the work. It is almost 
superfluous to add that the work of the publishers shows as 
fine a sample of book-work as has yet been produced in this 
or any other country. 


Martin Luther and His Work. By JoHn H. TrEApD- 
WELL. New Plutarch Series. With Portrait. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Different books are differently written. When an author 
lays down a given plan which he proposes to pursue in his 
work, we are obliged to judge his effort by his own self- 
assumed standard. Whatever we may think of the princi- 
ples Mr, Treadwell chooses to control his biography of the 
great reformer of the sixteenth century, we iust admire 
the jealous fidelity with which he adheres to this theory. 

We do not, however, believe that a life of any man can 
be written from any standpoint other than from that which 
the individual himself occupied. Luther was a monk, a 
priest, a doctor of divinity, a reformer in the Church; and as 
such is he to be contemplated. The mere intellectual liber- 
ation, as such, of Germany was none of his. Nor can the 
life of any man be judged exclusively from what he became 
as the result of many complex experiences. Various factors, 
nay, changes and revisions of views, must necessarily char- 
acterize the pioneer in any undertaking. The Smaller Cate- 
chism of Luther in its closing pages touches some points 
held rather in the background now. 

We mention these facts simply to show how one-sided 
and imperfect even so excellent a work as the present can 
become when it forsakes the only true principle of biography 
and contents itself with a partial glimpse of a life worthy 
the profoundest study. 


King’s Mountain and its Heroes. A History of the 
Battle of King’s Mountain, October 7, 1780, and the 
Lvents which led toit. By LYMAN C. Draper, LL.D., 
Secretary of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 
Illustrated with Steel Portraits, Maps, and Plans. Cin- 
cinnati: Peter G. Thompson, 

The author gives not only a clear and rapid narrative of 
the preliminary events which.led to this notable victory, but 
adds many details of the battle itself, hitherto unpublished, 
and gives full memoirs of all the prominent actors therein. 





It is a large and valuable addition to our knowledge of Rev- 
olutionary history and biography, and especially of the 
border leaders on both sides of the contest, and of whom, 
heretofore, so little has been recorded. 

The biographies of such men as Campbell, Shelby, Sevier, 
Cleveland, Lacey, Williams, Hambright, Hathorne, Bran- 
don, McDowell, and their compeers, introduce us to much 
of the romance of border history. They were remarkable 
men, and played no inconsiderable part in the long and san- 
guinary struggle for American independence. Reared on 
the outskirts of civilization, they were early inured to priva- 
tions and hardships, and when they went upon the “ war- 
path’’ they often obtained their commissaries’ supplies from 
the wild woods and mountain-streams of the region where 
they carried on their successful operations. 

The work is the result of forty years spent in collecting 
the material procured by Mr. Draper, the author, from sur- 
viving associates and the children of these heroic men; and 
the excellent manner in which he has executed the work 
fully exhibits the care and impartiality in statement of facts 
so characteristic of the man. His reputation alone is a 
sufficient guarantee of the excellence of the work, his 
attainments being widely known and fully recognized and 
acknowledged by all friends of American history. 

It is said that in the search for his materials for history Mr. 
Draper has traveled more than sixty thousand miles since 
1840, visiting aged pioneers and Indian fighters, living on a 
meagre salary, and much of the time with no income what- 
ever. He has made several journeys on foot, carrying his 
knapsack, going in a single jaunt eight hundred miles. 
This involved great hardship and not a little danger. His 
enthusiasm and tenacity of purpose yielded to no impedi- 
ment. He followed the trail of a fact with the persistence 
of an Indian and the scent of a hound. 

“King’s Mountain and its Heroes” comes to us as the 
first of the series of historical and biographical works he 
has promised us, and in a form that reflects great credit not 
only upon the author, but its enterprising publisher also. It 
is a large and handsome royal octavo volume, bound in 
cloth, with beautiful emblematic designs, illustrative of 
persons and objects named in the work, stamped in gilt 
on the outside. It is handsomely printed on a superior 
quality of paper, and is fully illustrated throughout, promi- 
nent among these being a fine steel portrait of the author as 
a frontispiece. 

The work, we understand, is sold by subscription only, at 
the price of four dollars, and at this figure is certainly a very 
cheap work. We hardly imagine it possible that so excellent 
a publication can be made to be sold at so low a figure, with 
profit to both publisher and author. That it will meet an 
extended sale, we have every reasonable assurance. 


The Fate of Madam La Tour. 4 Story of Great Salt 
Lake. By Mrs. A. G. Pappock. New York: Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert. 

This “story of Great Salt Lake” is neither more nor less 
than a tale of life among the Mormons; but its pictures are 
so clear and graphic, its characters so distinctly individual- 
ized, its plot so absorbing in its development from point to 
point, and its incidents so powerful and moving, that not 
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even those least inclined to consider subjects of political or | 


national interest can resist the stirring of a new and pro- 
found interest. The Mormons are not likely to be a pleasant 
subject to read about; but neither were the themes of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” or “ A Fool’s Errand,”’ yet the mil- 
lions who read these books found no lack of stimulating 
food for imagination and thought. 

“The Fate of Madam La Tour” is a narrative com- 
mencing with the first scouting party, under Brigham Young, 
that started out from the Missouri River, and by the guidance 
of an old plainsman and trapper found the lovely valley 
which the astute Brigham had “seen in a vision” and 
described to his followers. Madam La Tour is the widow 
of an elderly French Canadian who had been deluded into 
joining the Latter-Day Saints when they were banded under 
Joseph Smith, at Nauvoo, in Illinois. The children have 
grown up in their father’s faith, and the mother, though 
loathing the Saints and their principles, accompanies them 
in the pilgrimage to Utah for her children’s sake. Her 
story begins with the departure from Nauvoo, and the settle- 
ment at Salt Lake, where presently the unhappy woman dis- 
appears under circumstances which give the impression that 
she has drowned herself. But the facts are, that Brigham 


Young, Smith’s successor, in order to complete and perpet- 
uate his control over her late husband’s property and her 
own, and to rivet the chains of his devilish ascendency about 
the necks of her children, has caused her abduction and 
imprisonment; and after weary years she dies a broken- 
hearted victim to as detestable a tyranny as the sun ever 


shone on. Happily, her fate is discovered by one of her 
sons, but at her very burial. 

Meantime, the story follows the fortunes of her misguided 
children, and gives the sad picture of a family-circle disor- 
ganized and demoralized by polygamy. The curtain that 
hangs about the Endowment House is lifted, and the hideous 
mockery of a plural marriage is enacted before our eyes. 
Louise La Tour is “ sealed’? to Heber C. Kimball, and 
abandoned to a fate worse than death. Philip La Tour, 
who has wedded a pure and lovely English girl, breaks her 
heart by taking (under compulsion) a second wife and set- 
ting up a second household. Two of the La Tour boys 
break away from this hell on earth, and are followed out 
into the mining districts of California in the company of the 
Forty-Niners. 

The book gives fresh and breezy pictures of the pioneer 
life of those days, not only among the emigrating Mormons, 
but also in the gold gulches of Oregon and California ; it 
portrays the ideas, principles, and modes of life followed 
among the Mormons; shows the strange and curious ramifi- 
cations of that remarkable system of government—which is 
Church and State and absolute monarchy “ rolled into one ;’’ 
gives the key to many puzzling questions in connection with 
their advancement and thrift; and by the aid of the mar- 
velous incidents of the story (all of which, hovever, are 
authenticated facts) opens to the eyes of the reader a condi- 
tion of affairs which the intelligent American does not sus- 
pect, and could hardly believe to exist in the midst of this 
continent. . 

There are touches of humor, which Mrs Paddock might 
well have given more of—some most comical characteriza- 





tions and apt pictures of “ human nature,” even amid the 
profound sadness of polygamous families; and some of the 
mining scenes are full of a free and happy mirthfulness 
that go far to lighten up the darker passages of the nar- 
rative. The way in which her Appendix handles Mr. 
Representative Cannon's recent article in the North Amer- 
ican Review is rich enough to be worth reading altogether 
aside from the story, and she uses her facts very admirably 
throughout. 


The Bivouac of the Dead.—The beautiful poem, en- 
titled “The Bivouac of the Dead” and its gifted author, 
Theodore O’Hara, are comparatively little known through- 
out the country. He was born at Danville, Ky., Febuary 11, 
1820, and was the son of Kane O’Hara, a distinguished Irish 
politician, and a man of great learning and piety. Ilis an- 
cestors were driven from their native isle by ecclesiastical 
intolerance, and, abandoning home rather than religion, they 
emigrated to this country with Lord Baltimore, where they 
aided in founding that colony which was so long an asylum 
for victims of religious persecution. 

The education of Theodore O'Hara was conducted wholly 
by his father, until fitted for college, when he entered the St. 
Joseph’s Institute, at Bardstown, Ky., from which he gradu- 
ated with honor, and the valedictory address delivered by 
him on that occasion was one of so much merit and elo- 
quence as never to be forgotten by those who heard it. He 
entered upon the study of the law with Judge Ousley, when 
he was a fellow-student with Hon. John C. Breckenridge, 
Vice President of the United States under James Buchanan, 
He served as captain in the Mexican War, and was bre- 
vetted major for gallant and meritorious service. In the war 
between the States he took the Southern side a’ ' was made 
Colonel of the Twelfth Alabama regiment of iniantry. He 
afterward served on the staff of General Albert Sydney John- 
ston, and after the death of the latter (who fell at Shiloh) 
was chief of staff to General Breckenridge. When the war 
closed, broken down in health and fortune, he retired to a 
plantation in Alabama, where he died January 6, 1867. In 
the summer of 1874, in accordance with a resolution of the 
Kentucky Legislature, his remains were brought to Frankfort, 
and on the 15th of September were re-interred in the State 
Cemetery with public honors. 

Colonel O’Hara was successively editor of the Mobile 
Register, Louisville Zimes, and Frankfort Yeoman, and was 
a writer of acknowledged merit. He was a poet of more than 
ordinary ability, as his *‘Bivouac of the Dead” fully attests. 
The English language contains few finer gems, or more 
beautiful ones, than this exquisite poem, which is destined to 
live as long as true poetry is admired. It was written by 
Colonel O’ Hara in 1847, as a tribute to the memory of the 
Kentuckians who fell in the war with Mexico. It is an his- 
torical fact that the Kentucky troops suffered more severely 
at Buena Vista than any troops engaged in that hard-fought 
battle, losing in a single charge ten gallant officers, among 
them Col. William R. McKee, Lieut.-Cul. Henry Clay,—the 
favorite son of the ‘sage of Ashland,’”’—and Adjutant E. M. 
Vaughn, of Clay’s regiment. After the war, these dead heroes, 
with others from Kentueky, who fell in the land of the Monte- 
zumas, were brought home and re-interred, with the honors 
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of war, in the State Cemetery. This poem was written for 
that special occasion, and its recitation formed a part of the 
solemn proceedings of the day. Later, when the State erected 
a handsome monument in the public cemetery at Frankfort 
to these fallen braves, the first stanza of the poem was in- 
scribed thereon. The same stanza symbolizes the affection 
of Massachusetts for her dead soldiers of the late war, upon 
a monument erected to their memory on Boston Common, 
It was also inscribed upon a rude board and nailed to a tree 
on the bloody field of Chancellorsville. 

Upon the days set apart for decorating with flowers the 
graves of soldiers, a beautiful custom practiced both North 
and South since the Rebellion, there is no poem more fre- 
quently quoted from in memory of the “Blue” as well as the 
“Gray” than “The Bivouac of the Dead,” and not one 
orator in a hundred, perhaps knows its origin or author. 
When the remains of Colonel O’ Hara were re-intered in the 
State Cemetery, its reading, which formed a part of the 
ceremonies, was prefaced with the remark, that “‘ O’ Hara, in 
giving utterance to this song, became at once the builder of 
his own monument, and the author of his own epitaph.” 
The poem entire is as follows: 


** The muffled drum’s sad roll has beat 

The soldiers last tattoo ; 

No nvore on life’s parade shall meet 
The brave and daring few. 

On fame’s eternal camping-ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 

And glory guards with solemn round 
The bivouac of the dead. 


No answer of the foe’s advance 
Now swells upon the wind; 
No troubled thought at midnight haunts 
Of loved ones left behind ; 
No vision of the morrow’s strife 
The warrior’s dream alarms ; 
No braying horn nor screaming fife 
At dawn shall call to arms. 


Their shivered swords are red with rust, 
Their plumed heads are bowed ; 

Their haughty banner, trailed in dust, 
Is now their mattial shroud ; 

And plenteous funeral-tears have washed 
The red stains from each brow, 

And their proud forms, in battle gashed, 
Are free from battle now. 


The neighing steeds, the flashing blade, 
The trumpet's stirring blast, 

The charge, the dreadful cannonade, 
The dire and shout are past ; 

No war’s wild note, nor glory’s peal, 
Shall thrill with fierce delight 

Those breasts that nevermore shall feel 
The rapture of the fight. 


Like the dread northern hurricane 
That sweeps his broad plateau, 

Flushed with the triumph yet to gain, 
Came down the serried foe. 

Our heroes felt the shock, and leapt 
To meet them on the plain; 

And long the pitying sky hath wept 
Above our gallant slain. 


Sons of our consecrated ground, 
Ye must not slumber there, 





Where stranger steps and tongues resound 
Along the heedless air. 

Your own proud land’s heroic soil 
Shall be your fitter grave ; 

She claims from war his richest spoil— 
The ashes of her brave. 


So ’neath their parent turf they rest, 
Far from the gory field ; 

Borne to a Spartan’s mother’s breast 
On many a bloody shield. 

The sunshine of their native sky 
Smiles sadly on them here, 

And kindred hearts and eyes watch by 
The heroes’ sepulchre. 


Rest on, embalmed and sainted dead! 
Dear as the blood you gave, 

No impious footsteps here shall tread 
The herbage of your grave; 

Nor shall your glory be forgot 
While fame her record keeps, 

Or honor points the sacred spot 
Where honor proudly sleeps. 


Yon marble minstrel’s voiceless tone 
In deathless songs shall tell, 
When many a vanquished age hath flown, 
The story how ye fell. 
Nor wreck, nor change, or winter’s blight, 
Nor time’s remorseless doom, 
Shall dim one ray of holy light 
That gilds your glorious tomb,”’ 
LA PARIERE. 


According to recent advices, a most wonderful and 
interesting discovery has been made in a gorge about 
four miles from the Nile, near Thebes. In a gallery two 
hundred feet long, hewn out of the solid rock, were found 
no less than thirty-nine mummies of royal and priestly per- 
sonages who lived about three thousand years ago. Among 
these are the remains of King Thutmes III. and of King 
Ramses II. The first-named ordered the construction of the 
so-called “‘Cleopatra’s needle,” and the latter placed upon 
the same monument a list of his titles and honors about 
two hundred and seventy years later. In addition to these 
mummies, there have been found numerous papyri, some of 
enormous length. When these are deciphered, we may hope 
that they may add much to the records of Egyptological 
discovery. It is believed that these remains were removed 
from their place of sepulture, and hidden in this spot at the 
time of foreign invasion. They are mostly in a wonderful 
state of preservation ; the garlands of flowers which loving 
hands had placed round the bodies three thousand years 
ago, having the appearance of those which might have been 
gathered only a few months ago; while the exquisite paintings 
which adorn the mummy cases appear to be as fresh as if 
they had just come from the brush. 

This discovery will undoubtedly prove of great interest to 
all students of Egyptology, who will anxiously await the 
information which these long-hidden papyri will unfold, 
when once properly deciphered. 


Another interesting discovery of relics of a bygone age 
has also just been made in Oxford street, London, during 


the demolition of some old houses there. The find consists 
of armor and weapons and some church utensils supposed to 
be of the fourteenth century, 
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Campaigns of the Civil War.—Under this caption, the 
Messrs. Scribner’s Sons propose to issue a series of volumes, 
contributed at their solicitation by a number of leading 
actors in and students of the great conflict of 1861-65, with 
a view to bringing together, for the first time, a full and au- 
thoritative military history of the suppression of the Rebel- 
lion. 

The first two volumes of the series have just been issued, 
the first, entitled “‘ The Oubreak of the Rebellion,’’ con- 
tributed by John G. Nicolay, Esq., Private Secretary to 
President Lincoln, and late Consul-General to France; the 
second, entitled ‘‘ From Fort Henry to Corinth,’’ contributed 
by Hon. M. F. Force, late Brigadier-General and Brevet 
Major-General U.S.V., commanding First Division, Seven- 
teenth Corps. The first volume describes the opening of 
the war, and covers the period from the election of Lincoln 
to the end of the first battle of Bull Run. The second vol- 
ume gives a narrative of events in the West from the sum- 
mer of 1861 to May, 1862, covering the capture of Forts 
Henry and Donelson, the battle of Shiloh, etc. 

With respect to the accuracy and reliability of the author, 
in his statements of facts in the second volume of the series, 
we are unable to speak understandingly, never having been 
a participant in the Western campaigns. We will, there- 
fore, leave him to other critics. Colonel Nicolay, however, 
who, while he may not be wholly inaccurate and unreliable 
in many of his statements of facts, is not an impartial his- 
torian by any means. The true historian of the war will 
never emblazon the exploits of any particular troops and 
ignore those fully as much, if not more, entitled thereto. No 
single regiment is entitled to the exclusive credit of saving 
the national capital, as all alike share therein, even if some 
did go for a holiday frolic. Yet Colonel Nicolay has not a 
word of commendation for others than those of the famous 
New York Seventh, the Ellsworth Zouaves, and some others, 
who came in time to walk away with the laurels that justly 
belong to others. History and justice demand that the truth 
should be told, but Colonel Nicolay does not give it, whether 
intentionally or not we are not prepared to say. Without 
desiring to detract one iota from the laurels belonging to 
any of the above troops, we must insist that history shall 
give credit where it properly belongs. If our memory serves 
us correctly, and we think it does, there was a regiment that 
left Philadelphia for Washington at the time when the rail- 
way communication was cut off between that city and Balti- 
more, and when it was not known how far the bridge burn- 
ers had come north on the road, and much less, how far it— 
the regiment—could advance in that direction, long enough 
before either of those mentioned. That regiment was the 
first to reach Perryville, on the Susquehanna. Finding the 
enemy in possession of Havre de Grace, on the opposite side, 
the colonel commanding, leaving 2 battalion in charge of 
Perryville, embarked with the other battalion on board of 
the steamer Maryland, and proceeded down the Susque- 
hanna, and on to Annapolis, where he landed under protec- 
tion of the guns of “Old Ironsides,’”’ lying- in mid-stream. 
Here the battalion took up its quarters in the Naval Acad- 
emy and grounds, but not to idle away its time. The rail- 
road from Annapolis to the Junction had been torn up and 
destroyed, and the capital was in danger. By no means a 





flash organization, nor possessed of a national reputation as 
a military organization, it nevertheless had the muscle and 
sinews that could build as well as rebuild railroads, and it 
lost no time in planting the sills and spiking the rails that 
was to give transportation to the loyal legions that were hur- 
rying after them. And this was not all. When they had 
built the road that opened up communication again with the 
nation’s capital, their strong and brawny arms stevedored the 
commissary stores in transit at this point, for days, with a 
hearty good cheer, feeling that upon them rested the respon- 
sibility of seeing that their comrades on the advance should 
not suffer for want of provisions. 

Now, why, under these circumstances, we ask, should the 
New York regiments have all the credit for this? They 
never carried a rail, laid a sill, or drove a spike on the work, 
that we are aware of. It was all performed by “ details” 
made from the above regiment. By some peculiar arrange- 
ment of things, however, it always happened that the officers 
assigned to take charge of these “details” were selected 
from a New York regiment. These officers, well known by 
the color and style of their uniforms, being seen along the 
line of the road, gave passers-by the impression that New 
York troops were doing the work; and thus the credit of 
the work was given to the wrong party, and to this day the 
injustice of the thing stands unrebuked. 

We do not envy those troops the honors which a grateful 
country showered upon them. They deserved it all, and 
more too. But we do not intend that history shall record 
them more credit than they are justly entitled to, and that at 
the expense of others. When the true historian shall give 
us veritable facts, we shall find that it was the regiment 
which arrived at Washington some days later which opened 
up and left behind it an uninterrupted line of communica- 
tion with the great North, and over which the thousands of 
loyal troops and the immense Government stores found 
transportation until communication was established by way 
of Baltimore. 

These men, too, presented a sorry appearance as they 
marched up Pennsylvania avenue, uniforms ragged and 
torn, and showing unmistakable evidences of fatigue and 
exposure. Then, again, we think it was this self-same regi- 
ment that led the way across the Long Bridge into Virginia 
and down to Alexandria one extremely hot and dusty day in 
the summer of 1861 to support Ellsworth, who had gone 
down the river in transports to capture that city, and there 
took an advanced position, until stréngthened by reinforce- 
ments. 

We mention these facts to exhibit the partiality shown by 
some of our modern historians. Col. Nicolay has not a 
word of mention for this regiment, only by way of discredit, 
and in that case does not even give the justification made 
in defense of its action. He would have done far better in 
ignoring it altogether, since he had gone so far, and, besides, 
would not have been guilty of a misstatement when he says 
that this regiment was mustered out of service on the morn- 
ing of the battle, and “ marched to the rear to the sound of 
the enemy’s guns.” 

It is not always safe to depend upon reports of command- 
ing generals, and this is a case in point. Historians should, 
for the sake of getting at the naked truth, go far enough 
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beyond these. Especially so with that of General McDow- 
ell’s, in this instance. 

The Fourth Pennsylvania Regiment, the regiment to 
which we refet, was mof mustered out on the morning of 
the battle, as stated. J¢ was not on the field of battle even on 
that day. It left the army on the evening of the previous 
day, and on the day of the battle was near the Half-Way 
House, on its way to Alexandria, fo de mustered out, when 
first the dim murmurings of the cannonading reached its 
ears, arriving at Alexandria as early as one o’clock. Here 
it remained until the defeated army returned, occupying its 
old position, one part of the regiment being stationed in 
Fort Ellsworth, under orders of General Scott, and until 
something like order and confidence was restored, and it 
was not mustered out of the service until six days after the 
expiraton of its term of service. 

These are the true facts, and it is a measure of surprise to us 





that Colonel Nicolay should have so grievously erred in re- 
peating a charge which is now, as it was then, most unjust 
and unkind to as gallant a regiment as ever went into the field. 
That it was not cowardice that actuated these men, the 
after-records of the war only too well attest. Where, in all 
the annals of the war, shall we find better records of gallant 
deeds performed than those written in the blood of the Fifty- 
first and the One hundred and thirty-eighth regiments, both 
the offsprings of the “‘ Old Fourth,” more than seven-eighths 
re-enlisting in these regmients for three years or the war ? 
We think so great an act of injustice should have been 
remedied Jong ago on the part of General McDowell, by the 
general himself giving to history a true and correct version 
of the affair. It was a sorry step at best on his part to 
saddle upon this regiment one of the causes leading to his 
defeat at Bull Run. But we presume he had to place the 
blame somewhere, even if far-fetched, in self-justification. 
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Deluded Mothers.—I am often surprised to see such 
vast numbers of young people promenading our streets in 
the early twilight and the later evening, and I have won- 
dered why, with pleasant homes, they should choose such a 
course. 

On asking one young lady why she did not remain at 
home more, she replied, ‘‘ Oh, mother is old-fashioned, and 
does not think as I do.” 

O for more old-fashioned mothers to ‘each their daughters 
truth and purity ! 

What do some mothers’ know of their daughters’ asso- 
ciates? There comes to my mind just now an instance 
where a mother who was anxious to get her daughter into 
the society of wealthy people, would ask when some new 
acquaintance was mentioned, “Is he wealthy?” If so, no 
further opposition was offered. If, on the contrary, he was 


in moderate circumstances, but good and honorable, his | 


company was to be shunned. 


She could go to parties, or the theatre, or to ride with a | 


man of questionable character, and no questions asked if he 
was only possessed of money. 

Think of the moral influence on such a girl. No wonder 
they go astray when theyare thus taught at home. It seems 
to me that if mothers took their daughters more into their 
confidence and would see to it that their homes were made 
attractive and that their daughters’ friends were always wel- 
come, there would be less seeking for companionship away 
from home. 

Let it involve a little self-sacrifice ! 

It will pay in the end. Do not confine their friends to 
those of their own sex. It is but natural that young ladies 
should desire the friendship of young gentlemen. 

Let them be friends—true friends. The friendship of a 
pure-minded intelligent young lady will be invafuable to the 
young man. It will tend to refine his language and make 
him shun everything rude and coarse which would jar on 
her more sensitive nature. 





We need such young men and women to help stay the 
tide of *‘slang” so common in almost every class of people 
at the present time, 

“It is so much more expressive,” they say, when asked 
why they use it instead of the better expressions. 

If our language is so barren of ‘‘ expressive words,” let us 
see to it that a new vocabulary is added of words that shall 
not lower our standard when used. Let us teach our daugh- 
ters to encourage the use of the choicest language, and never 
to use or permit used in their presence any remark that 
would cause one to blush for the speaker. 

Let them seek to bring to their homes and their parents 
those less fortunate than themselves, who, being obliged to 
leave home and loved ones, are thrown in with the busy 
world in our cities. 

Let them seek out such and invite them to their table and 
a pleasant social evening, thus bringing a little sunshine into 
such a life. Seek with all your might to keep them from 
choosing that life which shall lead downward. 

Many a poor girl has been saved from a life of shame by 
such an act of her employer. Will not her work be more 
faithfully done and all her endeavors to please more than 
doubled when she knows you feel an interest in her above 
the fact that she be a good saleswoman or accountant ? 

I know a gentleman employing a large number of clerks 
who makes it a point to have them all dine with him each 
month—taking a few at a time till all have visited, and then 
devoting one evening besides to a dramatic, musical, or 
social entertainment for their benefit. Do they love and 
respect him and his family any the less? No; they look 
forward with the greatest pleasure to those evenings, for are 
they not improving mentally and morally and fitting them- 
selves to become men whom all shall respect and admire ? 
And, mothers, do not pet and give your daughters the best 
of everything and leave your sons to be encouraged and 
perhaps saved by others. 

It is your own precious privilege, and should be your 
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greatest happiness. Teach your daughters to deny them- 
selves a little for the sake of their brothers. 

One instance from the many fell under my observation a 
few years ago: 

A mother, anxious for her daughter to marry well, spent 
all her time and strength in keeping her daughter in society. 
Every moment she could snatch was devoted to her pet. 
Her sons were allowed to take their meals alone, as the 
father was away; while the mother was calling, shopping, 
or arranging matters of toilet with her daughte:. 

With what result! 

The daughter married well, has a beautiful home, and 
everything necessary to make her happy. The sons thought, 
now May is married, we shall receive more attention. But 
no; a little one came to grace that beautiful home, and she 
became the idol of her grandma, who, instead of spending a 
reasonable time each day with her daughter, spends every 
moment she can. 

The boys love the child, but they yearn for some token of 
love from their mother. Alas! her heart is bound up in her 
idol so closely, she does not see how far they are drifting 
away from her. 

Another little one comes, and, in spite of the nurses and 
servants necessary for the comfort of the family, mother must 
still be there to please and amuse. 

“‘ Never mind the boys,” this selfish daughter said; “ they 
can be entertained away from home.” She little knew how 
they were being entertained. 

Friends, seeing these boys pursuing their downward 
course, and knowing their home influence, endeavored to 
remonstrate with them, and for awhile did succeed in 
having a little influence. 

Their mother would not listen to them when they asked 
her to invite their friends to the house. They were welcome 
to the house, but her time could not be given to their enter- 
tainment. She must be with her daughter and her little 
ones, 

““Mother’s gone to worship her idols,” one of them re- 
marked one day. 

He felt the neglect of her family keenly, and sought the 
wine-cup and the company of those who are leading him 
far away from a true, honest life. Kind friends are trying 
to save him and his brother, and let us hope he may yet 
change his course and become a man. Poor, deluded 
mother! let us pray her eyes may be opened to see her duty, 
and return and save her first-born before it is too late. 

Let us make our homes cheerful and all the inmates 
happy, and, above all, let us try to win others to a happy 
life, and exert a strong influence over all around us, 

Aunt Lizzie. 


Training the Child.—In the conceit and bombast of 
our modern age we are apt to think we represent the best 
ideas of any age in the treatment of the young and the edu- 
cation of the child; but the morals of the country by no 
means justify this presumption, and a glance at the past 
will show that we have dropped many points essential to 
wholesome culture, which once we regarded as of vital 
import in the rearing of a sound manhood and discreet 
womanhood, 





In the age of chivalry the training of youth was an im- 
portant part of the household economy of the higher classes, 
and gallant knights as well as fair ladies received into their 
guardianship as pages the sons of their compeers, who were 
carefully trained not only to feats of arms essential to the 
period, but into habiis of self-denial, temperance, courtesy, 
truth, and honor, as befitting brave men and Christian 
soldiers. 

Maidens were also received in like manner, and were 
taught the best knowledge of the period in which they 
lived—to be diligent, courteous, skillful in dressing wounds 
as leeches (doctors in our day), good housewives, faithful, 
and chaste. These things were all important in gentle 
breeding, and were the germ of all that is elevated, pure, 
and elegant in our day. 

Manners changed greatly with the Reformation, and 
Puritanism introduced what may fitly be called the iron 
rule. Indeed, it is not long since Comstock, Witherspoon, 
and other stern disciplinarians were the text-books in eyery 
household. 

Austere, but more kindly, religious to asceticism, upright 
almost to savageness, intellectual and dogmatic, author- 
itative and methodical, were all the old families of the 
country. 

I believe in training the child; in putting him in the way 
of making the best of himself, morally, mentally, and phys- 
ically. I do not much esteem what are called se/fmade 
men, who are apt to be pretentious, crude, and conceited: 
receiving their ideas late in life, they are unconscious of the 
progress made by the better-informed, and suppose that 
what is new to them is new to everybody else. 

Women make the country what it is, and where men fall 
short of manly efficiency, we are apt to say it is the fault of 
the mothers who bore them; but let us remember that while 
men talk much of the sacredness of the domestic altar, 
they do little to uphold its purity, and by their lack of 
co-operation throw too much of the burden of family 
discipline upon the wife and mother. 

In the first years of the child its rearing and training must 
necessarily fall upon the mother, who is likely to be more 
at home than the father, and whose readier sympathies 
better fit her for the tender office of protecter to its unde- 
veloped character; still, that father is not only culpable, but 
he deprives himself of much that is sweet and enjoyable, by 
failing to contribute his share of supervision to the young 
child. 

As the household increases and young children gather 
about the hearthstone, the mother will find her faculties 
tested to the utmost; but, if she has laid aside something of 
her girlish pliancy, she will have gained greatly in noble- 
ness and dignity of character. 

She will be no dogmatist with her little brood: she will 
cast all the casuistry of the schools to the wind, and the 
Alpha and Omega of her teachings will be, a// things what- 
soever ye would that men should do to you do ye even so to 
them. This is the burden of her morning and evening and 
noontide teaching. Integrity, absolute honesty, she enforces 
as the law of the inner and outer life. 

She is wise in the simplicity of her creed and in the 
thoroughness of her moral code. She will have neither 
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trick nor evasion, neither cajoleries nor flatteries, where 
truth is involved. Her aim is, and must be, to not only 
produce a wholesome offspring physically, but to present 
worthy citizens to the republic. Whatever may be her 
progressive or political affinities, her genius, or capabilities 
of any kind, while she is a mother, her duties as such are 
paramount to all others. 

And here I would caution their painstaking mothers 
against contracting a forlorn, anxious expression of face; 
but, on the contrary, doing their best, they should ease off, 
as it were, in cheerful faith that good will come of it all, 
and that counter events are beyond their control. Cheerful- 
ness is a help to the virtues and a help to digestion, and a 
fosterer of good looks and good manners—things not to be 
despised in a household. Men are driven from home, and 
children feel it irksome, when the wife and mother seems 
the supreme spirit of discontent rather than the promoter of 
cheeriness. Besides, let them remember that there is a 
natural sweetness in most of children that, somehow or 
other, by the help of the good Father, comes round all right 


in the end, even under the most adverse surroundings. . 


Total depravity has a good many loop-holes for escape. 

Mothers must not be forever checking their children, but 
leave much to their ability to think out for themselves and 
their natural faculties of thinking; perpetual caution and 
coercion and admonition tires and muddles the young brain. 
Let her give her commands with dignity, and few children 
fail to obey. It is better even to give a light slap to an 
infant than to allow it to kick and scream in a downright 
tantrum. If he is old enough to do this, he is old enough to 
learn he hasa master. The sooner he is subjected to law, 
the better for him. 

Womeh are becoming eager for money, and are ambi- 
tious of distinction in many ways; but it is to be hoped 
that as mothers they will not lose sight of the solemn 
responsibilities of this august relation. It would be a loss 
to the world, greater than language can describe, if it be 
deprived of the stately, clear-seeing, and morally grand 
women of the olden time, such as Lady Russell and the 
mother of Washington. One such woman as the mother of 
John Wesley is worth more than “a wilderness of monkeys” 
such as the fashionable daughters of our day present. I 
wonder the Methodist Church has not raised a monument to 
this Roman-like mother of nineteen children. Can any one 
doubt that the sweet religious fervor of the mother was the 
inspiration of Charles Wesley in writing some of the most 
beautiful hymns to be found in any language, coupled with 
a glowing spiritualism akin to that of Madam Guyon? And 
can we doubt that the simple moral code which she im- 
pressed upon the mind of John was the foundation of his 
after-life of devotion to the great work which revolutionized 
the Church as fully as did the reform under Martin Luther ? 
Wesley made his mistakes, as we all do more or less, but 
few men will bear the sifting of wheat from chaff and come 
out more rich in wholesome grain. 

Hear what this mother said : 

“ My son, if any course in life weakens your sense of 
wrong-doing, or deadens your aspiration, that course is siz 
to you, whatever it may be to another.”’ 

There are some few simple rules which ought to be im- 





pressed upon a child at the earliest dawn of reason, which 
commences sooner than we are apt to comprehend. 

It should be taught the government of its appetites, not 
by fear, but by showing it that in this way-we are superior 
to the brute and the uncivilized man. I know of a mother 
who, in order to do this, sat apart one day in the week for 
the special observance of this. She would say in the 
morning to her four young boys, ‘“‘ Come, my darlings, I 
shall only eat bread and drink water to-day; are either of 
you strong enough to practice self-denial with me?’ Most 
generally they all joined with me, and most religiously were 
the conditions observed. 

Once the little boys, all under eight years, were invited 
to a party of children, and-when the table was spread with 
all dainties the two boys took only bread, and in a whisper 
informed the hostess that they and mamma were fasting that 
day. She suggested that on such an occasion it would be 
no harm to eat as the other children did; but the brave 
young heroes declined every inducement. 

On returning home they were freighted with a basket of 
dainties; “‘ but,” interposed A , the oldest, I do not 
think we ought to save up nice things, when we fast, to eat 
afterward, do you, Sid?” They finally carried the basket 
to a neighboring child to whom such luxuries never came. 

In after-years, this boy, grown to manhood, was, by a 
series of untoward events, accused of crime of which he 
was totally innocent, as all knew who were acquainted with 
his character. He suffered long and deeply, but did not 
swetve from his integrity. On three several occasions he 
was offered indemnity, in the shape of proceedings dropped, 
office, and money also to a large amount, provided he would 
criminate parties politically obnoxious to the powers of the 
time; but his answer was true to his early training: “If 
they want a perjured scoundrel, they must look somewhere 
else for him—I am not the man.” 

The slightest variation from the truth should be promptly 
corrected. The child should feel that his soul is so adjusted 
to the truth, that falsehood would be impossible to him. He 
should recoil from the meanness and cowardice of it as 
unworthy of the character of a man. This great cardinal 
virtue, once planted in the heart of a child, will be the 
foundation for all other manly attributes. 

He should be taught the sacredness of his word; the 
inviolability of a promise, however small it may seem, 
must be kept. 

Punctuality must be insisted upon. We have no right to 
waste our own time, far less that of another. Fortunately, 
the railroad comes in in aid of this principle. It is like time 
and tide, which wait for no man. 

There are lesser virtues of courtesy, neatness, and pro- 
priety of manner belonging to gentle breeding which go far 
to enhance the comfort of those around us, and which ought 
not to be neglected. The strictures of Erasmus upon the 
manners of three hundred years ago fall short of tue 
requirements of our day. 

I would train a child to that forecast and considerateness 
of others that would forbid him to cast upon the sidewalk 
the peelings of an apple or an orange upon which a passer- 
by might slip at the hazard of life orlimb. I would teach 
him to keep expressions of pain or sickness and physical 
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necessities of every kind religiously in the background. He 
should learn that, while the aims of life should be high and 
pure, all the virtues should manifest themselves in an 
attractive light; the beautiful being the essence of all truth, 
all goodness, all that is lasting and immortal in man, should 
be reverently cultivated as a part of each and all. 

E. O. S. 


Failure.—Some rare and fortune-favored mortals live 
their threescore years and ten through one long train of 
successes, ceaselessly sunning themselves in the light and 
heat of triumph; others, all unblessed and all too common, 
spend their days in a dismal succession of failures—a suc- 
cession of petty, insignificant failures, which only sour and 
embitter us slowly by their perpetual recurrence; or a suc- 
cession of ruinous, heart-breaking failures, one only of which 
were enough to mar all the beauty of a life-time, whether 
it came at the beginning of the struggle, to deaden forever 
all after-sense of pain or pleasure; or just in the heat of the 
battle, to hasten age and rob life’s summer-time of its glory, 
as the chill wind of autumn lays bare the branches; or at 
the very end of a beautiful, crowded existence, to show, 
before the sleep and the forgetting, a life-work crumbled to 
dust. 

How many famous men, how many men of genius, how 
many men whose names the world will not let die, have 
lived these disappointing, unsuccessful lives, in spite of 
gifted natures, splendid talents, wonderful powers! A 
Swift ceaselessly warring against the world, forever looking 
at happiness through other men’s eyes; a Mme. de Staél 
with, at the very end, “ not one of her capabilities developed 
to the utmost, except that of suffering ;’’ a Dante wandering 
sorrow-stricken and poor and exiled over the face of the 
earth, and making his bitter cry, ‘“* Come 2 duro calle!’ 
How hard indeed their path to these, and strangely many 
besides, whose stories, as the great names of the world, have 
come down to us! 

But what shall be said of the countless struggling, every- 
day, commonplace men and women who day after day 
battle with misfortune, year after year stand face to face 
with defeat and loss and ruin, the histories of whose lives 
are unrecorded, at all events on earth? We are running 
against them every hour, while we are wasting our pity on 
the happy, restful dead; the weary, hopeless-eyed, sad-faced 
individuals who do not understand the meaning of the word 
success, who have not known what happiness is, who have 
drank the cup of bitterness to the very dregs, whose con- 
stant companion has been misfortune from their very cradles, 
whom failure will accompany to their very graves! Vainly 
they struggle and cry out against the hardships and the woe 
and the injustice of their fate, or bravely they stifle their 
miseries deep down in 


——“ hearts that break, and give no sign 
Save whitening lips and fading tresses,” 


till sooner or later they at last find fortune smiling at them 
through the gate of death, and stretch forth eager hands to 
touch her beckoning fingers. 

The very word failure—under which heading, indeed, 
one might class the whole sum of human misery—though it 


stand merely as the record of the most trifling loss or disap- 
pointment, is full of bitterness. Indeed, those trifling disap- 
pointments and losses, those mere little withered blades of 
grass and fallen leaves in the great forest of our life, are 
often even harder to bear than the great devastating, deso- 
lating shocks which come upon some of us, and darken all 
the color of our days. For there is a certain excitement 
after the news of panic, crash, and ruin, a necessity for 
instant action and strenuous exertion in the very fact of 
having to begin life again—of having to leave the dear old 
home, and bid farewell to all the loved, familiar places—of 
having to find out the best thing to be done, and to do it— 
which help, in spite of ourselves, to soften the blow. 
But when you miss your train, your dress doesn’t fit, your 
dinner is badly cooked—there you are; there is nothing for 
it but uncontrollable vexation of spirit and unalleviated 
bitterness of soul. 

Proportionately gigantic failures begin with earliest child- 
hood, and fall no less heavily there than on enduring man- 
hood. When every day is as a life-time, and the nursery 
the world, the sudden crash of a huge tower of bricks, 
built up with cautious tiny figures through a long morning, 
means a sense of utter ruin and despair for an hour after- 
ward. The escape of a great bright butterfly, the ever fruit- 
lessness of the search for fairies, the discovery of Birdie 
lying dead in the bottom of his cage, the sudden and total 
disappearance of the Persian kitten—all these are failures 
huge and bitter to the sufferers. Napoleon eating his heart 
out in St. Helena, Columbus sickening day after day for a 
sight of land, Eugenie de Guérin dying of her brother’s 
loss and her baffled hopes of letting the world know him as 
she knew him, can have had no greater sense of defeated 
aims and shattered dreams than these. And who shall 
measure the bitterness of her sense of failure to the clever 
little girl, the head of her class, who just loses the prize she 
has been striving to gain through the whoie year ?—to the 
captain of the school, who finds himself worsted tn the 
great fight with the bully ?—to the reading and undergrad- 
uate who, after working for the whole of the “long,” is 
plucked for his “ Little Go,’’ or to the boating undergraduate 
who discovers his boat to be nowhere on the Cam or the 
Isis? The pain may not be as énduring; comfort and 
oblivion may gather round more readily; but the immediate 
sense of failure must be altogether as great as that of a 
Coeur de Lion weeping in sight of beautiful, never-to-be- 
conquered Jerusalem, of a Joan of Arc bound to the stake 
instead of leading victorious armies, of a Prince Charlie 
hiding among the mountains after Culloden. 

And so with all the failures of everyday-life. You give a 
party,.and ask all the nicest people in town, make your 
rooms a fairyland with flowers and dim, sweet lights, pro- 
vide enchanting music and daintiest foods, see every detail 
arranged to perfection and carried out without a hitch; and 
then, at length, when your last guest has departed, you and 
your husband are left looking blankly at one another, and 
wondering vaguely what made it all so unspeakably slow! 
Was it because those A’s always bring an element of discord 
with them? Was it because nothing goes cf really well 
now without the B’s? Was it because your pretty, carefully- 
| flower-bedecked rooms had been just too empty or just too 
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full? Most probably in the silent depths of his inner con- 
sciousness Sir John is thinking, ‘* As Alice can never be any- 
thing but a shockingly bad hostess ” while you, “If John 
could only bring himself to unbend in ever so slight a 
degree——!” the fact remains the same, explain or excuse 
it as you will. Your party has been a failure; the vexation 


of it will keep you awake all night; the remembrance of it, 


will rankle for the rest of the season; the mention of it will 
be a sore point forever, 

Or perhaps your failure is something of deeper moment. 
There is your book, the precious outcome of your nobler 
nature, the proud expression of all that is highest and best 
in you, the treasured first fruits of your learning and expe- 
rience, or the perfected work of your maturity and strength. 
You give it to the world with loving pride, almost with jealous 
reluctance, and the reviewers cut it up mercilessly, or damn 
it with faint praise, the libraries refuse it, the public passes 
it by; your publisher writes you word that he has so many 
hundred copies of your book on his hands. Or you are a 
great actor, a master of histrionic art, a genius; and the 
observed of all observers in the playgoing world. The 


time comes for you to make your greatest hit of all, for you. 


to achieve your crowning success—things unattempted yet 
in the history of fame. ‘The theatrical-minded public is on 
the tiptoe of enthusiasm and excitement. Seats are booked 
six weeks in advance; the fact of your impending triumph 
is the subject of languidly interested conversation in society, 
of lively discussion in the papers. Your first night arrives; 
an overflowing audience, teeming with rank, fashion, criti- 
cism, and a tremendous pit and gallery element, greets your 
first appearance with thunders of applause, but there the 
glamor ends. Somehow or another, you are a huge failure. 
Your best efforts are misunderstood, your great bursts of 
passion are coldly received, your subtle touches are unap- 
preciated, every line you utter falls flat, every point you 
seize fails to tell; drearily the play drags to its end, drearily 
the eager and expectant occupants of stalls and balcony 
disperse in wondering and disappointed silence, bitterly 
the critics are ‘‘down upon” you the next morning, and 
hastily the unhappy piece is withdrawn at the end of the 
week. 

Perhaps—and this is the cruelest of all—you have been 
working honestly and faithfully, and with your whole heart 
and soul, in some cause that seemed to you great and good 
—some honorable work of progress or reform—some noble, 
unselfish struggle after a beautiful end. Perhaps you have 
given to it the best years of your life and the best effort of 
your brain, and toiled through sleepless nights and busy, 
crowded days, always laboring for the supreme good of a 
community, always pushing on toward the right. And 
opposition, evil and treacherous, or only blind and stupid, 
beginning to rise against your unwearying efforts, waxes 
stronger day by day, and clogs your every step and weakens 
your every struggle, till at length you are beaten back, your 
life-work shattered and spoiled. 

So Socrates saw his life-work lying in ruins, saw the 
truth held up to mockery and trodden under foot, as he 
calmly drank off his hemlock in prison and settled his 
accounts with Aisculapius; so Savonarola, offering up a 
last prayer for the fickle Florentines, saw the light he 





had kindled trampled out forever; so the noble army of 
martyrs threw off, by flood or fire or sword, 


** the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world.” . 


And there is yet another, a sort of universal sense of 
failure, the result of no distinct course ‘of action on our 
parts, which creeps desolately into some of our lives—lives 
that we have striven to render so beautiful and so happy for 
ourselves—the sort of sense which prompted the “ Vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity” of the preacher. Perhaps it is only 
a narrow, poor little life—albeit one that vaulting ambition 
which o’erleaps itself has endeavored too eagerly to make 
pleasant to its possessor—into which this grim consciousness 
suddenly or gradually enters, showing up all the feebleness 
and littleness of your preconceived ideas of happiness and 
contentment, and bidding you awake to the dreary convic- 
tion that all the small devices, the accomplishments, the 
little learning, the adulation, flattery, gayety, troops of friends, 
are utterly inadequate to adorn your existence, as you had 
meant it should be adorned, and yet are all that you have to 
look forward to in all the coming by and by. Then you say 
within yourself, ‘I am a failure; I have made a great mis- 
take of my life.” Or perhaps it is a great, wide, really 
beautiful life, and you have genius and fame and learning, 
and are talked about, and sought after, and loved, and 
looked up to; and still a gaunt sense of failure grows upon 
you—and still you find au fond de tout le vide et le néant, at 
the bottom of all the honor and the love and the friendship 
and the prosperity, emptiness and nothingness; your soul 
seems darkened, and all the beauty of your life shattered. 
But it may be that the best light and the truest beauty take 
their beginning in that dreary awakening, if your conscious- 
ness of failure is part of that “‘ sorrow which remarries us to 
God.” H. M. 


Family Courtesy.—It is painful to notice in many fami- 
lies a lack of courtesy and politeness on the part of husband 
and wife in their manner toward each other, and, on the 
other hand, most delightful to see each member of the 
family-circle treating every other member with true polite- 
ness, and the parents evincing at all times, in manner and 
speech, the love and esteem in which each holds the other. 

On this point it has been truly said that children almost 
invariably follow as their parents lead. Their good breed- 
ing, their politeness, courtesy, respect, and affectjon are 
largely patterned after the example of their parents. If the 
mother shows by her daily life that she looks up to the 
father with loving deference as the head of the family, and 
manifesting unmistakable pleasure in seeking his comfort 
and assisting to carry out his wishes, the children will, in a 
large degree, follow her example. 

If the father invariably treats the mother with respect and 
courtesy quite as noticeable as he shows to his most esteemed 
guests, listening to any remarks or wishes of hers with 
deference, be sure the children will follow his lead. 

It is well, therefore, that all parents should be more 
thoughtful with reference to their conduct and influence, so 
that they may bear testimony to modern as well as to old- 
time courtesy of manners. 
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The reunions of the veterans of the late war continue { 
giving us some -very interesting incidents that occurred 
during their experiences of camp and field life. At a late 
meeting an officer of the army related that upon one occa- 
sion, after a charge upon the enemy’s works, a fierce en- 
counter, and a fall back for reinforcement, a bright young 
Irish soldier was found to have a Rebel flag captured from 
the foe. Approaching him he said, “I’ll send that to the 
rear as one of our trophies; give me the flag.” “Sure, I’ll 
not give it ye,’’ said Pat; “if ye are wanting one, there’s 
plinty ay ’em behind that ridge over beyant where I got this; 
sure ye can go and get one for yerself.”’ 


Another, equally interesting, comes to us through the 
columns of an exchange. 

In the winter of 1864, Pony Mountain, in the Shenandoah 
Valley, was full of game, and Federals and Confederates 
used to shoot squirrels and trap rabbits when on picket duty. 
Care was taken to avoid each other, but many a poor fellow’s 
bones are bleaching under the dark pines to-day. One day 
a member of the Sixgh Michigan Cavalry encountered a 
Johnny” face to face as they both turned a thicket. Both 
had guns on their shoulders, and both were too surprised to 
speak for some time. Then the Confederate yelled out, 
“Say, you ‘Yank,’ what are ye down here for?” “To pu | 
down the Rebellion.’”’ ‘ You can’t do it, no how.” “ Bet 
you $to we can.” ‘Look here,” said the “ Reb,” as he | 
came closer and put down his gun to indulge in gestures, 





“T’ll play ye a game of euchre to see which side is going to 
whip.” This was agreed to, and a pack of cards was pro- 
duced. The “ Yank” got the first deal and made a point. 
The “ Reb” took the second and made a march. At the 
next deal the score was even, and pretty soon they stood 
four to four. The play was careful, but the Confederacy had 
the winning cards, and the “ Johnny” took the last trick | 
with an ace, and jumped up and yelled, “I knew it! I | 
knew it! Now, ‘ Yank,’ are ye square?” “Iam.” ‘Then | 
go back and stop this ’ere war ’cordin’ to agreement, and | 
mount yer critter and go home. Whoop! ’Rah for me! 
I knew there must be some way to settle this doggoned war 
if I could only get beyond the pickets !” 


Fish Yarns.—We have heard some pretty tall fish yarns, 
but the following strikes us as a little ahead of anything we 
have yet seen or heard of in that line. 

An Eastern tourist in Nevada had been spinning some | 
incredibly fishy fish yarns, when one of the party, turning to | 
an old mountaineer, said : 

“Bill, that gets away with fishing in this country, don’t 
it?” 

“Wal, I don’t know about that.” 

“No, but I have caught some purty big fellers.” 

**Come, now, tell us the weight of the largest trout you 
ever caught.” 

“* Wal, I can’t exactly tell as to the weight, but you folks 





miles round this yer lake. 


can figger on it. Now, you know it is over two hundred 
Put thatdown. As I said before, 
I don’t know the weight of the biggest fish I ever yanked 
out, but I did haul one up on the beach, ‘and after I landed 
him the lake fell three feet, and. you can see by the water- 
mark over yonder it hasn’t riz since.’’ 


An Anecdote of the American Stage.— When Charles 
Webb was starring it at the old Chatham Theatre, in New 
York, he hecame acquainted with a fish-dealer named 
Thomas Shapleigh, who had in his boyish days belonged to 
a juvenile dramatic company, and felt very much inclined 
to tread the boards again, if a chance offered. It did offer. 
The actor cast for Polonius on Webb’s benefit night was 
unable to-play, and Shapleigh undertook to supply his place. 
The house was packed; and the beneficiare and the friend 
who-had, as the bill put it, “ magnanimously volunteered his 


valuable services,’ were received with loud acclamations. 


The first act went off smoothly enough; but in the second,’ 
when on Polonius asking, “Do you know me, my lord?’ 
Hamlet replies, “ Excellent well; you are a fishmonger,” 
Mrs. Shapleigh, sitting in a front box, exclaimed, “ Well, 
it ain’t very pretty of you, Mr. Webb, after Tom has been 
so good to you, to go showing him up in that way; I’d have 
you know that a fishmonger, as you call him, is as good as 
an actor any day!’? When she ceased, a wondering silence 
fell upon the audience; and Shapleigh, giving his wife an 
assuring nod, said, “It’s all right, Bessie; it’s so in the 
book.”’ And then, understanding matters, the audience 
vociferously applauded. 


A Judicial Decision Extraordinary.—Pious cant is 
sometimes snubbed in a way so entirely unique as to deserve 
special mention. The following incident happened in a 
Western city. A scamp was committed to jail for various 
deeds of rascality, and a levy was also made upon his house- 
hold goods; not upon his “household gods,’’ for he was 
most emphatically “ without God” in the world.” His wife 
was not a bit better than her husband, but was quite notori- 
ous for her zeal in the exercises of revival meetings in coun- 
try school-houses. There was a lawyer in the place who 
loved a good joke a little better than he did a good fee, 
which, as lawyers go, is saying considerable. ‘Can I see 
you, sir, in private?” said a meek-looking woman to him 
one day. “Certainly, madam; step into the back office.” 
A gentle drizzle of tears ensued, interspersed with, “I have 
been told, sir, that you are a Christian man.” Here the 
legal gentleman looked as much surprised as if he were 
listening to a new campaign slander. But the woman went 
on, “ And I trust, sir, as a Christian, you will befriend me. 
It seems hard to give up both my husband and- my cook- 
stove. Can’t you induce his Honor to let up a little on me? 
I’m a poor woman, but I hope I’m a Christian.” Now 
“his Honor” was a justice of the peace, not one adorned 
with the Shaksperian “fair round belly with good capon 
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lined,” but one the juices of whose being were mildly, but 
rather piquantly, flavored with the cynic philosophy of Diog- 
enes, mellowed with a keen perception of the ludicrous. In 
came the lawyer and the praying woman. She had already, 
unbeknown to her protector, interviewed his Honor pri- 
vately, and the interview had assumed too much the charac- 
ter of a protracted meeting to be in keeping with the every- 
day routine of a justice’s court. Now, when supposed to be 
half-way home, her® she was again; instead of being alone, 
as previously, she had come this time with a legal adviser. 
** Well, your Honor,” said her counsel, “can’t you let up on 
this good woman? She is a client of mine; to be sure, but 
then she says she is a Christian, and you know we are com- 
manded to do good, ‘especially to the household of faith,’ 
and her faith in my influence with you seems to be un- 
bounded.” 

Judicial decisions are sometimes quite wonderful things in 
their way. The one that followed this appeal was without 
precedent in Blackstone or anywhere else. ‘ Madam,” said 
his Honor, “I will dismiss the case, and you too, and let you 
keep your cook-stove and your husband to all eternity on 
one condition, and on one only, and that is, that you will 
give bail never again, so long as you live, to pray in 
Genesee County.” 

That case dropped from the docket; but, as a judicial 
deliverance, the disposition of the case ought to take rank 
with the Dred Scott decision, and stand on record somewhere. 

E. L. B. 


Little three-year old was taken out fora ride in her car- 
riage. The sun shone in her face, and she called mamma’s 
attention to it. 

“Can’t help it, dear,” said mamma. 

“T’ll blow it out!” said baby, thinking how she had 
seen her older sister blow out the candle for her amusement. 

«No, darling; you can’t do that.” 

«Es, I will, mamma,” and baby gave a quick, strong puff. 

Just then a cloud obscured the sun, and baby cried trium- 
phantly, “‘ There, mamma, sun’s blowed out !” 


Day and Martin’s.—Many of our little readers have 
seen the small stone jars labeled “‘ Day and Martin’s Black- 
ing.”’ These jars are found all over the civilized world. 
The men whose names they bere died worth millions of 
pounds sterling, all made out of a receipt for blacking. The 
story of that receipt illustrates the value of a kind act to a 
generous heart. 

One day a poor soldier entered the shop of a London 
hair-dresser, and asked relief. He stated he had run over 
his leave of absence, and unless he could get a lift on 
the coach, and thus speedily rejoin his regiment, he would 
be severely punished. 

The hair-dresser listened kindly to his story, and gave 
him a guinea, 

**God bless you, sir!’ exclaimed the astonished soldier. 
** How can I ever repay you? I have nothing in the world 
but this,’’ pulling out a dirty piece of paper fronf his pocket. 
“It is a receipt for making blacking. It is the best that was 
ever seen. Many a half-guinea I have had for it4zom the 
officers, and many bottles I have sold. May you be able 
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-to get something for it to repay your kindness to a poor 


soldier.” 

The hair-dresser was “able to get something” from that 
dirty piece of paper. He was the late Mr. Day, and it was 
the receipt for the famous blacking which made Day and 
Martin wealthy and famous. 


A short time since a couple of young fellows entered a 
car of a Delaware Railroad train, and tried to turn one of 
the seats before sitting down. The seat was locked, but the 
fellows didn’t mind that, and one of them took out his knife 
to pick the lock. While he was at work, an elderly gentle- 
man seated behind them quietly remonstrated. 

“ That’s all right, old man,’’ returned one of them. ‘“ We 
know what we’re about, so keep your clothes on.” 

“Don’t you know that you are liable to prosecution for 
that ?”” continued the old gentleman mildly. “It’s the same 
as burglary, in the eyes of the law. If you want the seat 
turned, ask the conductor, and he will do it for you.” 

“ You talk as though you knew a good deal,” said one of 
the young fellows, looking up with a sarcastic smile. “ How 
long have you been in the railroad business ?” 

“About twenty-five years,” returned the old gentleman 
gently. 

The fellow looked a little saucily surprised as he asked, 
‘“* And pray, what position do you hol@now ?” 

“Tam president of the road,” returned Mr. Hinckley ; 
“and if you disobey any further rules of the road I shall 
call upon the officers to arrest you.” 

The young fellows took the rear car, while the passengers 
smiled. 


Miscarried_ Notes.—A young lady gave “her young 
man’’ a beautifully-worked pair of slippers, and he acknowl- 
edged the present by sending her his picture, encased in 


a handsome frame. He wrote a note to send with it, and at 
the same time replied angrily to an oft-repeated dun for an 
unpaid-for suit of clothes. He gave a boy ten cents to deliver 
the package and notes, giving explicit directions as to the 
destination of each. 

It wasa boy with a freckled face, and he discharged his 
errand in a manner that should give him a niche in the 
temple of fame. 

The young lady received a note in her adored one’s hand- 
writing, and flew to her room to devour its contents. She 
opened the missive with eager fingers, and read: 

“T’m getting tired of your everlasting attentions. The 
suit is about worn out already. It never amounted to much, 
any way. Please go to thunder!’ 

And the tailor was struck utterly dumb when he opened a 
parcel and discovered the picture of his delinquent customer, 
with a note that said : 

“When you gaze upon the features, think how much I 
owe you.” = 

When the unfortunate young man called around that 
evening to receive the happy acknowledgement of his 
sweetheart, he was very ostentatiously shoved off the steps 
and over the fence by the young lady’s father; and: in the 
morning he was waited upon by his tailor’s lawyer, and 
imperatively ordered to settle or suffer. 








